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You wasn’t ready 


when your skeptical friend asked you what good the Churches do 
anyway. Be ready the next time you are questioned to show that 
your own Church is one of the most important factors in the up- 
lifting of humanity in this country. Its Missionary Society stands 
behind the heroes who preach the Gospel to willing hearers in all 
the sparsely settled districts, Its Board of Church Extension is 
building three churches a day, every one of which stands for good 
government in its vicinity. Its Freedmen’s Aid Society has a 
splendid belt of well-equipped schools throughout the South-land, 
Its Board of Education takes the young men who have plenty of 
grit, but no money, and sees that they get the longed-for educa- 
tion, Its Sunday School Union is constantly founding new 
schools, in which great armies of children get their first bent in 
the right direction. Its Tract Society exerts an influence for good 
which cannot be measured in the millions of pages of tracts it 
circulates annually, Its Book Concern provides the most desirable 


books for general reading and study, for the home library, and for 
the Sunday school, at the lowest possible prices, The figures to 
back these points, and which you and every other Methodist 
should have within easy reach, are contained in THE METHO- 
DIST YEAR BOOK for 1897, edited by Dr. Sanford, Price, 10 
cents. Postage, four cents additional, 
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By BISHOP HURST. 
THE INDEPENDENT says: “This manual is a boon to stu- 
dents of theology. It gives no foreign titles and no critical, com- 
parative, or descriptive notes; but it contains all the best works 
on theology published in the English language in America, Great 
Britain, and Canada, and most of the leading religious works.” 
8vo. 757 pages. $4, net. 
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Art. L—THE EVANGELICAL REVIVAL IN ITS RELA- 
TION TO TITEOLOGY. 


As we read the second chapter of the Acts of the Apostles 
it seems to us strange that, when the Church was born, the first 
sermon needed to begin by repelling the charge that the assem- 
bled Christians were drunk with wine. Yet no discourse can 
be more closely logical than Peter’s, which immediately fol- 
lowed. Scripture and reasoning are closely linked together to 
make a proof which no force of prejudice can break. While 
Peter preaches his rational faculties are in their highest exer- 
cise. While under the power of the Spirit his self-poise is not 
disturbed, and, though intensely earnest, he is perfectly -him- 
self. He affirms that the sign of the reign of the Messiah was 
to be the bestowal of the prophetic gift on all classes of man- 
kind. The sons, the daughters, the young men, the old men, 
the bondmen and bondwomen should all alike receive the gift 
of God. Whatever we may define the gift of prophecy to be, 
it is for all men; whatever the gift of the Spirit may be, none 
are in the purpose of God excluded from its possession. What- 
ever else it may do, it brings man into direct fellowship with 
God. Interpreting Joel’s prophecy by the effects which fol- 
lowed that Pentecostal day, we may say that the divine gift 
assured those who believed, of God’s fatherhood, of their re- 
demption in Christ, and of their fellowship in love with all 
who like themselves believed on him. “ And day by day, con- 
tinuing steadfastly with one accord in the temple, and break- 


ing bread at home, they did take their food with gladness and 
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singleness of heart, praising God, and having favor with all 
the people.” 

That this lovely vision of the scope and power of the Gos- 
pel has been clouded, over and over again, in the past ages of 
tle Church, everyone who has read tle Church’s history well 
knows. Yet it comes back to us not only with its ancient 
beauty, but with something of its original quickening force. 
The Gospel which to so many is a dead letter becomes again 
a life. A new apprehension of the realness of Christianity 
possesses the minds of the bearers of its message. The two 
worlds, usually so far apart in our efforts to conceive them, come 
near together; they who call upon God have an assured convie- 
tion that he does hear prayer; tle power of the unseen once 
more gains ascendency over the conscience; and, though the 
outer world may pass on as before, with the busy men in it, as 
busy men are always in it, yet it is controlled by another spirit. 
Men ask as never before, “ Who is my neighbor? And what 
do I owe to him?” Life after a divine pattern is to thonsands 
a hope, and to some a realization. The world feels that pow- 
erful influences have come into its life, and in a confused way 
tries to make clear to itself what they are. The ancient mock- 
ery, too, repeats itself, “These men are full of new wine.” 
They are fools, idiots, madmen, but, as always, “ Wisdom is 
justified of her children.” 

We cannot say that world-wide visitations of the power of 
the divine come to us often, but we will all agree that the 
evangelical revival which began in the last century, end of 
which we are the children, was one of these. But, though we 
are the children of that revival, it seems to us that we do not 
usually see the fact in its breadth or discover the full force of 
its effects. One of the reasons of our failure of discernment is 
the habit we Methodists have of appropriating the revival as 
our own, and of speaking and acting as if it were our own spe- 
cial possession. It is no more ours than the Spirit, its heavenly 
force, is ours. In fact, it is world-wide; and, if we are faith- 
ful to its lessons, its effects in the century to come may be as 
great as they have been in the century past. It may yet add 
to its work in philanthropy the reconstruction of theology, the 
reorganization of Church polity, and the entire method of con- 
templating Christianity itself. If so, it will be felt in all the- 
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ologies, creeds, Churches, and social conditions of men. Let 
us, then, in order to prove this broad proposition, sketch the 
history and nature of the movement. 

We will not tarry to dwell on its philanthropic history. 
This is “ known and read of all men.” The interest in the wel- 
fare of the poor which distinguishes our age; the revival of 
Jhristian missions ; the abolition of the slave trade by England 
followed by the abolition of slavery in the English colonies, and 
that followed by the abolition of slavery throughout the Chris- 
tian world; the reforms of prison management and discipline ; 
the efforts made everywhere to help the helpless, originated in 
or have been stimulated by the evangelical revival of which we 
speak. It has created a century unlike any other in history, 
and has given both new meaning and new emphasis to the term 
“humanity.” For a time, under the appeals of Wilberforce 
and Hannah More, it changed for the better the manners of the 
nominal Christians among the titled and ruling classes of Eng- 
lish society. On these facts we shall not dwell. Taken to- 
gether they make a history of self-sacrifice and devotion to human 
welfare paralleled only by the missionary labors of the Middle 
Ages and the apostolic days. We prefer to dwell on features little 
noticed, and will select two: (1) It created a new conception of 
subjective Christianity ; and (2) It established a new ground 
of conviction of the truth of Christianity. By both of these it 
increased the practical power of Christianity many fold. 

1. It created a new conception of subjective Christianity. We 
emphasize the word “subjective,” for the evangelical revival 
accepted cordially the objective truths of our faith. It was not 
a dogmatic revival. Nor did it in the precise sense create the 
first apprehension of the truths with which it busied itself. It 
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did, however, create them anew for that age. They were the « 


truths which Luther had found in the New Testament Scriptures, 
but which afterward had been wholly lost. The proclamation 
of these truths grated upon the ears of the men—the Christians 
—of the eighteenth century. Hunt tells us, in his //istory of 
Religious Thought in England, that the Holy Spirit was 
believed by some Chureh of England men to have been in 
the world in the apostolic age, but after that to have practically 
quitted it; others, that the Spirit dwells in the Bible as the 
source of inspiration ; others, in the sacraments of the Church, 
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without explaining clearly in what mode. Warburton, the 
greatest scholar among the bishops, in his treatise on The Doe- 
trine of Grace, maintained that miraculous gifts were necessary 
for the establishment of Christianity, “but that the operations 
of the Spirit ceased with the apostolic age.” “ Without the gift 
of tongues,” he writes, “and the power to work miracles, the 
heathen would never have been converted. But, when the 
canon of Seripture was complete, the office of the Spirit was in 
part transferred to the rule of faith. It may not be possible to 
fix the time when the miraculous operations of the Spirit ceased ; 
but to talk of the Spirit being in the world now, and miracu- 
lously changing men’s hearts, is pure fanaticism.” * It was, 
however, admitted that the Spirit occasionally assisted the 
faithful. But his constant abode and supreme illumination 
was in the Scriptures. Of the same purport is the conversa- 
tion between John Wesley and Bishop Butler. “ Sir,” said 
the bishop, “ what do you mean by faith?” “My lord,’ Wes- 
ley answered, “by justifying faith I mean a conviction wrought 
in a man by the Holy Ghost, that Christ hath loved him and 
given himself for him, and that through Christ his sins are for- 
given.” The bishop said that some good men might have that 
kind of faith, but not all Christians. “Mr. Wesley,” said But- 
ler, “ making short of the matter, I once thought you and Mr. 
Whitefield well-meaning men, but I cannot think so now. 
Sir, the pretending to extraordinary revelation and gifts of the 
Holy Ghost is a horrid thing, a very horrid thing.” + 

If England held that day within her borders two better men 
than Joseph Butler and John Wesley we have never heard 
them named ; and yet how far apart in their beliefs! Barring- 
ton, Bishop of Durham in that century, wrote a treatise on 
The Teaching and Witness of the Holy Spirit. He claims 
that the witness of the Spirit was given only for the purpose of 
miraculously establishing Christianity in its first age. In some 
sense he believes the Spirit to operate in every age, but he can- 
not tell how, and curtly dismisses this branch of his subject.t 
At this point the great divines of the English Church were 
agreed with the deists, for Bolingbroke considered it to be 
blasphemy to suppose that man partakes in the divine nature, 


*Hunt, History of Religious Thought in England, vol. ili, p. 279. 
t Ibid., vol. ili, p. 289. + Quoted by Overton, vol. i, p. 550. 
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and that God breathes upon our spirits.* And so, for that 
matter, did the English bishops. 

One need not go far to find the causes of this limited view 
of Christianity. It was the age of the rational. England had 
been convulsed by two political revolutions. Of these, the 
first, the great rebellion, had aimed at a more complete refor- 
mation in religion. It had ended in the overthrow of the mon- 
archy and of the established Church. The fervid energy of the 
Puritan was not satisfied with less than the reconstitution of 
civil society according to his ideal. His zeal was less the zeal 
of Paul than the zealof Joshua. The restoration of the Stuarts 
had been followed by the futile attempts of one of them, James 
II, to bring in the Roman Catholic faith again. If Puritans 
overthrew the monarchy, Church of England men overthrew 
the dynasty and changed the succession to the crown. Thus, 
moving from Calvin almost to Rome, and from the edge of 
Rome to a middle position, the English people craved rest. 
The thought most present to them was the danger of strong 
emotion on any subject. The reasonableness of the Christian 
religion was the only aspect of it tolerated. To abjure en- 
thusiasin was the duty of every man. And, under the limited 
view of the reasonableness of Christianity and of the danger of 
any claim of a direct communication between God and the 
human spirit, the English nation sank down into brutality. 
The pulpit became ineffective, and deists mocked the Gospel of 
Christ as being no better than their own. 

Against this conception of Christianity as being coldly ra- 
tional John Wesley proclaimed the truth of the day of Pen- 
tecost. Religion is a divine life in the human soul; man does 
have fellowship with God through the Holy Spirit. The Holy 
Spirit does renew man in the likeness of Christ, and attests the 
fact of the renewal by a divine witness. Man is not dependent 
on a priestly body for his access to Christ or his fellowship 
with Christ. He may go himself to God for the pardon of his 
sins, and may have the witness of that pardon within. For 
faith freely justifies and brings man into peace with God. 
This was the enthusiasm against which the age protested, but 
it was scriptural ; it was a new type of subjective religion for 
the English-speaking world. 


* Overton, vol. i, p. 552, 
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2. The evangelical revival which we here discuss estav- 
lished a new ground of conviction of the truth of Christianity. 
The age was the age of the evidence writers, and a mighty de- 
fense of Christianity they made. Lardner, Butler, Paley—- what 
immortal names! But with all their labors England remained 
as irreligious as ever. Butler’s confession of the state of the 
nation at the time of the publication of the Analogy has often 
been quoted: “It is come, I know not how, to be taken for 
granted by many persons that Christianity is not so much as a 
subject of inquiry, but that it is now at length discovered to 
be fictitious.” Observe his language, “discovered to be fic- 
titious ””—all confidence in the truth of Christianity gone. 
Here are the foremost men laboring with the resources of a 
great learning to convince, yet the English people were left 
just as they had been. The reasonableness of Christianity, the 
historical truth of Christianity, the harmony of Christianity with 
the constitution and course of nature, all shown, and yet no 
reform. How could there be reform? Paley had declared 
that the object of the advent of Christ was to give mankind 
a more convincing proof of immortality ; for him this was the 
whole of the Christian religion. The most important faculties 
of our nature on its Godward side were left untouched. 

Wesley boldly asserted that Christianity shines by its own 
light, and witnesses to its truth in the soul of everyone who be- 
lieves. The effect of this proclamation was instantaneous. Says 
Overton: “The arguments both of deists and evidence-writers 
rapidly became obsolete, when it was felt that both one and 
the other had omitted from their reasonings faculties which 
might prove to be the most important of which human nature 
is capable, but which had been contemptuously given over to 
the speculations of so-called mystics and enthusiasts.” * Lecky 
speaks of the theology of the time as “the cold, passionless 
theology of the eighteenth century”—a theology which re- 
garded Christianity as an admirable auxiliary to the police 
force and a principle of decorum and cohesion in society, but 
which carefully banished from it all enthusiasm; veiled or at- 
tenuated all its mysteries ; and virtually reduced it to an author- 
itative system of moral philosophy. + When Conyers Middle- 


* Abbey and Overton, vol. i, p. 606. 
+ Rationalism in Europe, vol. i, p. 167. 
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ton published his Jntroductory Discourse, he in fact un- 
settled the evidence of all Christian miracles. John Wesley 
perceived its bearing and opened his reply to Middleton thus: 
“In your late Jnguiry you endeavor to prove, first, that there 
were no miracles wrought in the primitive Church ; secondly, 
that all the primitive fathers were fools or knaves, and most of 
them both one and the other. And it is easy to observe the 
whole tenor of your argument tends to prove, thirdly, that no 
miracles were wrought by Christ or his apostles ; and, fourthily, 
that those, too, were fools or knaves, or both.” Here was a 
trying situation for the apologists for Christianity. ither the 
fathers of the postapostolic period were credulous simpletons, 
who believed all the stories of miracles wrought in their day, 
or they helped to maintain a pious fraud. In his reply to Mid- 
dleton, Wesley brought forward what he conceived to be the 
convincing evidence of the truth of Christianity, namely, the 
witness which Christianity gives of itself in the soul of every- 
one who trusts in Christ for redemption. He then adds: 


And this I conceive to be the strongest evidence of the truth of Chris- 
tianity. I do not undervalue traditional evidence. Let it have its place 
and its due honor, It is highly serviceable in its kind and in its degree. 
And yet I cannot set it on a level with this. 

It is generally supposed that traditional evidence is weakened by length 
of time, as it must necessarily pass through so many hands, in a contin- 
ued succession of ages. But no length of time can possibly affect the 
strength of this internal evidence. It is equally strong, equally new, 
through the course of seventeen hundred years. It passes now, even as 
it has done from the beginning, directly from God into the believing 
soul, i o> 

Traditional evidence is of an extremely complicated nature, necessarily 
including so many and so various considerations that only men of a strong 
and clear understanding can be sensible of its full force. On the con- 
trary, how plain and simple is this!) And how level to the lowest capac- 
ity! Is not this the sum, ‘One thing I know: I was blind, but now I 
see?” An argument so plain that a peasant, a woman, a child, may feel 
all its force. 

The traditional evidence of Christianity stands as it were a great way 
off; and, therefore, although it speaks loud and clear, yet makes a less 
lively impression. It gives us an account of what was transacted long 
ago, in far distant times as well as places; whereas, the inward evidence 
is intimately present to all persons, at all times, and in all places. ‘‘It 
is nigh thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, if thou believest in the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” This, then, is the record, this is the evidence, 
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emphatically so called, ‘‘that God hath given to us eternal life; and this 
life is in his Son.” 

If, then, it were possible (which I conceive it is not) to shake the tra- 
ditional evidence of Christianity, still he that has the internal evidence 
(and every true believer hath the witness or evidence in himself) would 
stand firm and unshaken. Still he could say to those who were striking 
at the external evidence, ‘‘ Beat on the sack of Anaxagoras.” But you 
can no more hurt my evidence of Christianity than the tyrant could hurt 
the spirit of that wise man. 

I have sometimes been almost inclined to believe that the wisdom of 
God has, in most later ages, permitted the external evidence of Chris- 
tianity to be more or less clogged and encumbered for this very end, that 
men (of reflection especially) might not altogether rest there, but be con- 
strained to look into themselves also, and attend to the light shining in 
their bearts. 

Nay, it seems (if it be allowed for us to pry so far into the reasons of 
the divine dispensations) that, particularly in this age, God suffers all 
kinds of objections to be raised against the traditional evidence of Chris- 
tianity, that men of understanding, though unwilling to give it up, yet, 
at the same time they defend this evidence, may not rest the whole 
strength of their cause thereon, but scek a deeper and firmer support 
for it. 

Without this I cannot but doubt whether they can long maintain their 
cause; whether, if they do not obey the loud call of God, and lay far 
more stress than they have hitherto done on this internal evidence of 
Christianity, they will not, one after another, give up the external and 
(in heart at least) go over to those whom they are now contending with, 
so that, in a century or two, the people of England will be fairly divided 
into real deists and real Christians. Aud I apprehend this would be no 
loss at all, but rather an advantage to the Christian cause; nay, perhaps 
it would be the speediest, yea, the only effectual way of bringing all rea- 
sonable deists to be Christians. 

May I be permitted to speak freely ? May I, without offense, ask of 
you that are called Christians, what real loss would you sustain in giving 
up your present opinion, that the Christian system is of God? . . . Does 
not the main of your Christianity lie in your opinions? Decked with a 
few outward observances? For, as to morality, even honest heathen mo- 
rality (O, let me utter a melancholy truth), many of those whom you 
style deists, there is reason to fear, have far more of it than you. 

Go on, gentlemen, and prosper. Shame these nominal Christians out 
of that poor superstition which they call Christianity. Reason, rally, 
laugh them out of their dead, empty forms, void of spirit, of faith, of 
love. Convince them that such mean pageantry . . . is absolutely un- 
worthy, you need not say of God, but even of any man that is endued 
with common understanding. Show them that, while they are endeavor- 
ing to please God thus, they are only beating the air. Know your time; 
press on; push your victories till you have conquered all that know not 
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God. And then he, whom neither they nor you know now, shall rise 
and gird himself with strength, and go forth in his almighty love and 
sweetly conquer you all together.* 


Thus did John Wesley affirm that the Christianity of opin- 
ion is no Christianity at all, and that to constitute a man a 
Christian there must be faith in a personal Redeemer. “ A 
string of opinions,” he told Middleton, “is no more Christian 
faith than a string of beads is Christian holiness.” In declar- 
ing the inward testimony for Christianity the most important 
for mankind generally, he laid a new foundation for Christian 
confidence, or, to speak more accurately, relaid an old founda- 
tion, and in so doing brought in a new era. The first effect, 
therefore, of the evangelical revival upon theology was to ter- 
minate the deistical controversy. Both sides agreed that the 
strongest evidence of the truth of Christianity was a genuine 
Christian, and as the revival produced examples, almost innu- 
merable, of men turned from the coarsest vices to purity of 
life, the deists had to confess that the Christian was something 
more than a republication of natural religion, and the evidence- 
writers that they had missed an entire side of their subject. 
From that time to this the evidences of Christianity have been 
handled in a different spirit. We need only refer, as one of 
many proofs, to the magnificent closing passage of Coleridge’s 
Biographia Literaria, in which the internal evidence receives 
its due honor. 

A great force is, at all times, likely to evoke a counter force, 
and in this respect the evangelical revival has followed the 
precedents of history. At the close of the eighteenth century 
it seemed likely to take possession of all England. That it has 
not done so is due to the counter movement known as the 
Tractarian revival. The objects of Tractarianism were: (1) To 
set up a barrier against the spread of political liberalism; (2) 
To revive priestly authority, and thereby to save English 
Chureh principles from being wholly undermined. In order to 
see this reaction in clear light it is necessary to premise a few 
facts. 

The evangelical revival was a revival within the Church of 
England. When Jolin Wesley formed his societies he was still 
in the Establishment, though his followers did not necessarily 

* Works of Wesley, vol. ix, pp. 63, 64. 
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so reckon themselves. Such as had been churchmen might, 
and usually did, remain churchmen; but many of the Metho- 
dists cared little for the Church because the Church had cared 
little for them. Wesley himself, though a lover of all men, 
was not specially fond of dissenters as such. He was all the 
time guilty of what was then considered a grave offense 
against ecclesiastical order; he entered into other men’s par- 
ishes without the permission of rectors or curates. But he had 
fellow-workers, men of like spirit with himself, who remained 
in their parishes and preached the Gospel so dear to him. 
Fletcher of Madeley was a Church rector, and so were Grim- 
shaw, Berridge, Perronet, Romaine; there grew up an evan- 
gelical company in the Church itself, composed of these and of 
such men as Newton, Venn, Thomas Scott, Simeon, the Milners, 
of such laymen as Wilberforce and the Thorntons, and of such 
ladies as Hannah More. By the end of the last, or the begin- 
ning of the present, century the evangelicals had become 
the dominant party in the Church. And they effected, as 
already stated, a change which, in the nature of the case, 
Methodists could not, areformation of the manners of those 
members of polite society who claimed to be Christians. 

The second fact to be premised is that the English reforma- 
tion differed from the Continental in the reverence cherished 
by the English reformers for the early fathers and their the- 
ology. Luther cared for one father only, Augustine, and drew 
his doctrine mainly from Paul. Calvin had no more respect 
for the ancient fathers than for his own contemporaries, from 
whom he differed. But the English reformers drew doctrine 
from two sources, we should almost say equally, the New Tes- 
tament and the patristic writings. Hence they affirmed (a) 
baptismal regeneration, (0) apostolic succession, and (c) the 
priestly character of the clergy. The old divines of the seven- 
teenth century were steeped in patristic learning. But with 
the decline of the sense of the supernatural, which was charac- 
teristic of the eighteenth century, and with the increase of the 
disposition to exhibit Christianity as reasonable, the practice of 
appealing to the fathers fell into disuse. The patristic view of 
Christianity, which was one of intense faith, and the eighteenth 
century view were wholly alien the one from the other. But 
the reverence for patristic authority was not dead, it was only 
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sleeping. It was, as we see the history now, natural that this 
reverence should revive, and that when revived it should find 
its chief antagonist in evangelicalism. 

It was quite supposable, therefore, that the distinctive posi- 
tion of the English Church—that of postapostolic Christianity 
—would be asserted; the occasion alone was required. Such 
an occasion in time was supplied. Evangelicalism removed the 
barriers which separated dissenters and churchmen. In fact, 
evangelicalism led to an increase of dissent. Says Overton, 
Henry Venn was at one time in the habit of attending a dis- 
senting meeting. John Newton at first thought of joining a 
dissenting communion. William Wilberforce sometimes at- 
tended other places of worship than the Church. William 
Grimshaw actually built a Methodist chapel and a house for 
the preacher in his own parish, and within a stone’s throw of 
the parish church. In short, the evangelicals, like the Meth- 
odists, regarded the Church of England simply as one out of 
many Protestant bodies, “and as this was the dissenting, not 
the Church, view, their principles obviously led to the increase 
of dissent.”* The Church was in danger of losing the dis- 
tinctive position which has separated it from other Protestant 
bodies. Evangelicalism was making all the real Christians of 
England one brotherhood. 

For old-fashioned churchmen this prospect was intolerable. 
The occasion for revolt came in time, in the passage of the 
Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829 and the Reform Bill of 
1832. The Anglo-Catholic reaction, it must not be forgotten, 
was on one side political and on the other theological. For 
both its theology and its politics found in the dogma of apos- 
tolic succession a sufficient principle. This is much to say, and 
all that is here said must be thoroughly proved. The great 
leaders of the Tractarian movement have left the world, but 
some of them have before death traced its history, and others 
have provided materials for a record of their part in its prog- 
ress. On its political side the Oxford movement was an effort 
to stem the progress of democracy ; on its theological side it 
was an effort to stem the evangelical revival. Substantially it 
was Toryism in gown andsurplice. Dean Church in his history 
says ; “ What is called the Oxford, or Tractarian, movement be- 

* The Evangelical Revival in the Eighteenth Century, p. 154. 
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gan in a vigorous effort for the immediate defense of the Church 
against serious dangers arising from the violent and threatening 
temper of the days of the Reform Bill. The Church was really 
imperiled amid the crude, revolutionary projects of the Reform 
epoch.”* This author also says of John Keble: “ He was a 
strong Tory, and by conviction and religious temper a thorongh 
high churchman.” Of Froude the dean says: “ The break-up 
of parties caused by the Roman Catholic emancipation was fol- 
lowed by the French and Belgian revolutions of 1830, and these 
changes gave a fresh stimulus to all the reforming parties in Eng- 
land—W higs, Radicals, and liberal religionists. They stirred 
in him [Froude] the fiercest disgust and indignation, and as 
soon as the necessity of battle became evident to save the Church 
he threw himself into it with all his heart, and his attitude was 
thenceforth that of a determined and uncompromising combat- 
ant.” + <All this is confirmed by Newman’s language in his 
Apologia. 

On its theological side the Oxford movement was, as already 
said, a reaction against evangelicalism. No headway could be 
made against political liberalism without the force of a theo- 
logical dogma. Mr. Newman confesses this in his article in 
the British Critic for 1839. ‘1 have already said,” he writes, 
“that though the object of the movement was to withstand 
the liberalism of the day I found and felt that this could not 
be done by negatives. It was necessary for me to have a posi- 
tive basis. This took me to the great Anglican divines.” + 
This dogma was the dogma of apostolic succession, with its con- 
sequences, a mediating priesthood and the conveyance of the 
grace of the Holy Spirit by such a priesthood in the sacra- 
ments. Evangelicalism had affirmed the priesthood of all be- 
lievers, as against the priesthood of a class or distinct body in 
the Church. It told every penitent to go directly to God for 
an immediate pardon, and taught him to expect the divine as- 
surance of forgiveness. Its theology necessarily set aside a 
mediating priest as necessary to the creation of fellowship be- 
tween the sinner and God. 

Evangelicalism and apostolic succession were and are incom- 
patible with each other. Thus, the Preface to the first volume 
of the Zracts for the Times, published in 1834, says: “ Meth- 

* The Oxford Movement, p. 1. + Ibid., p. 49. + Dean Chureb, Oxford Movement. p. 173. 
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odism and popery are in different ways the refuge of those 
whom the Church stints of the gifts of grace; they are the 
foster-mothers of abandoned children.” Church also says of 
Keble that “ he looked with great and intelligent dislike at the 
teaching and the working of the more practical system, which, 
under the name of evangelical Christianity, was aspiring to 
dominate religious opinion, and which, after combining some 
of the most questionable features of Methodism and Calvinism, 
denounced with fierce intolerance everything that deviated from 
its formula and watehwords.” * And again: “ Froude learned 
from him [Keble] to be anti-Erastian, anti-Methodistical, anti- 
sentimental, and as strong in his hatred of the world, as con- 
temptuous of popular approval, as any Methodist.” + And so 
Isaac Williams reports Froude as saying to him: “ Isaac, we 
must make a row in the world. Why should we not? Only 
consider what the peculiars, that is, the evangelicals, have done 
with a few half-truths to work upon. . . . We must have short 
tracts and get people to preach on the apostolic succession and 
the like.” All this is abundantly confirmed in the life of 
Newman. He had been an evangelical, and had begun his work 
as a clergyman of that school. ‘ He had,” says his biographer, 
Miss Mozley, “been converted by it to a spiritual life, and so 
fur his experience bore witness to its truth. He ever felt grate- 
ful to the good clergyman who introduced them [evangelical 
principles], and to the books, such as Scott’s Force of Truth, 
Beveridge’s Private Thoughts, and Doddridge’s ise and Prog- 
ress, Which insist upon them.” § In his Apologia he says of 
himself: “ The vital question was how men are to keep the 
Church from being liberalized ; the true principles of Church 
worship seemed so radically decayed, and there was such distrac- 
tion in the councils of the clergy. The Bishop of London of 
the day had been for years engaged in diluting the high or- 
thodoxy of the Church by the introduction of the evangelical 
body into places of influence and trust. He had deeply of- 
fended men who agreed with himself by an offhand saying to 
the effect that belief in apostolical succession had gone out with 
the nonjurors. I felt affection for my own Church, but not 
tenderness. I thought that, if liberalism once got footing within 


* Oxford Movement, p. 24. + Ibid., p. 32. 
¢ Autobiography of Isaac Williams, pp. 63, 64. 
§ Miss Mozley, Life of Newman, vol. 1, p. 122. 
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her, it was sure of the victory in the event.” * He was sail- 
ing on the Mediterranean in the summer of 1830. He says of 
his feelings: “It was the success of the liberal cause which 
fretted me inwardly. On my return, though forced to stop a 
day at Paris [it was just after the revolution of 1830], I kept 
indoors all tle time, and all that I saw of that beautiful city 
was what I saw from the diligence.” + And once more: “] 
had a supreme contidence in our cause; we were upholding 
that primitive Christianity which was delivered for all time by 
the early teachers of the Church, and which was registered and 
attested in the Anglican formularies by the Anglican divines. 
That ancient religion had well-nigh faded away out of the land 
through the political changes of the last one hundred and fifty 
years, and it must be restored. No time was to be lost, for the 
Whigs had come to do their worst and the rescue might come 
too late.” + 

Still farther is our assertion—to wit, that the Oxford move- 
ment is a reaction against the evangelical revival—confirmed 
from the language of the Tracts for the Times. Tract 80, on 
“ Reserve in the Communication of Religious Knowledge,” has 
some remarkable statements. Thus, it says it is necessary “ that 
we inquire more at length into that system which has claimed 
for itself the inmost sanctuary of religion, and at once predis- 
poses men so strongly to be thoroughly opposed to all that we 
ean urge. . . . The system of which I speak is characterized 
by these circumstances, an opinion that it is necessary to ob- 
trude and bring forward prominently and explicitly the doe- 
trine of the atonement. This one thing it puts in the place of 
all the principles held by the Church catholic, dropping all 
proportion of the faith. It disparages, comparatively, nay, in 
some cases has even blasphemed, the most blessed sacraments.” § 
In the same manner “ eloquent preaching and delivery ” are 
criticised : “ If people in general were now asked what was the 
most powerful means of advancing the cause of religion in the 
world, we should be told that it was eloquence of speech 
or preaching ; and the excellency of speech, we know, con- 
sists in delivery ; that is the first, the second, and the third 
requisite. Whereas, if we were to judge from Holy Scripture 


* Apologia, pp. 79, 80. + Ibid., p. 82. + Ibid., p. 96. 
§ Tracts for the Times, vol. v, p- 43. 
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of what were the best means of promoting Christianity in the 
world, we would say, obedience; and if we were to be asked 
the second, we should say, obedience ; and if we were to be 
asked the third, we should say, obedience. And it is evident 
that if the spirit of obedience exists simple and calm statement 
will go far. Not that we would be thought entirely to depre- 
ciate preaching as a means of doing good ; it may be necessary 
in a weak and languishing state ; but it is a characteristic of this 
system, as opposed to that of the Church, and we fear the un- 
due exaltation of an instrument which Scripture, to say the least, 
has never much recommended.” * 

It will be observed that in all these passages from the tracts 
the evangelicals are not named ; but they are certainly meant. 
It is plain that the ground of objection to the evangelical revi- 
val here is that it destroys obedience to a divinely ordained 
clergy. It is assumed that if there be the spirit of obedience 
to a clergy coming to the people with the authority of an apos- 
tolical succession there will be no need of persuasiveness of 
speech ; the authoritative word of the priest will suffice. Note, 
too, that the distinctive feature of the evangelical preaching— 
the laying of emphasis on the doctrine of atonement—is con- 
demned as setting forth one part of Scripture at the expense 
of other parts. Our proposition, that the Oxford movement 
was such a reaction as we have described, is abundantly proved. 

The success of the reaction has been, within the Church of 
England, complete. Evangelicalism in that Church has almost 
disappeared. While the power of the revival of the eighteenth 
century has been felt in other Protestant Churches, in this it 
has ceased to be felt as a power in any sense. In the Church 
which in the United States represents the English Church, the 
Protestant Episcopal, this reaction has been felt in the same 
way, but not to the same degree. Bishop McLaren, of Chicago, 
in the Church Club Lectures, gives as the three antagonists of 
the Church of England, heretofore and now, Lollardism, 
Lutheranism, and Calvinism. The same divine conceives the 
ministry to be “ media” through which the Holy Ghost “ effee- 
tuates God’s grace upon men’s souls and bodies, and by which 
regenerated men may worship God and maintain visible com- 
munion with him and with all who are in him.” 


* Tracts for the Times, vol. v, p. 73, f. 
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Space fails us for speaking of another result of the evangel- 
ical revival, which may be called a perversion of its funda- 
mental principle, namely, the change of the inward witness to 
the truth of Christianity to the position of a judgeship over 
Scripture itself. To Schleiermacher is ascribed the creation 
of the phrase, “the Christian consciousness.” Both he and Wes- 
ley took their lessons in the nature of subjective religion from 
the Moravians, What the one described as the Christian con- 
sciousness the other called the “ witness of our own spirit” to 
the divine power of the Gospel. But the followers of the great 
German theologian have made the agreement of the contents 
of the canonical writings with the Christian consciousness the 
criterion of inspiration. Thereby they have reduced revealed 
truth to a state of uncertainty, for it must always be asked, 
“Whose consciousness must be taken as the test of truth?” 
The school of theology which, in our own country, represents 
this attitude of the mind toward the Scripture is well known ; 
but the fact is not so well known that it owes its origin to the 
action of the evangelical revival. Wesley abode within the 
limits of the written word. ‘“ Let me be,” he said, “a man of 
one book.” All thoughts and opinions of men were brought 
by him to this one test: Do they agree with Scripture? If 
not, they are without authority. How much he safeguarded 
his people, by laying down this principle, is seen in the theo- 
logical sobriety of Methodism amid all its manifestations of a 
burning enthusiasm. 

Nor have we in this article left ourselves sufficient space 
wherein to describe adequately the agency of the evangeli- 
eal movement in spreading the Arminian view of the salva- 
bility of all men. Wesley found Arminianism a dogma of the 
schools; he made it the burden of an energetic propagandism. 
His moral feeling decided for him between a particular and a 
universal redemption ; and with all the energy of an aroused 
moral feeling he inveighed against particularism. “The mo- 
ment,” says Fairbairn, “the idea of equity was admitted to a 
place in the relations of God to man, the old, absolute uncon- 
ditionalism became untenable.” * Evangelicalisin has made 
the old unconditionalism untenable, and has thereby become 
the leader of the theological progress of this century. It is the 


* The Place of Christ in Modern Theology, p. 171. 
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inspirer of the call for theological reconstruction, and without 
its view of the divine equity toward man theological recon- 
struction is impossible. 

We could wish, too, for more space wherein to consider the 
element of weakness in the evangelical revival; we must speak 
tenderly here, but even tenderness does not forbid the speak- 
ing of the truth. That weakness is the smallness of its con- 
tributions to theological and general literature. It has been a 
working, not a writing, force. Its philanthropic triumphs are 
not balaneed by like triumphs in the realm of thought. The 
rich intellectual resources of the Puritans of the seventeenth 
century cannot be claimed for the evangelicals and Methodists 
of the eighteenth. Indeed, some of the evangelical church- 
men depreciated culture. Even William Romaine, the scholar 
and preacher, asks: “ Were dying sinners ever converted by 
the spots on the moon? Was ever miser reclaimed from ava- 
rice by Jupiter’s belt? Or did Saturn’s ring ever make a lasciv- 
ious female chaste? The modern divinity brings you no nearer 
than 121,000,000 miles short of heaven.” * The great awaken- 
ing has but one name in general literature, and that belongs to 
the eighteenth century, the name of William Cowper. Hannah 
More espoused the evangelical cause and made evangelicalism 
acceptable to the great of England, but she is little read now. 
Canon Overton says on this point, with entire truth: “The re- 
vivalists had other, and what they deemed more important, 
work to do; but, as a matter of fact, the intellectual work had 
to be done, and it was not they who did it. It is curious to 
observe how John Wesley felt this; for, in reference to the 
books which he read, in his Journal there is hardly one allu- 
sion to any book that came from the Methodist or evangelical 
school, but a great number to those written by old-fashioned 
churchmen.” + 

For ourselves, we consider the contemptuous tone adopted 
against evangelicalism by critics as unjust; yet we must 
confess that what literature it has to show is scanty. But there 
is still another reason for its scantiness and for its lack of power 
to interest many. Evangelical books are the prolongation of 
evangelical sermons. They aii, as the sermons do, at imme- 
diate, practical results. Yet how few volumes of readable 


* Overton, Evangelical Revival, p. 66. t Ibid., p. 122. 
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sermons has evangelicalism produced! When the growth in 
numbers is considered, the intellectual product of the nine- 
teenth century is still less than that of the eighteenth. The uni- 
versity-trained men with whom Methodism originated gave it an 
outfit; they have had few successors. We still point to their 
works with a reverence and affection which speak well for our 
loyalty to them, but at the same time speak little for our intel- 
lectual originality. ‘ Man liveth not by bread alone ;” he lives 
not by the spoken word alone; the written word abideth. Life 
and literature are related to one another as root and flower. 
Ideas which touch the intellect and sensibilities must blossom 
in literary forms; but our blossoming seems to be slow. When 
we consider how many of the foremost young men of England 
have, after being trained in evangelicalism, rejected it, we are 
compelled to ask if one reason of the rejection be not its intel- 
lectual poverty. We have named some of these young men 
who were driven over to High Church principles by their 
Toryism; but Frederick W. Robertson was a Liberal, not a 
Tory; he remained liberal in politics, and was broad in theo- 
logical ideas, but all the same evangelicalism lost him. It is 
well for us in the United States that Church history has come 
to us in the person of Neander, imbued with evangelical feel- 
ing, and showing how the theology of the heart and the pro- 
foundest learning can be combined together. We have in him 
all the wealth of German scholarship without its noxious ele- 
meuts. His writings and the writings of his American suc- 
cessors are a lesson to our young men. Evangelicalism is not 
necessarily shallow; neither will it, as Leslie Stephen declares 
it will, “die of inanition.” A great work opens before us who 
are the heirs of this precious visitation, a work which may well 
employ our energies during the coming century. 
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Art. I.—A NON-RESIDENT SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. 
THE CURRICULUM, 


[For Matriculation. Examination on Elementary English Branches : 
Grammar, Geography, etc.; Literature: English and American—Great 
Masters of Prose and Poetry in England and America; Historical : Bib- 
lical History, History of the English People, History of America, His- 
tory of American Methodism; Doctrinal and Denominational: The Larger 
Catechism, Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Doctrinal 
Aspects of Christian Experience, Life of John Wesley, Wesley’s Ser- 
mons, Volume I; Social and Practical: Social Aspects of Christianity, 
The Revival and the Pastor; Written Sermon and Essay. 

First Year. Academic: Ancient and Medieval History, Principles of 
Rhetoric; Biblical: 1. Introduction—Inspiration, Canon, Hebrew and 
Cognate Tongues, Hebrew Manuscripts, Ancient Versions, The Penta- 
teuch, The Historical Books, The Poetical Books, The Prophetical Books; 
2. Hxegesis—Studies in the Four Gospels, The Study of the English 
New Testament, A Study in the Acts of the Apostles (William Arthur); 
Systematic Theology: Sources, Scientific Basis, Systemization, Theism, 
Theology, God, Trinity, Son of God, Holy Spirit, Creation, Providence, 
Anthropology, Primitive Man, Primitive Holiness, Sin, Wesleyan Theol- 
ogy as set forth in Wesley’s Sermons and in his ‘‘ Plain Account;” He- 
clesiastical: Development of Ecclesiastical Authority in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Ecclesiastical Architecture; Social and Homiletical ; 
Problem of Religious Progress, Theory and Practice of Extemporaneous 
Preaching; Written Sermon and Essay. 

Second Year. Academic: Modern History, Logic; Bidlical: 1. Intro- 
duction—The New Testament, The Greek Language at the Christian 
Epoch, New Testament Greek, Manuscripts, Ancient Versions and Edi- 
tions, Canon, Genuineness, Contents of the Four Gospels, The Acts of 
the Apostles, The Pauline Epistles, The Catholic Epistles, The Apoca- 
lypse; 2. Hzxegesis: Studies in the Pauline Epistles, The Study of the 
English New Testament Continued; Systematic Theology: Christology, 
The Person of Christ, Divine Incarnation, Soteriology, Theories of the 
Atonement, The Salvation in Christ, The Arminian Treatment of Original 
Sin, Justification, Regeneration, Assurance, Sanctification, Eschatology, 
Inspiration, Angels; Hcclesiastical : The Church, The Sacraments, Chris- 
tian Archeology, History of Methodism, The General Conference and the 
Episcopacy, The Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Digest 
of Methodist Law; Practical and Aggressive Christian Life: Missions 
and the Missionary Society, The Sunday School; Written Sermon and 
Essay. 

Third Year. Academic : Elements of Psychology; Christian Hvidences : 
‘‘The Supernatural Book;” Biblical: 1. Hermeneutics: Introduction, 
Criticism, Exegesis, Qualifications of an Interpreter, History of Herme- 
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neutics, Methods of Interpretation, General Hermeneutics—Principles, 
Speciali—Hebrew Poetry, Figurative Language, Parables, Allegories, 
Proverbs, Types, Symbols, Prophecy, Apocalyptics, Quotations in Scrip- 
ture, Discrepancies, Progress of Doctrine, Analogy of Faith, Doctrinal 
and Practical Use of Scriptures; 2. The Higher Criticism; 8. Bible 
Geography—Palestine; Hzegesis: Studies in the Pentateuch; Ecelesias- 
tical: Church History—The Early Church A. D. 30-768; Medieval 
Church 768-1517; The Reformation 1517-1545; History of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, The Historic Episcopate—Investigation of An- 
glican Orders, The Ordinal of Edward VI, High Church Anglicanism, 
Methodist Episcopal Orders; Social and Practical Life: Introduction to 
Political Economy, The Epworth League; Written Sermon and Essay. 

Fourth Year. Theological Encyclopedia and Methodology : Definitions, 
The Church, Theology, Religion, Theological Schools, The University, 
Doubt and Belief, General Encyclopedia—Theology Considered as a Posi- 
tive Science, Historical Outline of Theology, Special Theological Ency- 
clopedia—Exegetical, Historical, Systematic, Practical Theology; Hze- 
gesis; Studies in Isaiah, The Life and Letters o1 St. Paul; Hoidences : 
Butler’s Analogy, Row’s Christian Evidences, History of Rationalism; 
Church History : Modern Church in Europe 1558-1892, in the United 
States 1492-1892, Protestant Foreign Missions; Homiletics: Preparation 
and Delivery of Sermons; Practical and Aggressive Christian Life: Chris- 
tian Ethics, The Call and Qualifications of Missionaries; Written Sermon 
md Hessay. 

Courses of study, in addition to the above, are provided for local and 
traveling preachers in the following languages: German, Norwegian and 
Danish, Swedish, Italian, Spanish. | 


Tux earliest preachers of the Gospel were not men from the 
schools, nor were they students of what in these days we call 
“science.” They were oarsmen, netweavers, and fishermen, 
tax collectors, and men of the field. There was no real science 
to study in their time. Classic literature they might have had 
—the works of Homer, Herodotus, Plato, Aristotle, and all 
the literary leaders of the best Greek civilization; but beyond 
a reference by Paul to one poet we find almost nothing in the 
New Testament to indicate even a slight knowledge of what we 
call the Greek Literature. The writers of the New Testament 
times, however, did have a literature, and they were well versed 
in it. It was in every respect better than the pagan best. It 
is our best to-day—the law and the prophets and the Psalms, 
full of sublime thoughts on the most important themes—the 
history of the race, the holiness and righteousness of the God 
of Israel, and the moral and spiritual possibilities of man. In 
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this the early apostles were trained from boyhood. Then, too, 
they had the greatest Teacher of the ages—greater far than 
Socrates and Plato, more simple, wiser, speaking with greater 
authority, and with a certain penetrating power which he only 
can have who knows that he deals with absolute truth. With 
such a Teacher the apostles enjoyed a course of training which 
was to serve them well in the building of the Church, “the be- 
ginning of a new civilization, and the transformation of hu- 
manity. 

These earliest ministers of Christ were makers of literature. 
They witnessed the most remarkable transactions of all history. 
It is of these they made record; and from these they received 
a measure of their inspiration. That which makes an author is 
not the fact or the mode of his writing. It is not merely the 
knowledge which he gets at second hand. It is the world of 

reality which he comes to know ; and his power is largely 
from the reality itself about which he writes. Moses, Matthew, 
and the other evangelists wrote of events they witnessed. 
This gave them greater advantage than any endowment of what 
we call genius. The apostles were the pioneers of a new civili- 

zation which was destined to reach the ends of the earth and 

the end of the ages. They had a story to tell. They told it. 
Their story was a Gospel. Having it in hand and heart, they 
“persuaded men” and built up society on a new theory and 
with a new aim. Their literary work was a very small part of 
their lifework. They not only wrote—they wrought; and 
they wrought before they wrote. They knew their own old 
book, and they knew the new Man who interpreted it anew. 
They received the living Spirit which their ascended Lord 
gave at Pentecost. These men, because of the times in which 
they lived—new times, wonderful times, days of great deeds, 
the “days of the Son of man”—were builders of character, 
artists with magnificent ideals, workers with regenerative 
forces at their command, themselves possessors of a personal 
experience which lifted them far above the realms of doubt and 
clothed them with divine authority. They knew, and they 
were. They had resources, and they were able to adapt them- 
selves to the age in which they lived. 

Here we see the elements of power possessed by the first 
preachers of the Gospel. The processes by which they were 
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prepared hold the radical pedagogic elements. The greatest 
force in education is in the profound personal conviction of 
reality and the surrender of one’s whole being to it. Scholar- 
ship does not make a man; nor does scholarship impress 
people. The scholar, to be of any use to men, must himeelf 
be a man, and must have the strength, the wisdom, the con- 
sistency, and the sympathy which belong to a true manhood. 
Schools cannot make men. Some of the most signal failures 
in the Christian ministry are men who have had “ educational” 
advantage without stint or limit. The minister is sent to show 
forth, and not merely to write and talk about, the inner world 
of righteousness and love. The electrician sets forth God’s 
wisdom through the wonders he is able to work by elec- 
tricity ; the astronomer, God’s infinitude and power through 
the sweep of intelligent vision he is able to command ; and 
the Christian minister must be able to show forth God’s love 
and grace by the life that he is able to live. These first 
apostles were men who lived in a new horizon and were ad- 
justed to it. They had ideas. These ideas were based on 
reality. Being impressed by irresistible fact, being possessed 
by new truth, being inflamed by love, they must be students. 
What they did have was the highest result of a thorough edu- 
cation. For such men as these to exist, under such conditions, 
was to be all the while seeing, developing, preparing, adapting, 
adjusting, accomplishing. These men, unlike the rabbis and 
Jeaders in the Jewish schools, had a vital knowledge of Old 
Testament history. They understood the old records from a 
new point of vision and from a new experience. They in- 
terpreted by power of spiritual insight the external and his- 
toric teachings of the book. 

We do not wish unduly to exalt, or make sectarian boast of, 
the early leaders of Methodism in England and America; but 
no student of Church history can fail to see that under the 
spell of a new life, with a new experience, under a new com- 
mission, the Methodist preachers of one hundred and fifty 
years ago were not unlike the early apostles in their preparation, 
their power, and their effectiveness. After Wesley had com- 
pleted his educational course, and had acquired his rare scholar- 
ship, he entered into the subjective life which for the first time 
prepared him to preach with power. Many of John Wesley’s 
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coadjutors and followers without his scholastic training also be- 
came powerful preachers. Being men who were and who knew, 
they were men of power. Of course they were students. In- 
tellectual impulse that springs from spiritual experience has 
never been sufliciently emphasized. The early preachers of 
Methodism did not gain their power by being students, but 
because of power they becaine students. Sometimes, indeed, 
they may have shocked oversensitive ears by their rude vernac- 
ular, but they commanded respect by their freshness and origi- 
nality ; and by processes of out-of-school training many of them 
became scholars worthy of the name. To-day there are Methi- 
odist ministers who, in pursuance of the policy instituted in the 
first century and adopted by Mr. Wesley in the last century, 
without college and seminary training have become devout Chiris- 
tians, intelligent students, able preachers, and successful pastors. 

The element of power is often the source of peril. The 
conditions of an age of necessity modify the standards of 
preparation for a given work in that age. The apostolic and 
early Methodistie method has been perverted, and there are 
young men inthe ministry of the Church who have come 
from farm and shop with little or no knowledge of the English 
language as to its construction, its value as a vehicle of thought, 
and the enlarging and refining contents of its literature. Such 
men are neither readers nor thinkers. Under the pressure of 
a “revival,” through an ambition to be ministers, and to be at 
once in the field “saving souls,” they drop plow or plane and 
seek, by the shortest possible route, professional recognition. 
Because of what is called by a certain class of men “ success in 
the work” the claims of the candidate are urged upon the 
Annual Conference, and through the old reiterations—“ not by 
might, nor by power,” “the glory of Methodism in the be- 
ginning,” the importance of having “men consecrated to the 
work,” and the like—these men are admitted on trial, and a 
little later by very much the same process become full mem- 
bers. Once in the Annual Conference they are in for life, to 
receive to the day of death something toward personal support 
—not much, but often too much, in view of what they are, and 
of what they do, and of what they have failed to do. This 
low standard in the Conference results in the filling up by 
these “pastors” of official boards with men of their own comn- 
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paratively low type, who as stewards, class leaders, and trus- 
tees degrade the church by their lack of taste, unworthy 
ideals, narrow prejudices, and parsimonious spirit. We cannot 
expect cultured men and women, nor even the schoolboys and 
schoolgirls of the day, to be interested in a chureh where 
boors pretend to preach and where such laymen as we have 
indicated have official place and control; where sensational de- 
vices are resorted to for filling up and building up the chureh ; 
where sentimentality of a very weak sort is substituted for 
spirituality ; and where ecclesiastical authority becomes a hu- 
miliating tyranny. 

The most discouraging feature of this superficial process of 
introducing men into the Christian ministry is to be found in 
the demoralizing effect of superticial and sometimes fraudulent 
examinations. That Annual Conference committees should 
allow such superficiality is discouraging. But the Conference 
that consents to this careless process, even though inspired by 
personal sympathy, is guilty of complicity with crime. It not 
only dishonors the Church, but it degrades the individual who 
consents to it. The fact that the candidate can sit still and 
without the protest of even a manly blush allow his case to be 
“passed” by the Conference, is sufficient in itself to show that 
he has not moral fiber enough to constitute an ordinary teacher 
in ethies for a public school. Men to be ministers in our day 
must be educated men, holy men, of course, men with the vision 
of the Lord and the consciousness of his presence; yet they 
must be edueated, in the school or out of the school, but self- 
educated. There is no other true education. The president 
of one of our oldest theological schools has issued a stirring 
appeal to the Church, asking a most important question and 
making a statement which should be repeated with emphasis 
to every young candidate for the ministry. He says: 

The present situation calls for serious thought. Our Conferences are 
crowded, and the doors thereof are besieged with applicants. Surely 
there is no lack of unskilled labor. Yet men of trained intelligence and 
ample knowledge are not too plenty. Why not urge and help young men 
who feel called to the ministry to an immediate education? Why should 
they wait until they lose the power of mental acquisition and then at- 
tempt the impossible? He learns most who learns earliest, and he learns 
best who acquires soonest the right and rapid mental movements, There- 
fore send our future ministers to school at once. 
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It is a fact that Methodist Episcopal ministers serve churches 
from ten to fifteen years longer than ministers of any otlier 
denomination. This is because of the peculiar economy of 
Methodism and its appointing power. Men too old for other 
Churches, and who would not be chosen by committees or con- 
gregations, are appointed by bishops because of the theory and 
the law of the ministry in our Church. There is an evil side 
to this. All men are not equally sensitive. Many “ good men” 
do not know their own limitations, or they are through self- 
interest blind to them. They must have a support, and some 
men are willing to accept support from a church even when 
they know that they cannot render such service as the church 
and community demand. There is a good side to this system 
of “ appointment” and this continued use of old men. Men of 
experience are valuable as counselors and pastors. Many men 
are at their best after sixty years of age, as scholars, as mem- 
bers of society, as preachers, as administrators of law, and as 
sympathetic and expert overseers of the flock. With an in- 
centive to continued freshness and study, old men who in other 
Churches might be excused because of their age are still per- 
mitted to exercise their functions. If ministers would be stu- 
dious and sprightly ; if they would read widely, preach short, 
stirring, thoughtful sermons, be sweet in temper, be faithful in 
service, live near to God, and draw the people in the same 
direction by the power of personal fervor, lifting people rather 
than adjusting themselves to the same people on the lower 
levels; if they would cultivate a love for the Bible, for general 
literature, for science and art, age would be an advantage to 
them and to the churches they serve. But there are men who 
are eager to become traveling preachers and members of the 
Annual Conference who should serve all their days as local or 
lay preachers and as temporary “supplies” or as assistants. 
Conference membership should be the prerogative of men 
who are thoroughly qualified by preparation, whether in the 
school or out of it, for the varied functions of this holy pro- 
fession. There is no earthly reason why every man who is 
qualified to exhort, to discharge the functions of an evangelist, 
or temporarily to look after the interests of a church should 
be made a full member of a Conference. 

Far be it from us to assert that men are to be educated only 
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through the seminary, or through the college and seminary ; 
but we must make a special plea for the training of candidates 
for the ministry in the college, whether they are to enjoy sem- 
inary opportunities or not. A man in these days who really 
has the elements in him to make the able minister can, if he 
will, secure both collegiate and professional training ; but where 
he can have but one of these by all means let it be that of the 
college. There is an increased respect for college men in soci- 
ety. The college has become of late years more practical. So- 
ciety has therefore come to respect the college as never before. 
The modern college sympathizes with the people at large, and 
its curricula embrace social, political, and practical topies which 
bear directly upon the well-being of the people. This sym- 
pathy between the college and the people is increasing, and for 
that reason it is highly important that ministers should come 
to the people from the college. Then there is a vague fear 
among certain classes of people that there is something in 
modern science which contradicts the teachings of Christianity. 
Every minister should, through college training, know just what 
science does teach; and he should know by personal acquaint- 
ance the men who as students and professors are foremost on 
the one hand in the denial, and on the other in the defense, 
of the faith. From this broad knowledge he should be able 
to discuss the harmony between true science and true religion. 
In view of the variety of the work which a minister must per- 
form in a wisely organized and active church he should himself 
be familiar with the varied fields of thought, research, and ac- 
tivity in which the people to whom he ministers are becoming 
more and more interested. That he may inspire the youth of 
his congregations to pursue educational courses, and to protect 
them while pursuing these courses from the intervention of all 
dangerous doubt, he should himself be a college ian in sym- 
pathy and by experience. Why should there not be in every 
church a class of “ intending collegians,” that young men, un- 
der wise and experienced pastoral supervision, may, in advance 
of their exposure, encounter and overcome the doubts and dif- 
ficulties which await them ? 

There is also a type of manhood fostered by college training 
which the ministry needs for the sake of its greatest social in- 
fluence. Why is it that in so many universities students in the 
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theological department are looked down upon, sometimes with 
ill-econcealed contempt, by the academic students? Making all 
due allowance for the prejudices which spring from what is 
called “ the natural heart ” against the spiritual kingdom and its 
representatives, there is too often something in the typical min- 
ister and in the “theologue” which repeis strong, stalwart, 
genuine men in college and in society. The theological student 
is often a dependent, educated by charity. This itself is not 
at all a ground for his disparagement ; but there are a few min- 
isters who were once theological students supported in this way, 
by individuals or by societies, who up to this day have never 
paid even the interest on the loan by which they were able to 
take their theological course. What is still worse, they seem to 
have no conscience about it. They marry, they have children, 
they buy books, they ride bicycles, they take summer vaca- 
tions, but seem to have no ethical sense which makes impera- 
tive the restoration of the funds by which they were educated 
for their profession. There is among a certain class of minis- 
ters and of candidates for the ministry a tone of servility which 
perhaps these processes of professional education promote; a 
readiness to accept gifts of money; the habit of soliciting dis- 
counts because of their office; and consequently the cultiva- 
tion of the tramp spirit and habit among men whose office stands 
for the highest, most independent, most manly type of man- 
hood. Life in the modern college tends to prevent this false 
and unfortunate estimate of the ministry. 

The theological student who has never taken a college course 
is always at a disadvantage. The foundations of his culture 
have been neglected. He is all the while in danger of 
building on the sand. He is doubly in danger of overempha- 
sizing certain branches or departments of truth. The man of 
limited education is, other things being equal, in greatest dan- 
ger of being a crank and hobbyist. He sees in part the world 
of learning. He studies a little New Testament Greek, but 
he knows nothing about Greek as Greek. He studies Hebrew 
a little, but he knows nothing about the Semitic languages 
in general, their relations to history, and the underlying forces 
in the Semitic civilization which have affected the historic de- 
velopment of the world at large. Men thus hurried into the 
ministry too often marry in haste. They lack the power of 
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wise discrimination. Their wives, picked up in the immature 
years, are in many cases unqualified to fill the parsonage and 
help the pastor. 

We plead, therefore, for a symmetrical training of the men 
who are to represent the Christian Church in this enlightened 
age, and who are to impress society with the nobility of Chris- 
tian manhood. Let men wait before entering the ministry. 
There is plenty of time. Jesus at twelve years of age aston- 
ished the leaders in the temple. In our time, if we could, we 
would have made him a “ boy preacher” and sent him through 
the land asa flaming herald. He, with divine wisdom, retired 
to Nazareth and remained in its quiet for eighteen years “sub- 
ject” to his parents, a student of nature and of the Holy 
Scriptures, and waiting for the ripening of character which 
should prepare him at thirty years of age to go forth on his 
mission. The ministry of the age may learn wisdom from his 
example. It is true that young men say, “ We cannot wait to 
secure an education before fulfilling our mission to save souls.” 
Wise men well know that if they would “save souls,” as the 
phrase goes, they will find no place with such opportunity for 
saving souls as the average college and theological seminary. 
To live a calm, strong, pure, unselfish, studious, godly life as a 
student among other students, and in the presence of profess- 
ors, for a term of years, will save more souls in a true sense 
than all the superficial, sentimental, sensational devices too 
often adopted by men who lose sight of the divine preparation 
by which men are best fitted for their divine work. 

Our Church provides, and has always provided, non-resident 
courses of study. Men of other denominations who are in the 
habit of speaking lightly concerning the standards of education 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church, and the processes of prep- 
aration for that ministry, are surprised when they open the 
Discipline of the Church to find how full and varied is the 
curriculum which the Church has appointed. Let us con- 
fess that it has been handled too carelessly and superficially. We 
depend upon the study of books, rather than upon the mastery 
of subjects. There is too much “ preparing for an examination,” 
rather than the acquisition of knowledge and power to be 
used in ministerial service. But a brighter day is dawning. 
Helps are now being provided for our candidates. The “ Itin- 
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erants’ Club” and other organizations for ministerial study and 
examinations have achieved large success. In almost every 
Conference we discover marked improvement. One reads with 
delight the report of all the recent “ Fall Examinations with 
Lectures and Discussions,” in five sessions appointed and con- 
ducted by the Board of Examiners of the New York East 
Conference. “ The Ocean Grove Summer School of Theology, 
Auxiliary to the Itinerant Club Movement,” is the largest and 
strongest of the late expressions in behalf of ministerial edu- 
cation in the Methodist Episcopal Church. In the Saint Louis 
Conference the provision of “ Memoranda of Examinations on 
the Course of Study” indicates another forward step. Chau- 
tauqua has been for twenty-three years a non-resident school of 
theology, with lectures—theological, philosophical, and practi- 
cal—conversazioni, and other devices for the benefit of the 
Christian ministry. It is a meeting place of ministers represent- 
ing fifteen or twenty different schools of theological thought, 
and its “ Ministerial Conferences,” especially in the department 
of practical theology, are always stimulating and broadening. 
The action of the last General Conference in providing for a 
“ Board of Examiners” in each Annual Conference is already 
bearing good fruit. The writer hopes we shall continue to mul- 
tiply “ “Clubs,” “ Congresses,” and “ Ministerial Conferences ” at 
summer assemblies and elsewhere, through which our ministers, 

old and young, may be stimulated to greater diligence and be 
guided in their attempt to acquire more thorough scholarship. 
When shall we have two or three “ Conference Study Sessions ” 
in local colleges and other literary institutions under the care of 
the Church, to which especially our young ministers may go for 
personal and professional improvement? Will the time ever 
come when we shall have a “ president, faculty, and correspond- 
ence bureau,” manned by a body of competent professors who 
shall prepare annual test papers, which, having been submitted 
by each Annual Conference to its candidates, shall again be 
referred for final examination to this bureau, so that when a 
man is announced in an Annual Conference as having reached 
“the grade of eight,” or “eight anda half,” it will mean some- 
thing and everybody will know what it means? May we not 
provide a traveling library of books in every Conference or 
district for distribution, and two or three important meetings 
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—Conferences or Seminars—for summer work with judicious 
directors ? 

There are still greater possibilities in this non-resident feature 
of theological training. We know men who, lacking the advan- 
tages of formal collegiate instruction before entering the minis- 
try, have set themselves at work systematically and persistently 
to turn life itself into a school. They have engaged private 
tutors in Greek or Hebrew, in literature, science, or theology, 
giving an hour a day to one of these studies. A wise young 
minister may so arrange his work as to make his pulpit, prayer 
meeting, teachers’ meeting, normal class, the higher grades 
of the Epworth League, pastoral visitation, or casual or pre- 
arranged conversations contribute to his personal power as 
student, preacher, and pastor. Suppose, for example, that a 
man with strong will, intent upon achievement, should devote 
himself in one year to four great subjects, giving to these in 
turn two hours a day for four days in the week. In thirty 
weeks he will have spent on these four themes two hundred 
and forty hours. He prepares forty new sermons a year, giv- 
ing an average of two hours a day for four days in the week 
for forty weeks. This adds three hundred and twenty hours a 
year. He gives two hoursa week for forty weeks to exegetical 
studies adapted to the prayer meeting. These add eighty hours. 
Thus in biblical and theological study the active minister 
spends at least six hundred and forty hours a year. The de- 
votion of this time to these subjects, with a view to public dis- 
courses, will have very much the effect of a student’s work 
in preparation for the recitation hours. Let him add to this 
personal work carefully conducted conversations and debate 
with thoughtful men of the community—skeptics, believers, 
inquirers, busy people, and the “shut-in”—finding out “ diffi- 
culties,” “ objections,” “arguments,” and what material must 
accumulate under such wisely ordered pastoral interviews for 
pulpit discussion! Then there is the actual work of pastoral 
visitation, with the constant desire and effort to learn the opin- 
ions, mental states, spiritual difficulties, social limitations, hin- 
drances, and all the things which the pastor must know in order 
wisely to feed and to tend his flock. Let a man give five hours 
a week for forty weeks to this kind of pastoral work, and he 
has spent in addition to all the rest, two hundred hours a year 
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in the wisest kind of study. This plan may be adopted by any 
undergraduate, he taking as his topic the subject-matter on 
which he is to be examined at the next Annual Conference. 
Having preached or lectured on every subject in his course, he 
could have little anxiety about his “examination ” by the Con- 
ference Board. With the thoughtful reading of current news, 
classic literature, topics of the day at the rate of ten hours a 
week for fifty weeks, the aggregate of all this prearranged and 
persistent study of men and books will show nearly fourteen 
hundred hours a year of professional study. And while it may 
seem impracticable for any man to order so many hours each day, 
it is a very easy thing for a man who has a minimum of will 
power to devote fourteen hundred hours a year to pastoral 
service, social studies, pulpit and other preparations—all of 
which are parts of his non-resident theological seminary. The 
student in the regular institution gives little more time than 
that. 

The secret of a minister’s power, however, must lie in his 
personal consciousness of oneness with God, and of the fact 
that he is a representative of the things of God and his king- 
dom. A minister must remember—and it must be very real 
to him—that in the most humble community and in the lowli- 
est church he is the representative in that place of truth and 
righteousness, of progress, of reform, of all high ideals, of all 
that Jesus taught, of all that Jesus is; that in a sense he repre- 
sents all Christian Churches and the Holy Catholie Church 
throughout the universe. His field may be a small one, but 
the realm he represents is boundless. He is a type of the best 
society—refined, courteous, pure in speech, a man of guarded 
lips, a master of the art of discreet silence—a gentleman of the 
class to which Jesus belonged, who was, as Thomas Dekker 
sang: 





A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit, 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed. 


The minister in the lowest sphere is the representative of 
the realm of spirit, of spiritual phenomena, of spiritual forces, 
of spiritual laws. This large consciousness must make him a 
student ; it will inspire him, save him from littleness, impart to 
him personal dignity, give him large vision, kindle his imagina- 
tion, strengthen his judgment, warm his sympathy, develop his 
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intellect, and beget within him a ceaseless, irresistible passion 
to know, to love, to be, and to do. 

A man of this type can never find himself in a place “too 
small” for him. He will de, and his sermons will be the fruit 
of his personality. For the man is always the soul of his ser- 
mon. In the sermon his own ideals will appear, whether he 
purposely intends to set them forth or not. He may not often 
preach what are called “ great sermons,” but he will always be 
a “great preacher.” It is one thing to preach a “ great ser- 
mon ;” it is entirely a different thing, a more radical and more 
important thing, to be a “ great preacher.” 

When John on Patmos saw Christ standing with the seven 
stars in his right hand he fell to the earth in terror; but at 
once he felt the pressure of that right hand of Christ upon his 
head. Did the stars which the Son of man held form a coronet 
of glory about the apostle’s brow? What a symbol is this of 
the relation which the divinely appointed minister and the 
churches sustain to each other! The burden of responsibility 
is a crown of glory. And it is a symbol, too, of the relation 
which the minister sustains to Christ. The hand that rested 
with divine authority upon the apostle’s brow held firmly the 
stars which adorned it. O, Thou who holdest the seven stars 
in thy right hand, place upon our heads thy hand, that our 
strength and our glory may be not ours but thine! 
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Art. II.—PREACHING THE GOSPEL FOR A WITNESS. 


From an early date in Church history there have been two 
views of the future triumph of Christianity. Both comprise 
the final victory of Christ on the earth, but by processes radi- 
cally different. A majority of Christians hold that Christ set 
up his kingdom at his first coming; that, not later than Pente- 
cost, he “ opened the kingdom of heaven to all believers ;” that, 
trom his throne above, he administers it through the Holy Spirit, 
whose dispensation is the last era of Christianity on earth ; that, 
through human agency, the Gospel like the leaven is to assim- 
ilate all human society, and like the mustard seed is to grow till 
it shall overshadow all other institutions ; and that, in the full- 
ness of time, Christ will descend on his judgment throne, raise 
the dead, both the just and the unjust, at the same time, and 
sentence the two classes to changeless and eternal destinies, thus 
terminating the earthly history of mankind. All the great 
creeds, from the so-called apostolic creed down to the present 
time, assert that Christ will come, not to set up a visible king- 
dom on the earth, but “to judge the quick and the dead.” 

But the Millenarians, Premillenarians, or Chiliasts teach 
that the kingdom is to be established in the future by the King 
in visible human form reigning on the earth a thousand years, 
suddenly converting the Jews, as he did Saul of Tarsus, by the 
majesty of his glorious presence ; and that through their preach- 
ing the Gentiles are to be discipled ; that the Spirit is not in- 
tended to secure the ultimate triumph of the kingdom throngh 
preaching, which was never designed to convert the world, but 
is to be a witness to all nations, and is to take out of them a 
people for his name, a bride for the descending King. After 
the millennial age the prison of Satan will be opened and he 
will deceive the nations for a season, to be conquered at last 
with fire out of heaven. Then the rest of the dead will be 
judged—called the judgment of the wicked—and will be cast 
into the lake of fire. 

These are the two theories. The latter, proceeding as it does 
on a false interpretation and impossible literalism inconsistent 
with the scriptural purpose and concomitants of Christ’s second 


advent, we are constrained to reject for the following reasons: 
14—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XIII. 
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1. We search in vain the entire New Testament for a text 
to prove that one sinner will be converted after Christ’s second 
coming. Yet the Premillenarians are eager to hasten his 
coming because he will convert Jews and Gentiles in a whole- 
sale way, totally unlike tie slow and generally ineffective method 
of the Holy Ghost. Not only are proof-texts for conversions 
after the second coming of Christ absent, but there are numerous 
texts which contradict this doctrine, such as Matt. xiii, 37-43, 
containing the parable of the tares and the wheat. At the time 
of the harvest the tares are bound first and burned. In the par- 
able of the dragnet (verses 47-50) the bad fishes are cast away. 
The foolish virgins (Matt. xxv, 1-13) are excluded from the 
marriage feast. The wicked servant (Luke xix, 22) at the re- 
turn of his lord is not forgiven, but is condemned. 

2. The adherents of this erroneous doctrine have no way of 
disposing of the superseded Paraclete, who undertook to convict 
the world of sin, and then to show them the Saviour and to in- 
duce them to believe in him, but failed. The Bible always 
speaks of his dispensation as “the last days.” Dr. A. J. Gor- 
don, in his Ministry of the Spirit, has a chapter entitled “ The 
Ascent of the Spirit””—a phrase entirely foreign to the diction 
of the New Testament. How men are to be born of the Spirit 
in his absence does not appear. 

3. The events coincident with Christ’s second advent not only 
cannot be harmonized with premillennialism, but they plainly 
contradict it. (1) Instead of a thousand years between the 
resurrection of the just and that of the unjust, Jesus said, “ The 
hour is coming, in the which all that are in the graves shall 
hear his voice, and shall come forth ; they that have done good, 
wito the resurrection of life; and they that have done evil, 
unto the resurrection of damnation.” In the same hour they 
all hear the same voice. See also Dan. xii, 2. Paul also, in 
Acts xxiv, 15, says, “ There shall be a resurrection of the dead, 
both of the just and unjust ””—one resurrection. (2) Instead of 
beginning his kingdom at his second advent, the Son delivers 
the completed kingdom to his Father at the resurrection of the 
dead, that is, at his second coming (1 Cor. xv, 24). (3) In- 
stead of coming to,fulfill the prophets, to convert the Jews, and 
to bring in the Gentiles, Peter, in Acts iii, 21, teaches that he 
will stay in heaven “ until the times of restitution of all things,” 
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that is, the fulfillment of all the Messianic prophecies. Says 
Meyer: “ Before such times set in Christ comes not from heaven. 
He continues until the moral corruption of the people of God 
is removed. Only such times are meant as shall precede the 
Parousia, and by the emergence of which it is conditioned that 
the Parousia shall ensue.” (4) Instead of saving sinners, when 
Christ comes again he will condemn and punish them. (5) In 
Rom. xi, 25, 26, the Gentiles in their totality are converted be- 
fore the Jews (Matt. xxv, 31-46; 2 Thess. i, 6-10). (6) In- 
stead of the human race continuing on the earth in probation, 
the earth will be burned up and human history on this planet 
will have ended, the righteous being in heaven and the wicked 
in hell (1 Thess. iv, 17; 2 Peter iii, 10-12). 

4, The only millennial text in the Bible is misunderstood. It 
is a vision of the souls of those martyrs who had been beheaded. 
It is not a vision of the descent of Christ, but of an angel with 
a chain. Nothing is said of Christ’s bodily presence on the 
earth and of the martyrs reigning there. From what precedes 
we infer that the scene isin heaven. According to Rev. iv, 10 
(Revised Version), all believers do now “ reign upon the earth” 
through the presence of their invisible King. 

5. Knowing that the successive dispensations of the patriarchs, 
the Israelites, John the Baptist, Jesus Christ, and the Paraclete 
have all been progressive, we cannot accept as a true climax a 
dispensation of inferior privileges. That is inferior which af- 
fords lower conditions for spiritual development. Jesus said to 
his disciples, “ It is expedient for you that I go away: for if I 
go not away, the Comforter will not come unto you.” The 
Spirit’s coming would be an upward step of progress. LIlis 
presence and work would be in an important sense superior to 
the bodily presence of their Master. Can Christ’s return and 
the withdrawal of the Paraclete be other than a retrograde in 
spiritual privilege? Does not the dispensation of the Paraclete 
supply to faith a stronger tonic? Said Jesus to Thomas, “ Be- 
cause thou hast seen me, thou hast believed: blessed are’ they 
that have not seen, and yet have believed.” We are now in a 
far better school of faith than we would be if we were gazing 
on the visible Christ enthroned on the earth. “ Whom having 
not seen, ye love; in whom, though now ye see him not, yet 
believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory.” 
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It is certainly true that as probationers we are now in the best 
possible condition for developing the Christian virtues. When 
probation has been ended and Christian character has been 
tested and approved we can without detriment or loss be in- 
troduced into new conditions, where we shall see his glorified 
humanity and walk with him in white. This will be a part of 
our reward. We cannot accept the idea of a visible Christ, en- 
throned among men in probation, as an advance in the disci- 
pline of life and a promotion in the school of faith. This world, 
as it is now, isa better place for the demonstration of loyalty 
to Christ than it would be if it were filled with the glory of his 
visible presence. Repentance and faith mean more now than 
they would then. 

6. Chiliasm is not in sympathy with human progress. God, 
from his very perfection, is incapable of progress. Man, by 
his depravity, is disinclined to upward progress. But God and 
man yoked together can advance the interests of mankind from 
age toage. The rate of the forward movement may be greatly 
diminished by God’s coworker. Hence, where men are selfish 
and wicked, God’s great and beneficent purposes are thwarted 
or delayed. Yet it is an unspeakable blessing to man to be 
associated with God in drawing the car of progress. Chris- 
tianity reveals man’s golden age, not in the past, but in the 
fature, to be attained by free agents acting in harmony with 
the divine will for the renovation of society through love and 
truth. This is man’s highest honor and greatest stimulus to 
aspire after likeness to God—to be a coworker with God in 
the establishment of his kingdom through slowly rolling ages. 
But the Premillenarian would rob man of his ennobling share 
in this work. He would destroy the cooperation of effort by 
dissociating the workers, and by his doctrine of the establish- 
ment of Christ’s kingdom through the sheer almightiness of 
God. Hence, this idea of a sudden iniraculous setting up the 
visible throne of the Son of God alone, attended and helped, 
not by men, but by angels, despoils and belittles humanity, 
whose agency is discarded. Hence it is that the Chiliast has 
no place in his vocabulary for such words as progress, improve- 
ment, Christian civilization, and the elevation of the human 
race. This system gives men no chance, in the establish- 
ment of the kingdom and afterward, to be truly educated 
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through Christian work developing a robust spiritual manhood 
in sympathy with all that affects the welfare of the race. It 
discourages all efforts to reform and elevate society by treating 
them as inevitable failures. 

7. We cannot accept any doctrine which weakens the mo- 
tives to immediate repentance. Premillennialism does this 
for both Jews and Gentiles. Should a Jew be urged to im- 
mediate repentance and submission to Christ, because he is 
soon to set up his throne at Jerusalem, he would reply: “I 
shall be bitterly persecuted by my Hebrew brother. But if I 
wait till Jesus ascends the throne of David—when, as you say, 
the Israelites, overawed by the majesty of their King, will re- 
ceive him as their Messiah—I can become a Christian and 
escape persecution.” The son of Abraham would be logical 
in his reasoning. The Gentile, convicted of sin, will say to the 
preacher: “I would like to become a Christian to-day, but you 
say there are three foes standing in battle array before the 
strait gate—the world, the flesh, and the devil. If I wait a 
year or two till, as you say, Jesus will come and shut up Satan 
a thousand years, so that I shall not be exposed to his tempta- 
tions, and Christ in person will completely dominate the world, 
remedying its evils, making society right, business life right, 
and governments right, then I will find the spiritual life very 
much easier, since two of the three enemies will be removed, 
and I will have only the flesh to fight and conquer. I think I 
will gain by waiting, especially in view of the fact that Christ’s 
work will be more effectual than that of the Spirit.’ No such 
logical sequence can follow the doctrine that Christ will come 
to judge, not to save; that his advent will end probation, close 
the door of salvation, and fix eternal destinies. 

8. Our last objection to this doctrine is that it is impossible 
to harmonize it with the moral attributes of God. There can 
be no theodicy on the basis of chiliasm, The premillenarian 
proposition can never be harmonized in vindication of God's 
goodness : (1) From the birth of Christ the world has steadily 
deteriorated. (2) He did not expect or intend that the Para- 
clete, working through the Church, would arrest this down- 
ward progress. (3) He intended to supersede the Paraclete 
and human agency in the establishment of his kingdom, and to 
establish it himself in his visible bodily presence, after the hope- 
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less world liad sunken to the lowest point. (4) Before his 
second coming the purpose of preaching was for a witness to 
all nations, not to convert the world, but to take out of the 
Gentiles the elect, his bride. 

If Christ saw the failure of his appointed agents from the 
beginning, before many scores or hundreds of wicked genera- 
tions had gone to perdition who might have been converted 
and saved by his earlier coming, how can his long delay be con- 
sistent with his goodness? The Chiliast has no tolerable answer. 
All others can say that pessimism is not true. The world is 
slowly improving, as our submerged western continent slowly 
emerged from the sea, perhaps only an inch ina century ; that 
redemption involving human cooperation can realize its blessed 
results only through the foreseen ages of human history. Hence 
it follows that redeeming love will encounter many failures be- 
cause of the human agency which it must employ, till at last, 
after numberless tribulations and seeming defeats, the kingdom 
of Christ possesses the earth. In this divine program there 
is nothing that calls for a theodicy. The most wonderful part 
of.it is the infinite patience of God with his weak and some- 
times balky yokefellow, through so many generations. Since 
the world is growing worse and worse, and “ its only hope is in 
the coming of earth’s true King,” it indisputably follows that 
‘“ preaching the Gospel for a witness ” is not designed to con- 
vert the pagan nations and lift them to the high altitudes of a 
Christian civilization. Such a result would spoil the argument 
for the speedy coming of “the true King,” one sign of whose 
near advent is this very pessimism which the Chiliasts are per- 
petually bewailing, “the apostasy of the latter days.” There is 
something morally wrong in that attitude of mind in which the 
hope of the world’s evangelization by Christian missions is 
antagonistic to the hope of the immediate coming of the Head 
of the Church. With this deadlock of motives how can the 
preaching for a witness be done in sincerity and faith, in the 
converting power of the Holy Spirit? The logical attitude of 
the Premillenarian is either to abstain from all attempts to con- 
vert the heathen or to preach as others do, to save the pagan 
world, abandoning preaching for a witness an effort whose ulti- 
mate purpose is not the salvation of the greatest number of 
souls, but to hasten the coming of “ the true King.” Hence we 
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are not surprised to learn that quite a number of the Christian 
Alliance preachers for a witness have become disgusted with a 
work so unsatisfactory, and have resigned their commission and 
returned to their native land. It is something new in the an- 
nals of Christian missions to have consecrated men and women 
abandon their fields of labor because of their dissatisfaction 
with the purpose and method of their work. The purpose de- 
termines the superficial method—hastening from village to vil- 
lage, delivering a brief message half an hour in length, and mov- 
ing on with the feeling that that village or city has had the 
Gospel preached as a witness. One woman writes that her 
husband has three hundred and fifty villages in India which 
they are to visit twice in a year, and then advance to another 
district. Another missionary says that he sometimes preached 
in eight villages in a day. The success of this kind of preach- 
ing is not in the number of souls translated out of darkness into 
the marvelous light, but in the number of hundreds of square 
miles of pagan territory traversed. 

The contents of “ the fourfold Gospel” now being preached 
for a witness are: (1) Justification, (2) sanctification, (3) di- 
vine healing on the basis of the atonement, (4) the near com- 
ing of the King to set up his kingdom. The first and second 
contain the essence of Christianity. The third and fourth are 
speculative theories, disputed by the vast majority of Chris- 
tians and unworthy of any place higher than that of private 
opinion. To treat them as cardinal doctrines, as is done by 
associating them with the first and second, is misleading. To 
preach them with a “ Thus saith the Lord,” as veritable truths 
of revelation, is a grave mistake. Respecting the fourth we 
have already spoken. The third cannot be preached anywhere, 
especially in pagan lands, without evil consequences. Whien 
pagans are told that the healing of the sick and the pardon of 
sinners are included in the atonement, both resting on the same 
grounds and available on the same condition of faith; when 
they see the funeral procession come out of the missionary’s 
house with the coffined body of one of its inmates ; and when 
they see the preacher himself quitting his field and returning 
to his home beyond the sea because of ill health, they naturally 
infer, not only that the God of the Christians cannot heal the 
body, but also that he cannot pardon and purify the sinner. 
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Thus, the doctrine of “divine healing ” becomes obstructive 
' of saving faith in Jesus Christ, and leads some excellent Chris- 
tians into delusions which damage their influence. 

So strong a man as Dr. A. J. Gordon was so warped by his 
favorite themes, faith healing and the immediate manifestation 
of the Lord Jesus in the clouds, that he confidently expected 
to live till he should be caught up to meet him. He often ex- - 
claimed, “ No winding sheet for me, nor house of sod.” 

In proof of the assertion that all Premillennialists sooner or 
later fall into despair respecting the success of the Gospel un- 
der the dispensation of the Holy Spirit, we quote from the last 
Annual Report of the Board of Managers of the International 
Missionary Alliance: 


The year is closing amid the deepening shadows of the gathering night. 
Distress of nations with perplexity is convulsing human society in our own 
as well as other lands, Only three years more of the nineteenth century. 
Its latest chapters are being written in human blood and tears, and illus- 
trated by spectacles of monstrous wickedness, cruelty, and crime that out- 
shadow the horrible records of the French Revolution a hundred years ago. 
The policies and diplomacies of men have failed. Inthe zenith of its cul- 
ture and its power the century stands helpless and aghast. Its only hope 
is the coming of earth's true King, the blessed Son of God. 


We italicize the last sentence because it implies the total failure 
of Christianity to save our race through the preaching of love 
and truth as it is in Jesus, attended by the Holy Spirit. The 
great commission, with its promise of the invisible presence of 
Christ to the end of the world, is totally inadequate and must 
be supplemented by the bodily “ coming of earth’s true King.” 
What a reflection is this on the wisdom of the Son of God, of 
whom Isaiah predicted, “ He shall not fail nor be discouraged 
till he have set judgment in the earth: and the isles shall wait 
for his law ;” and what a low valuation of his invisible pres- 
ence, “ Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world !” 

The report continues thus: “ But how shall we hasten his 
appearing? How but by praying and helping to prepare and 
complete the bride of the Lamb, and send the Gospel as a wit- 
ness to the lost of the unevangelized nations that the end may 
come?” The phrase, “preaching the Gospel for a witness,” 
is found only in Matt. xxiv, 14, in the description of the immi- 
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nent destruction of Jerusalem and the end of the Hebrew com- 
monwealth. All exegetes agree in this interpretation of the 
first part of this chapter, but they differ on the question of the 
point of transition from this judgment of the Jewish nation to 
the final judgment of the world. Some able scholars, such as 
John Lightfoot, Adam Clarke, and Moses Stuart, insist that 
the entire chapter applies to the impending doom of political 
Judaism, and that the transition to the day of general judgment 
is not found till we reach Matt. xxv, 31. Others place it at the 
close of Matt. xxiv, 28, and still others at verse 24. Even 
strong Premillennialists admit that preaching the Gospel for a 
witness—whatever this. may mean—was to be before Jerusalem 
was destroyed. Thus write Bengel and Alford. The latter 
says: “The Gospel had been preached through the whole ordis 
terrarum, and every nation had received its testimony before 
the destruction of Jerusalem. (See Col. i, 6,23; 2 Tim. iv, 17.) 
This was necessary, not only as regarded the Gentiles, but to 
give to God’s people, the Jews, who were scattered among all 
these nations, the opportunity of receiving or rejecting the 
preaching of Christ.” Since the primitive preaching of the 
Gospel consisted in narrating the facts in Christ’s life anda 
repetition of his words the Gospel could not be preached to 
the Gentiles without incidentally criminating the Jews for re- 
jecting their Messiah. Hence, says Adam Clarke, “ God would 
have the iniquity of the Jews published everywhere, before the 
heavy strokes of his judgments should fall upon them; that all 
mankind, as it were, might be brought as witnesses against their 
cruelty and obstinacy in crucifying and rejecting the Lord 
Jesus.” The “end” that should come, after preaching in all the 
world, is not the second coming of Christ nor the termination 
of human history on the earth, but the end of the Hebrew 
polity, the end of the Jewish “age” (Matt. xxiv, 3, Revised 
Version, margin). Says Bengel, “ Before that end Peter, Paul, 
and others alluded to in verse 9 had concluded their apostolate.” 
To found in the nineteenth century a missionary movement 
whose purpose and methods are determined by the words of 
Christ, which were local in their application and limited to the 
lifetime of the generation in which he lived (verse 34), seems 
to many thoughtful seekers for divine truth to be a very unwise 
and unpromising enterprise. 
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The phrase, “to complete the bride of the Lamb,” has a very 
strange and unscriptural sound. We detect in it a distinct pre- 
destinarian note which grates on our ear. We understand the 
words, “to prepare the bride,” as relating to her cleansing, 
that she may be presented to the Bridegroom “not having 
spot, or wrinkle.” By the “completion” of the bride we 
understand, what some plainly express, the special call of the 
definite number of souls unconditionally elected to this honor 
before the foundation of the world. We still believe “there 
is no respect of persons with God.” Hence, we are not labor- 
ing to “ complete the bride” or Church, but to “ prepare ” her 
and to make her as perfect as possible. 

It is not wonderful that large missionary contributions 
should be given to send missionaries to preach the Gospel for 
a witness when we consider : 

1. That the givers are thoroughly consecrated and filled 
with the Holy Spirit, who enters and abides wherever there is 
an all-surrendering faith in Christ, whatever the theory of 
eschatology within the sphere of orthodoxy. 

2. That a strong faith in the very near coming of Christ 
frequently produces large gifts, since the giver’s future on 
earth is viewed as so short that half the deposit in the savings 
bank, or less, is regarded as sufficient. We observe that great 
pains are taken to keep before the mind the immediate descent 
of “the true King.” We quote again from the last report : 


The greatest missionary society in the world is commencing a three years’ 
enterprise to close the century with the boldest advance movement ever 
planned by missionary faith, hope, and love. Shall not we, the youngest 
of the missionary bands, join our older English sister by a similar enter- 
prise in this western hemisphere, and signalize the blessings of the past 

. by some new endeavor of faith and love which may give the Gospel 
at least to all the unreached lands, and bring three years nearer the glori- 
ous return of our waiting King ? 


This constant presentation of a limited number of years before 
the second advent has characterized the movement from the 
beginning, when it was thought that the Gospel could be 
preached in all the world in a single decade and thus make it 
necessary for Christ to come. It seems there are only three 
years of the decade left. It requires quite a stretch of faith 
to grasp the idea that the Gospel may in this short period be 
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given to “all the unreached lands.” But this natural impossi- 
bility is presented, apparently, with the utmost confidence, and 
by many is believed. This magnificent program strikes the 
imagination and calls forth munificent gifts. 

3. Another consideration influential with some Christian 
philanthropists of a visionary cast of mind is the thought that 
after three years the nations, Jew and Gentile, are sure of being 
converted by Christ himself, in a supernatural way, after he has 
been crowned and enthroned at Jerusalem, To hasten the 
coming of this heavenly reaper to thrust his sickle into the 
ripe harvest of the earth, it is worth the while of the weary 
and discouraged human harvesters to make large contributions. 
Many a farmer has given a large sum of money to substitute a 
mowing machine for his scythe. The writers of the report 
cannot be reproached for their little faith. It closes thus with a 
conception large enough almost to take our breath away: “ O, 
it would be glorious if the last days of tle nineteenth century 
should report the evangelization of earth’s last tribe and 
tongue! OQ, it would be ‘glory itself if the first convention of 
the “twentieth century should be at the fect of Jesus in the air, 
and amid the raptures of the advent morning and the millen- 
nial day!” It has been said that faith is contagious. If the 
audiences of the Christian Alliance missionary meetings are 
pervaded by the faith of their leaders the secret of their large 
contributions is divulged. 

Why do not other missionary boards create a similar enthu- 
siasm in liberal giving? It is because they cannot see any 
ground for asserting the premillennial coming of Christ. 
Hence they cannot focalize the gifts of their people upon the 
next three years. They must use such arguments as they find 
in the Bible, arguments which will be good a century or ten cen- 
turies hence, if there are still on the earth unevangelized souls. 
They fear the evil effects of preaching the immediate coming of 
Christ and of reading this doctrine into the Holy Scriptures. 
Some of them heard William Miller in 1843 confidently prove 
from the Bible in seven different ways that Christ would come 
as Judge of the world in the autumn of that year. They have 
a vivid memory of the painful reaction which followed, in the 
total eclipse of faith in the Holy Scriptures, from which some 
of his disciples never emerged. It is a theme on which a man 
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may easily become a fanatic, especially when associated with 
the tenet that all sickness is covered by the atonement as surely 
as all sin. 

In view of this examination of premillennialism, which we 
have weighed and found wanting a basis in Scripture and in 
reason, we would advise all Christians to bestow their gifts for 
the world’s evangelization upon their own denominational mis- 
sions, which proceed upon methods tried and approved by ex- 
perience and by that book styled by Gladstone “ the impregna- 
ble Rock of God’s Word.” 

Since Christ uttered the great commission, “Go ye there- 
fore, and make disciples of all the nations,” no man has been 
called to preach the Gospel for a witness, or for any other pur- 
pose. ‘The kingdom of Christ is come, and the King is now, 
and will be, invisibly present with his heralds “alway, even 
unto the end of the world,” having abolished forever the former 
distinction of places and made the whole world a temple for 
spiritual worship. There is now “ one flock ” (Revised Version) 
and “one shepherd,” who has gathered “together in one thie 
children of God that were scattered abroad,” putting “no dif- 
erence between the Jew and the Greek,” having “ broken down 
the middle wall of partition between us.” That wall Christ 
will never rebnild. He takes no backward steps. We “who 
are Christ’s are Abraham’s seed, whose circumcision is that of 
the heart in the Holy Spirit.” Our desired city is not the Jeru- 
salem “ which now is, and is in bondage with her children,” but 
the free Jerusalem “ which is above, . .. the mother of us 
all.” Toward this heavenly city all believers in Christ are set- 
ting their faces, and on the tombstone of every one may Dean 
Alford’s epitaph be appropriately chiseled, slightly improved, 
Diversorium Viatoris Hierosolymam Novam Proficiscentis— 
The Wayside Inn of a Traveler Journeying to the New Jeru- 
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Ir one were sailing with Raleigh where a stream freshened 
far out the salt and surging sea he would wish to know whence 
the goodly water came. If he turned against its flow until his 
prow was stopped by some ledge athwart the stream, or by the 
tangled luxuriance of a tropical forest, his thought would not 
end with the arrest of his voyage. Theriver need not be one 
“whose foam is amber and whose gravel gold,” but from his 
enforced anchorage he might see it fling life and verdure over 
the savannas below. He might see as flotsam and jetsam on its 
current, drifting rich and rare from mysterious regions, choice 
products of men’s skill and toil, whether ministering to com- 
mon needs or to the higher sensibilities. Dull would he be 
who did not long to pass to the upper stretches of the stream 
and see under what cliffs and forests, by what fields and towns, 
this water had for long leagues been flowing. 

With feeling like this one finds himself at Homer, barred 
from the beyond. “ Ye may not enter,” as carved on the Ho- 
meric pillars, provokes entrance rather than forbids it, and the 
heart leaps up to require that which is past, as if the past, like 
the present and the future, were in our appointed dominion. 
This feeling haunts one like an agony as he travels the Homeric 
lands. At the Heraion, where the kings swore fealty to Aga- 
memnon, he wonders who were the kings before Agamemnon. 
At Mycenz he swings the iron wicket beneath those lions that 
are the oldest sculpture in Europe and enters the solemn pre- 
cinct of the bygone. Athis rightin that Agora, “ making men 
illustrious,” sat a hundred councilors; at his left were vaults 
for kingly treasures, and the massive walls looked down on 
marbles covering royal dust. Beyond are gray fields and the 
white-surfed, wine-hued sea. “Eternal summer gilds them 
yet.” What manifold stir of life, what strong-armed energy, 
what speech and song, what “fair women and brave men ” must 
once have filled this town! Musing there alone, one’s dream, 
which is “not all a dream,” takes a dim, historic form. 

The unhistoric realm of Hellenic life is on its near side 
bounded by the Troica ; on the far, by the coming of the Aryans 
into “ Javan and the isles.” Its breadth may be that of Ba- 
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laam’s vision when, “ in a trance with his eyes open,” he looked 
down a thousand years and saw in the horizon the ships of 
Chittim and brought Greece into the sacred record. A long, 
long darkness, but under this far-floating gloom great work was 
done by unseen workers. 

And first, the development of language. The mystery of 
speech was solved and simplified. The shaping of the sliort- 
hand of Tyrian merchants into the Greek alphabet was a deed 
skillful and beneficent. Still better was the modification of 
the language itself. Assuming Schleicher’s Alt-Indien as the 
primitive Aryan speech, and the Sanskrit as the oldest branch, 
the type of the earliest Greek may easily be outlined. If one 
traces our English from Beowulf to Shakespeare through what 
struggles does he find it passing, under what complication of 
energies, what agonies of mutilation and assimilation! Its case 
system, its ugliness of compounding, where are they? How 
clear and simple in structure, how vigorous in movement, as it 
now proceeds in majestic march for the conquest of the world ! 
This a thousand years did for the English, and the like was in 
a commensurate period done for the Greek. Compared with 
the Sanskrit, its stationary sister, or the Jatin, older but un- 
manipulated, the Greek issues from demiurgic darkness into 
historic day, “a erystalline delight,” complete in every lin- 
guistic quality, tuneful now as ever beneath its sapphire skies, 
fit for gods and godlike men. 

In this unhistorice millennium the Greek, like his Aryan kins- 
men, “knew not God ;” but his was a lively growth in the 
apprehension of the divine. The powers of nature become per- 
sons. Thus Erem, “the greyhound,” had in India been applied 
to the wind. “The greyhound of the gods,” said one, when 
the clouds of the monsoon began tossing wildly in the sky, “ is 
driving up their cows.” This crude conception the Greeks re- 
fined into Hermes, ‘Epueiac, “ young hound,” a person lithe and 
graceful, the messenger of the gods, the gatherer of souls to 
Hades, the patron of pursuits calling for ingenuity, as art, trade, 
and literature, and gymnastics. Or, take Athena, Ahanah 
(Sanskrit), “the dawn.” In the freshness of the early world 
the dayspring was counted the most wondrous and affecting of 
all phenomena, but on the plains of India the beholder viewed 
it only as a phenomenon pure and simple. “The daughter of 
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the sky,” divine indeed, is a very vague personality, “ wearing 
her brilliant garment.” “ She rises up, moving everyone, leader 
of the days, gold-colored, lovely to behold.” “Shine for us, 
thou who lengthenest our days, thou highborn dawn, give us 
riches far and wide!” Not unlike that might any poet of our 
day write, in our usual rhetorical personification. Athena, 
emerging from the unregistered Hellenic spaces, is no longer | 
a phase or a power of nature. She is a person sprung from 
the mighty forehead of the morning sky; she calls the world 
to life; she seatters the monsters of the dark; she gathers to 
herself those attributes, the sum of which made her the en- 
trancing patroness of “ Athens, the eye of Greece,” fit resident 
of the Parthenon, “the brightest gem Greece wore on all her 
zone.” In like manner one might trace the other personages 
of the Olympian and find each by transformation brought from 
something rude, gross, and material to something refined, cul- 
tured, and personal, and the air of Greece untainted by human 
sacrifices. This movement in historic times went on making 
for theistic truth, and the interchangeable 6eo0i and 6e6¢ of Soc- 
rates are but thinly apart from the only true God. Thus, un- 
traced Greek thought was ‘a schoolmaster” leading toward 
theism. The traceable movement of idolatry is toward the 
coarse and clumsy. By what energy of conception was the 
process here reversed and the natural made intellectual and 
spiritual? It was not one man’s work ; it was “ one man’s wit 
and many men’s wisdom,” the thought of generations set to 
speech and music at last by one great master. 

Or, we may look at the political outcome of these cloud- 
wrapped centuries. In India one sees the primitive system of 
patriarchal headship early degenerating into absolutism. The 
masses, even when arrived at some intellectual development, 
have that seared look in the face, that shrinking acquiescence in 
temper, that to this day so marks oriental peoples. Not so in 
the Hellenic sphere. There is a headship, but it is filled by a 
hero whose qualities fit him for the place, who is first in war and 
in peace alike. There is a senate of high-souled venerable men ; 
there is an assembly where even Thersites, if he will but be 
other than impudent in his babbling, may, as of ancient right, 
speak his mind before kings and those who are in authority, 
and even intimate “the exploded theory” that rulers derive their 
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just powers from the consent of the governed. The political 
instinct came to be a fixed law of life, and when history opens 
the man has already come to be a citizen, a character now for 
the first time found on earth. The man is completed in the 
state, as the Christian is completed in the Church. He is in 
it as a part of a living organism ; to him life, society, and state 
are terms nearly interchangeable. This took a clearer form in 
the republics of historic times, but at the dawn of history the 
idea of citizenship is already fully developed; the compromise 
between freedom and authority, between will and law, is thor- 
oughly understood and accepted, and each member of a com- 
munity is habituated to be at the same time dpywy and dpyéuevoc. 
It is not to be said that the Greek ideal of government was 
complete ; it favored the strong and did little for the feeble. 
It was charged against the Homeric usages that they approved 
of the misuse of the poor; and evidently the value and the 
claims of simple human personality had not become well de- 
fined. The Jews, better than the Greeks, understood the 
rights of the helpless; but who would not choose the rudest Greek 
state before the despotism of Pharaoh or Nebuchadnezzar ? 
The history of France shows how difficult it is, even with the 
modern heritage of ideas, to form a free and sovereign body of 
citizens. By what struggles of change, each doing its share, 
must Hellas have reached that condition of orderly political 
thought and usage by which each community became a state 
and the 7éduc¢, the dijpoc, ruled not merely the conduct but the 
hopes, the affections of the individual. This conception of an 
interlacing political fabric, sufficient unto itself, grew unseen 
by historic eyes; but it was not, like the prophet’s gourd, the 
hasty product of one hot night, nor did it perish by one sting 
of sharp hostility. It was the fertile breeder of many later 
constitutions, one feature of which we in fact sorely need to- 
day, that which declares the citizen not zealous of the public 
welfare to be not merely useless but positively harmful and 
traitorous. 

Of art it would be strange if we did not find in this period 
some preliminary work already achieved. This was the time of 
joyous, exuberant youth, whose overflow of energy and passion 
finds its consummation in the typical young man, Achilles. 
All art originates in surplus—surplus of spirits, of leisure, and 
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of resource. It is the soul rising above the pressure of neces- 
sity into free, spontaneous activity. Our first glimpse of this 
activity is—and most naturally—in the rhythmic movement of 
the dance and the rliythm of both time and tone in the utterance 
of the song. Hence came, in historic days, the drama and the 
poem. The useful arts, to a creature that enters the world un- 
shod, unelad, and unarmed, who must devise his own appliances 
for food and shelter, demand the first attention. He must learn 
from digestion—* cooking within the body ”—to supply the 
deficiencies of nature by previous cooking outside. His short- 
ness of arm, his slowness of foot, his weakness of muscle must 
be supplemented by such devices as his brain suggests. But, 
in Hellas, the useful arts, when their products—as utensils, fur- 
niture, and the like—first appear, are already assuming the 
beautiful. Cups, cloths, and armor show that ornament has 
become decoration. The fine ideal is now ages before Plato 
becoming dominant in the Hellenic mind, and with sovereign 
touch it begins to beautify things of common utility. Of all 
arts architecture alone remains disregarded. Nothing is trace- 
able that shows promise or potency of its coming splendor. 
The house, the temple, was a shelter, and hardly more. But 
where did that millennial sun look down on any architecture 
made with hands? History shows art to be, like the century 
plant, slow of growth and then swiftly bursting into bloom, as 
in the fifth century before our era, or the fifteenth after it. 
In prehistoric Greece the growth was slow and the verdure 
simple, but beneath'its shade the people gained the sure taste, 
the sense of proportion, the keen relish, the longing, and the 
aspiration that made possible the glory of their later achieve- 
ments. The artistic character was assured. 

Close akin to art is literature ; for poetry is a fine art, and a 
Greek oration was no less so, “vital in every part” like the 
human body, and complete in symmetry and perspective. If 
by literature we mean intellectual products, formal, published, 
and permanent, our period has nothing to show. If by it we 
mean all intellectual products of a given people, we must 
pause and consider. The intellectual products of a generation, 
as the producing generation itself, are like the leaves of trees, 
mostly of swift decay. In our own day—this just gone year, 


this soon gone century—books, like the leaves in Vallombrosa, 
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have been strewn upon the sod, wind-drifting to decay, or 
stored in stately uselessness in vast libraries, to be lost in the 
atmospheric dust. They might cheerfully be given to the 
man of the bottomless, if only their flavor and essence might 
unembodied pass on to cheer and strengthen the next genera- 
tion. This last was the fate of the pre-Homeric literature, and 
not an unhappy fate. Some exult over the cartouch of Meno- 
toph and the unspeakable mummy of Rameses. Forma men- 
tis eterna. If that survive we can spare the rest. There is 
reasonable presumption that Homer, like Chaucer, felt himself 
to be at the close, rather than at the beginning, of an era of 
literary productiveness. The lively Grecian, in a land of “song, 
dust, and sunshine,” had not been of idle mind. Certain forms 
of intellectual activity now familiar and valuable our race had 
not yet reached, but the poet and the minstrel were already 
the teachers of the youth. The intellect was clearly and fear- 
lessly devoted to the solving of life’s problems; and the free 
discussion of affairs, of which one detects many a trace, led, as 
time went on, to that marvelous power, “the applause of listen- 
ing senates to command.” “To discern the deathless and age- 
less order of nature, whence it arose, the how, the why,” never 
came into the range of their childlike aspirations ; but, as surely 
as the boy is the father of the man, the later rule for the en- 
trance upon philosophic attainment, “ Know thyself,” and the 
formula for its prosecution, “Let us follow the argument 
whithersoever it leads,” are already felt, though not yet by 
long ages stated. 

Forma mentis eterna. Life’s chief product, after all, whether 
in the nation or the individual, is character. For this to 
ach are given his seventy years, more or less, of changeful ex- 
perience, of struggles in the stream of mortal tendency with 
or against the divine order of the world. For this communi- 
ties and kingdoms rise, develop, clash, and fall. The individ- 
ual withers, his works crumble, but his character endures and 
enters upon the world that is to come. At the close of our 
heavy mantled period the Greek character has assumed its 
defining features. “ When should the education of a child 
begin?” asked a mother, addressing Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
“ A hundred years before it is born,” was the answer. A time 
still longer is needed to educate a nation. Mark how long and 
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varied was the training of the Hebrew people; and as a result, 
how is their character, like their features, permanent. The 


typical Englishman comes from a thousand stirring years of 


strife and change, of trade and conquest, of law and govern- 
ment. The American, after three centuries, is still “on the 
make ;” and, though a Lincoln has already been achieved, we 
watch the formative process and wonder what the coming man 
will be. Of how many generations “ hasting stormfully across 
the earth” was the product Odysseus, that complex man whose 
traits reappear in Solon and Themistocles and Tricoupis¢ He 
tells of the unrecorded life in preexistent Hellas, as a moun- 
tain park tells of geological vicissitudes. ‘“O earth, what 
changes hast thou seen!” With restless desire for the widest 
knowledge he saw the manners and cities of many men, and 
learned their minds. He bore hardship with fortitude un- 
shrinking, and devised relief with ingenuity unhesitating. He 
sees before other men the drift of an argument or the result of 
a policy, and “his words, like wintry snowflakes,” copious and 
gentle, none can equal in persuasion. Complete in self-control, 
he can suffer and be strong. His courage rises with the occa- 
sion. He subjects every movement to the test of reason, and 
the response of reason he bends his whole energy to execute. 
He is no embodiment of goodness. The Greek character was 
human and had faults enough; its Odyssean versatility could 
adroitly turn to treachery and falsehood. Odysseus may be a 
fictitious personage, yet the hand of the master would not have 
framed him upon the wall but as a reality of his time, as real 
as John of Gaunt in Shakespeare. This Greek character, with 
its features good and ill, such as it emerged from “ the days 
whereof no man knew,” so remained through the well-known 
days thereafter. The Cephissus, already a full river, comes 
into the sunlight from the marble heart of Pentelicus, to flow 
through gardens, vineyards, and olive orchards. So the Greek 
"E@oc¢ issues from the deep natal gloom, and goes forth to en- 
liven the whole Hellenic life of later days. Nor has time 
brought serious change and decay. The character is still in 
the old home and identifiable. The selfsame mold produces 
the selfsame men, graceful, inquisitive, and eager, passionate 
and versatile, capable of the ancient glory and of the ancient 
shame. 
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How easily we come to look upon the remoter past as un- 
eventful, a flat surface, as in marine perspective the billows 
bounding and breaking near the horizon’s verge look smooth. 
Those unseen Greeks lived as we live. Above them the sun 
shone out and the silent stars, and for them the seasons walked 
their splendid round. They ate, they drank, they planted, 
they builded, they married, they were given in marriage. They 
had hopes and fears and passions and pangs like ours. Carent 
vates sacros. Could we have of them a word, as the great 
Teacher’s word of the antediluvians, or could one cut a section 
of their routine of life, as men have done at Pompeii, we might 
by the processes of comparative anatomy recover much. 
Omnes una nocte tenentur. We can but reason inductively 
upon a fascinating, an important, because a molding, period 
in which a people developed those traits that later gave them 
the lordship of the human mind. In Dante’s words: “‘ Here 
vision fails, but yet the will rolls onward like a wheel.” If 
only, where our bark must stop, some cliff rose skyward from 
whose summit the far-away vision would satisfy! 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 


Looked at each other with a wild surmise, 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


Ryde 
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Art. V.—THE GROWTH OF JESUS—PHYSICAL, IN- 
TELLECTUAL, AND SPIRITUAL. 

In the Gospel according to St. Luke ii, 52, we read, Kai 
"Inaobd¢ mpotkorre copia Kai iAikia Kal yapiTt Tapa Oe@ Kal dvOpw- 
trowc.* 

I. In this passage there is clearly indicated the physical, in- 
tellectual, and spiritual growth of Jesus. Hence it may be in- 
ferred, without hesitation, that he was limited by the laws of 
time and space; and also that he was subject to the laws of 
human development, and that, therefore, he was in every respect 
a perfect man. 

II. In the second chapter of St. Luke’s gospel there are de- 
scribed, (1) the birth of Jesus and the circumstances connected 
therewith (verses 1-20) ; (2) his circumcision and presentation in 
the temple, together with the circumstances connected therewith 
(verses 21-40) ; (3) his first conscious visit to Jerusalem at the 
age of twelve years asa “son of the law” + (verses 41-52) ; (4) 
the consciousness of his duty to his heavenly Father (verse 49) ; 
(5) his subjection and obedience to his earthly parents (verse 
51); and (6) his physical, intellectual, and spiritual growth and 
development, which is positively indicated as having begun to 
be recognized by himself and others at that period, and which 
continued from the time of his return from Jerusalem to Naz- 
areth till the time of his first public appearance (chap. iii, 1-20). 

III. During these eighteen years, that is, from his twelfth to 
his thirtieth year, Jesus accomplished a part of the work which 
his heavenly Father had given him to do (John xvii, 4). But 
it was a work pertaining principally to himself, and involving 


* These are the words of the Textus Receptus, as, also, those of the text adopted by the re- 
visers ; but in Tischendorf’s Editio Octava Critica Maior of the Greek New Testament, as 
well as in his edition of the Codex Sinaiticus, the words év r7 are inserted before cogia ; 
while in Westcott and Hort’s edition of the Greek New Testament the verb mpoéxorre ends 
with the letter v, followed by the article r7 ; in Tregelles’s edition the verb ends with the 
letter v, followed by the words 7Accia xai codia; and in Tischendorf’s edition of the 
Novum Testamentum Vaticanum the verb terminates with the letter v, and is followed 
by the article r7 ; and in the Codex Alerandrinus the verb ends with the letter», But 
all these various readings make no change in the meaning of verse 52. They were no doubt 
unintentionally made by copyists ; and happily the differences between the various readings 
are for the most part so minute that they do notaffect the substance ofthe teachings of our 
Lord and his Apostles and of the Evangelists. They are the results of the common risks of 
misapprehension and inadvertence to which all copyists were liable. 

+ Among the ancient Jews a boy at the age of twelve or thirteen years was called 
ming j2, Son of the Law. 
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three separate and distinct parts, the first being of a physical, 
the second of an intellectual, and the third of a spiritual, char- 
acter. 

IV. As to the physical part of his work, it is said, Kai "Inoov¢ 
mpotkonre.., ev jackia, The verb mpoxorrery signifies, primarily, 
to be forwarded, to advance, to thrive, to beat out or to stretch 
by hammering (Liddell and Scott); that is, to lengthen, to in- 
crease, to grow ; to beat forward, to lengthen out by hammering, 
to advance, to increase (Thayer) ; to cut one’s way forward, to 
advance, to prosper (Jones) ; strecken, ausdehnen (to stretch, 
to extend), zunehmen (to increase, to grow, Rost) ; and it may, 
therefore, be rightly translated, “ And Jesus increased, or grew, 
in stature.” The substantive #Axia signifies both stature and 
age. Liddell and Scott, with Thayer, give age first ; whereas 
John Jones’s lexicon translates it statwre, size, age. There can 
be no question that the word #Ac«/a in our passage is to be taken. 
in the same sense in which it must be understood in Luke xix, 
3, where it can have no other meaning than stature. Increase 
in stature implies of necessity increase in age ; but increase in 
age does not always imply increase in stature. Luke describes 
in chap. ii, 40 and 52, the physical, as well as the mental and 
spiritual, development of Jesus. This bodily growth through 
infancy and boyhood up to manhood was a part of the work his 
Father had given him to do (John xvii, 4); for it implied eat- 
ing and drinking, indoor and out-of-door bodily exercise, prob- 
ably the running of errands, work at the carpenter’s trade, sub- 
jection to the orders of his parents, exposure to the inclemency 
of the weather, and unpleasant accidents, all of which presup- 
pose also physical weariness and pain, hunger and thirst, and 
humiliation. For when it is said of him that it “became him... 
to make the captain of their salvation perfect through suffer- 
ings” (Heb. ii, 10), there can be no doubt that these sufferings, 
raOnudra, included physical pain ; and to endure this pain and the 
things that produce it was a part of his work, to say nothing 
of his self-humiliation in voluntarily subjecting himself to the 
commands and reproofs* of his earthly parents (Luke ii, 48). 
His physical growth and development were, like those of any 

* That Jesus considered his mother’s question, ** Son, why hast thou thus dealt with us?" 
as a reproof appears evident from his answer, which possesses the character of a justification 


of his conduct in remaining behind in the temple for the purpose of learning what were his 
duties, not only to his earthly parents, but more especially to his heavenly Father. 
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other infant and youth, normal and gradual. This is implied in 
the words, “and Jesus increased in... stature” and “ he went 
down with them and came to Nazareth, and was subject unto 
them ” (verse 51). His physical growth was also of a twofold 
nature, active and passive—active in that he did during the 
eighteen years of his retirement what we have already men- 
, tioned, and passive in that he endured hunger and thirst, fatigue 
and pain, even before his great fast immediately preceding his 
great temptation (Matt. iv, 1-11). 

V. As to his intellectual growth our passage says, Kai ’Inoot¢ 
mpoéxonre (ev tH) copia; while in verse 40 it is also said, To dé 
madiov .,. TAnpovuevov aopiac. Here the Evangelist does not less 
distinctly describe the intellectual development of Jesus than 
he has done his physical. The infancy and boyhood of Jesus 
were no mere pretense, as is clearly evident from what is said 
of him in verses 40-52 ; for his divine-human personality passed, 
or had to pass, through these states of physical weakness and 
mental inexperience or ignorance.* He appears here in the 
templeas a learner, as a student of the word of God, asking for 
aud receiving instruction, and comprehending the things com- 
municated to him. He went through a regular process of in- 
tellectual culture, sitting in the midst of Jewish teachers, not 
teaching, but hearing and asking questions, thus actually learn- 
ing from them, but also astonishing them by his understanding 
(comprehension) and answers. “ There is nothing premature, 
forced, or unbecoming his age, and yet adegree of wisdom and 
an intensity of interest in religion is manifested which rises far 
above a purely human youth.”’+ We see here his intellectual 
growth and development to have been as real, as unchecked, as 
normal, and as much effected by means as his physical. When 
the apostle John says of the incarnate Logos that he was “ full 
of grace and truth,” and when St. Luke says that the child Jesus 
was “ filled with wisdom,” and that after his return to Nazareth 
he “increased in wisdom,” they mean to indicate thereby that 
Jesus, during the various stages of his earthly life, came into 
possession of objective truth and of wisdom, that is, of knowl- 
edge and the capacity of making the best use of it, by the or- 


dinary process of learning, by study and oral instruction and 

* Van Oosterzee, in his Commentary on Luke, rightly calls attention to the anti-Docetic 
character of this whole narrative, for the reality of the human nature and personality of 
Jesus is apparent in it. + Dr. Sehaff, Character of Jesus. 
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experience, as well as by divine intuition. There is no unnat- 
ural exaggeration in the Evangelist’s description of the boyhood 
of Jesus, but only the gradual acquisition of knowledge and 
the dawning upon his consciousness of his peculiar relation to his 
heavenly Father, together with a sense of duty to his earthly 
parents. His heart drew him to the temple—his (heavenly) 
Father’s house—while the voice of filial duty called him back 
to Nazareth. Here we see the blossom of his inner life unfold- 
ing and ripening into the perfect fruit of obedience, shedding its 
fragrance around both in the temple at Jerusalem and in Galilee. 
His reply to his mother’s question may be regarded as the pro- 
gram of his whole life, while his subjection to his earthly 
parents, his obedience, his self-denial and retirement in the 
privacy of the domestic circle, are an ever-present, perfect ex- 
ample for all children and youths to imitate. We see, then, that 
the two representations of Christ’s intellectual status are not in 
conflict with each other, for St. Luke’s statement refers to his 
boyhood and young manhood, during which he was a learner, 
while St. John’s statement refers abstractly to his full manhood 
as he moved among men during his public ministry. If we 
contemplate these two statements together, may we not regard 
them, says Liddon, as “a special instance of that tender conde- 
scension by which our Lord willed to place himself in a relation 
of real sympathy with the various experiences of our finite 
existence ?” 

But, in whatever light we may view these two statements, 
one thing we must not lose sight of, namely, that, as we have 
already intimated, the intellectual development of Jesus was 
both normal and effected by the ordinary means. While he 
probably had no great scholastic advantages—such as regular 
and continued instruction from Jewish doctors, like Hillel, 
Gamaliel, or others; or from Alexandrian scholars, like Philo 
and others—yet he had the ordinary home training from a 
religious mother and foster-father, as well as that derived from 
attending the synagogue, where he heard the reading and expo- 
sition of the “ Law and the Prophets,” while in all probability 
he annually went up to Jerusalem to the “feast,” where he 
saw and heard a good deal that intellectually benefited him, 
and thus learned much of the “ business” or “ the things” per- 
taining to his heavenly Father. In addition to all these things 
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he, no doubt, early practiced that intimate communion, by prayer 
and meditation, with his heavenly Father which, in itself, is one 
of the highest means of intellectual culture, to say nothing of its 
being the chief means of religious or spiritual growth. It was 
during these eighteen years of retirement that he physically 
and intellectually grew and developed into perfect manhood, 
to say here nothing of his moral or spiritual development. By 
the strict observance of the laws of health, by living in a pure 
and healthy atmosphere, by being surrounded with the beauty 
and grandeur of natural scenery, and by hearing weekly the 
reading and exposition of the “Law and Prophets,” he no 
doubt grew into an ideally perfect youth and manhood. Sin 
touched not his pure nature. As a child and youth he was 
ignorant of many things which he had to learn by the ordinary 
process of study and observation; for why, if during this 
period he knew all things, did he ask questions in the temple 
and listen to the Jewish doctors expounding the Old Testament 
Scriptures¢# And if he was “in all points tempted like as we 
are,” does this not imply that he had to undergo the laborious 
process of learning, like all other children and youths? True, 
his mind was early engrossed with his “ Father’s business ;” 
and, this being the case, there can be no doubt but that under 
all the circumstances surrounding him, up to the time of his 
first public appearance, he had gained a fair knowledge of the 
real value and contents of the Old Testament Scriptures, so that 
when, during his public ministry, he appealed to them he did 
so with perfect inerrancy, knowing full well, both as a result 
of study and by divine intuition, who in general were their 
real authors; thus furnishing us with the strongest possible 
evidence in favor of both their authorship and authority. 
Hence, we are warranted in maintaining that, when he made 
definite statements on these subjects, he was neither the victim 
nor the propagator of serious errors, but the authoritative 
teacher of truth. It is a dangerous thing for some “ higher 
critics ” to reject the testimony of Jesus Christ, even if he did 
not intend purposely to bear witness to the authorship and au- 
thority of the different books of the Old Testament. 

The fair inference from the preceding observations is this, 
that, while Jesus, during his early boyhood and youth, did not 
possess absolutely perfect knowledge—which would have been 
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incompatible with his human nature respecting both his intel- 
lect and will—he yet acquired, by the process of study, obser- 
vation, and experience, as well as by divine intuition, a perfect 
knowledge of his “ Father’s business,” and, being also morally 
or spiritually perfect, as we shall endeavor to show further on, 
he taught what was perfect truth, in perfect harmony with his 
saying, “Iam... the truth.” This view of the case, we hum- 
bly believe, does violence neither to his divine nor to his human 
nature, and it thus satisfies all the conditions of the problem, 
in so far at least as they are capable of being satisfied on earth. 
Besides, the example of Jesus as a learner should stimulate all 
his followers to faithfully use all available means for the eluci- 
dation and exposition of the word of God, so that their knowl- 
edge of their heavenly “ Father’s business” may constantly in- 
crease, that they may thus be enabled to attend to it more 
thoroughly and devotedly. 

VI. Now, as to the moral or spiritual growth of Jesus, our 
passage says, Kai "Inovic¢ mpotwomte . . . xapitt mapa Oe@ Kai 
avOpwroc, while in verse 40 it is said of him, To dé radiov nigave, 
kai éxpataovTo Tvevpati,* TAnpovuevov aodiac: Kal xapic OEod iv 
én’ avté. Here we have a plain indication that the moral or 
spiritual growth and development of Jesus began very early. 
It is stated that soon after his presentation in the temple his 
parents were divinely directed to go to Egypt for his safety; 
but circumstances and events occurring that permitted them to 
return, they settled in Nazareth, where his threefold growth 
and development began under such influences and advantages 
as a mechanic’s home in a provincial town in Palestine fur- 
nished, nearly nineteen hundred years ago. That such a home 
was not altogether devoid of intellectual and religious advan- 
tages and influences is evident from the fact that, even in his 
early boyhood, he is said to have “ waxed strong in spirit,” and 
to have been “filled with wisdom,” and that the “grace of 
God was upon him” (verse 40). 

The word yapic, in New Testament Greek, signifies prin- 
cipally favor, grace, kindness; hence it is correctly trans- 


* The word rvetmari is omitted in the text of Lachmann, Alford, Tischendorf, Westcott 
and Hort, Tregelles, Gebhardt, and Weymouth; it is also omitted in the Codex Sinaiticus 
and the Codex Vaticanus; but it occurs in the Codex Alerandrinus and in several of the 
later manuscripts. It seems to have been inserted from chap. i, 80, though it is probable 
that St. Luke applied this word to the boy Jesus as well as to the boy John (the Baptist) ; 
there is no reason why he should not have done so. 
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lated in the Authorized and Revised Versions as favor (verse 
52). Luther translates it as Gnade, or grace; but these two 
words really signify the same thing. Now, when it is said 
that “Jesus increased ...in favor with God and man,” it is 
clearly implied thereby that he was already in their favor, or 
that he possessed their favor at the time he returned from 
. Jerusalem to Nazareth, that is, at the age of twelve. How 
could it have been otherwise? The fact of his having been 
found in the temple among the doctors, astonishing all that 
heard him by “his understanding and answers,” presupposes 
such a surprisingly advanced and mature mind, as well as win- 
ning and ingratiating manners on his part, as must have secured 
for him the “favor” or good will, not only of his earthly 
parents and teachers, but also of all with whom he had come 
in contact, and who had heard him; while his willingness and 
earnest desire to know and to do his “ Father’s business,” at so 
early an age, was particularly pleasing to Him who had sent 
him, because He saw, too, that the consciousness of the boy 
Jesus, both of his peculiar relation to Him as his real Father 
and of the work He had given him to do (John xvii, 4), had 
already reached a comparatively high degree of development. 
It is, therefore, no wonder that at that early age he enjoyed the 
“favor” or “grace” both of his heavenly Father and of his 
earthly parents, teachers, and acquaintances in a high degree. 
From this we may also infer that the failings of ordinary child- 
hood and boyhood were in him totally absent, and that his 
moral purity at that time corresponded with his intellectual 
advancement and comparative maturity. 

VII. Now, it is to be remembered that Jesus, even as a boy, 
was the “ Logos incarnate ;” that 6 Aéyor odpé éyévero, “ the Word 
became flesh,” means that the Logos, the Word, became man, 
for the term odpé here signifies human nature in its entirety, or 
in its original purity and wholeness.* He, and he alone, was 
the true ideal of humanity—a humanity that does not exclude 
gradual physical, mental, and moral or spiritual development, 
though it does exclude moral defilement or sin. Immaturity of 
body, of mind, and of moral nature and consciousness in Jesus 
does not imply the least approach to sinful tendencies, much 
less to actual sin-taint ; hence, anything of this kind was totally 





* This thought we shali elaborate more fully further on. 
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absent in his boyhood, and for that reason he already enjoyed 
the “ favor ” of his heavenly Father in a high degree. 

Now, our passage says that from the time he returned with 
his parents to Nazareth, tpoéxontre—he increased, or grew—oogla 
kai jArkia Kal xydpitt Tapa O&@ Kai dvOpw7roc—“ in wisdom and 
stature, and in favor with God and man;” that is, his con- 
sciousness of divinity, his obedience, his self-denial, his speech 
(for he spoke as never man spake), all are here “ present in nuce, 
soon to be manifested zm duce” (Van Oosterzee). There was a 
constant and progressive development of his mind and heart, an 
increase of his knowledge of his heavenly “ Father’s business,” 
and a constant intensification of his holy nature or being, as 
well as of his holy desire to do and to finish the work which 
his heavenly Father had given him to do. During all this 
time “the consciousness of his mission on earth was ripening ; 
the things heard of the Father (John xv, 15) were continually 
imparted to him; the Spirit, which was not given by measure 
to him, was abiding more and more upon him, till the day 
when he was fully ripe for his official manifestation.”* We 
cannot sufficiently appreciate the full meaning of the words of 
this passage ; for only by endeavoring to do so can we think 
rightly of Christ. He had emptied himself of his glory; his 
infancy and childhood were, according to this passage, no mere 
pretense, but the divine personality was in him carried through 
these states of weakness and inexperience, and gathered round 
itself the ordinary accessions and experiences ‘of the sons of 
men. And then, during all the subsequent eighteen my sterious 
years, we may, by the light of what is here revealed, view him 
advancing onward to that fullness of wisdom, and in that holy 
living, meditating and working, until he had earned the ap- 
proval not only of his earthly parents and of the public in 
general, but also of his heavenly Father, which (approval) he 
pronounced of Jesus at the close of his retirement and the 
beginning of his public ministry in these words: “ This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased ” (Matt. iii, 17). “The 
growing up through infancy, childhood, youth, manhood, from 
grace to grace, holiness to holiness, in subjection, self-denial, 
and love, without one polluting touch of sin—this it was which, 
consummated by the three years of active ministry, by the 


* Vid. Alford’s Greek Testament, vol. i, sub Luke ii, 52. 
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passion and the cross, constituted ‘the obedience of one’ man, 
by which many are made righteous.” * 

All this took place in perfect harmony with his nature and 
being as the Logos incarnate. In that the Logos “ became 
flesh ” or “man,” 6 Adyo¢ odp& éyévero, he stepped, as it were, 
out of his divine mode of existence and entered into the 
human mode of existence; it was a voluntary self-limitation 
on his part, without, however, his ceasing to be God; for 
he changed only, for the time being, his mode of existence, not 
his being, or essence, or nature. The immutability of the living 
God does not exclude a divine lifemovement from within 
outward, nor from without inward, so long as it is in harmony 
with his divine being and nature.t The life-movement of the 
eternal Logos from within, that is, from his divine mode of 
existence, outward, that is, to his human mode of existence, 
did not change his being, or nature, or essence; but had he, in 
becoming man, assumed human nature tainted with hereditary 
sin—that would have been equivalent to changing his nature, 
which was an impossibility for him to do without thereby ceas- 
ing to be God. The Logos, in becoming man, did not cease to 
be as really divine as he was before his incarnation ; he only 
changed his mode of existence into that of a sinless—perfectly 
holy—man ; and the threefold mode of his growth—the physi- 
eal, the mental, and the moral or spiritual—was in perfect 
harmony with his incarnate being and nature as the perfect 
God-man. As such he lived the life of a perfect man on earth 
without ceasing to be perfectly divine; for at his incarnation 
he only “emptied himself” (éxévwoev, Phil. ii, 7) of his divine 
“glory” which he had with the Father “before the world 
was” (John xvii, 5); and thus he became “poor” for our 
sakes that we might be made “rich” through him (2 Cor. 
viii, 9); but he reassumed his divine glory, that is, his full di- 
vine attributes, at his ascension. 

VIII. But it may be asked, “ How, or in what sense, has the 
Logos, the second person in the Holy Trinity, become man ?” 
We are aware that we have here to deal with an unfathom- 
able mystery—one that transcends the natural reason of man ; 
nevertheless, it is our right and duty to “grow... in the 


* Vid. Alford’s Greek Testament, vol. 1, sub Luke fi, 52. 
+ Vid. Ebrard, Christliche Dogmatik, second ed., vol. i, §§ 78-150. 
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knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ” (2 Peter iii, 
18), and this implies our duty to investigate lis nature and be- 
ing, his antemundane existence, and how and why he came as 
man into our world; hence, in attempting to answer, however 
inadequately, this important question, we are only doing our 
divinely enjoined duty. 

1. When it is said in the Gospel of John i, 14, Kai 6 Aéyoc 
oapé éyévero—“ and the Word was made,” or rather became, 
“flesh ’—we must first inquire into the meaning of the term 
odpé, “flesh.” It is evident that it does not mean merely the 
human body, as the opposite of soul and spirit, as if the Evan- 
gelist intended to say that the Logos had assumed or occupied 
the place of the human soul or spirit in the person of Jesus, or 
that he had enrobed himself with a human—a fleshly—body. 
Against this (Apollinarian) view the verb éyévero, “became,” 
is decisive ; forin such a ease it should be written, éAdBe odpxa, 
that is, “ he assumed flesh.” * The New Testament Scriptures 
speak of Jesus only asa full, perfect, entire man (John viii, 40) ; 
hence, they declare that he possessed body, soul, and spirit. 
When Jesus says, “ My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto 
death” (Matt. xxvi, 38); or, “Father, into thy hands 1 com- 
mend my spirit ” (Luke xxiii, 46); or, when it is said of the 
child Jesus, “ And the child grew and waxed strong in spirit” 
(Luke ii, 40); or, when he “sighed deeply in his spirit ” 
(Mark viii, 12); or, when it is said of him, “ In that hour Jesus 
rejoiced in spirit” (Luke x, 21), it is clearly indicated in these 
passages that he had a human soul and a human spirit ; in other 
words, that he possessed a full and true human nature. The 
term “flesh” is used both in the Old and New Testament 
Scriptures to indicate the entire man, consisting of body, soul, 
and spirit (Deut. v, 26; 1 Cor. i, 20; Rom. iii, 20; Gal. ii, 16; 
Acts ii, 17; Matt. xxiv, 22). And certainly, the term “ flesh,” in 
John xvii, 2,can mean nothing else than man. From all these, 
and other similar passages, it may be unmistakably inferred 
that the term “flesh” signifies human nature in all its compo- 
nent parts, sin excepted, for sin is not an original element of 
human nature. 

2. Now, if the term “flesh ” signifies human nature in its 


* Vid. Dr. W. Nast’s forthcoming Commentary (German) on the Gospel of St. John, 
Excursus to chap. 1. 
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entirety, the question arises, when it is said, “ The Word be- 
came flesh,’ was it human nature in its original purity and 
wholeness before the fall, or in its corrupt and sinful quality 
after the fall? We reply : It is neither the one nor the other. 
The human nature of the Logos, after he had become man, 
was, indeed, untouched and unaffected by sin, but it was subject 
to the physical and mental wants and sufferings incident to, or 
in consequence of, the fall, as well as to the laws and limits 
of human development, and that in a manner in which it did 
not take place in the state of man before the fall; for it is said 
of him (Jesus) that it “ behooved him to be made like unto his 
brethren ” (Heb. ii, 17) ; to be made “ perfect through suffer- 
ings” (ii, 10) ; and that he was “in all points tempted like as 
we are, yet without sin” (iv, 15).* 

Now, that the human nature of the incarnate Logos was not 
affected by, or tainted with, sin is expressly declared by the 
Apostle Paul, when he says that God sent his own Son “ in 
the likeness of sinful flesh,” or, more literally, “in the likeness 
of the flesh of sin” (Rom. viii, 3). If it were merely said, 
“God sent his own Son in the likeness of flesh,” this expres- 
sion of St. Paul would be in contradiction to that of St. John, 
“The Word was made [or became] flesh;” but the addition 
“of sin” (sinful), which he evidently emphasizes, indicates 
what the Apostle meant by the expression, “in the likeness of.” 
Jesus possessed a likeness with “ the flesh of sin,” that is, with 
sinful human nature, because he “was made,” or became, 
“flesh ;” was “in all points tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin” (Heb. iv, 15). Sin is no part of what is implied in the 
idea of true manhood; for the first man proceeded, pure and 
unspotted, from the hands of his Creator. The reason why the 
human nature of Jesus Christ was free from the inherited or 
“ original ” sinfulness of all descendants of Adam is indicated 
by his supernatural conception, as narrated by Matthew and 
Luke, and evidently presupposed by St. John. He “ became ” 
true man in that he received a complete or perfect human na- 
ture, not so much by the process of natural generation or be- 
getting as by the flesh and blood of the Virgin Mary, being 
impregnated and sanctified by the power of the Holy Spirit, 
which is clearly indicated by the angel in these words (Luke i, 


* Vid. Nast’s Commentary on St. John, Excursus to chap. f. 
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35): “The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the Power of 
the Highest shall overshadow thee; therefore, also, that holy 
thing which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of 
God,” or, “that which is to be born shall be called holy, the 
Son of God,” Revised Version. 

IX. But we have now also to determine more definitely the 
real meaning of the word ¢yévero, “ was made,” or “ became” 
(John i, 14), and thus guard against its misinterpretation. In 
verse 6 it is said of John the Baptist, “ There was a man” (éyé- 
vero). John was nothing, that is, le had no preexistence before 
he was born of Elizabeth ; but 6 Aéyoc—the Word—was before 
he “ was made,” or “ became,” flesh by being born of the Virgin 
Mary. He was before Abrahain; yea, before the world was 
(John xvii, 5). What the Word was before his incarnation, 
before the world was, that he cannot cease to be, because of 
his being of divine nature, of divine essence ; but what he was 
not in actuality before his incarnation, that he became, namely, 
flesh,orman. The inscrutable mystery of godliness, testified to 
by the Holy Scripture as an historical fact, consists in this, that 
to one and the same person are ascribed true divinity and true 
manhood. Hence any interpretation of the word é¢yévero, “ be- 
came,” that does not include and maintain the three ideas— 
true divinity, true manhood, and the union of these in the 
person of Jesus Christ—is inadmissible. This excludes Nes- 
torianism on the one side and Socinianism on the other. 

If, however, we hold fast to the doctrine that “the Word,” 
that “was with God” and “ was God,” “ became” true man in 
the person of Jesus Christ, we are not permitted to assume that 
the term ¢yévero, “ became,” meant a change of the Logos into 
a man, that is,a change of his divine nature or essence into the 
nature or essence of a mere man; but we are so to understand 
that term that, while “ the Logos ” “ became ” true man, he at 
the same time remained true God. This may be explained 
thus :* The Logos in, or at, or during the time of his incar- 
nation surrendered the use of his “divine glory,” that is, of his 
divine attributes ; yea, even to some extent at least, their pos- 
session ; otherwise, why did he pray to his heavenly Father to 
be glorified “with the glory which” he had with him “ before 


* Vid. W. F. Gess, Christ’s Person and Work, 3 vols.; also, Dr. W. Nast’s forth- 
coming Commentary on the Gospel of St. John, in German, chap. |, and the several 
* Excursus ” thereto. 
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the world was?” (John xvii, 5.) This glory constituted his 
divine attributes, and it is clear that at the time he offered this 
prayer he did not possess this glory or these divine attributes ; 
for he had “emptied himself” of them (éavtdv éxévwoev, Phil. 
ii, 7), or had, as it were, laid them aside, or rather their use. 
Yea, even his divine self-consciousness lay dormant or inactive 
in him ; he had to regain it by the gradual process of a purely 
human development; for there was a time in his earthly history 
when he did not know “ of that day and that hour ” (Mark xiii, 
32); when the Father had to show him “all things that himself 
doeth” (John v, 19, 20); when the Father hath “given to the 
Son to have life in himself ” (verse 26), and hath also “ given him 
authority ” (verse 27) ; and when the Son could “do nothing of 
himself ” (verse 19), though afterward “all power” was given 
unto him (Matt. xxviii, 18), All these passages indicate that 
he had surrendered, to a great extent, the exercise of his divine 
attributes ; that he voluntarily subjected himself, not only to a 
subordinate and obedient position to his Father, but also to the 
laws of human development, beginning as an embryo and as 
an infant in his mother’s arms, and proceeding gradually, like 
all other human beings, through all the stages of youth up to 
full manhood. Now, as an infant and youth, he did not, and 
could not, possess the divine attributes of omniscience, omni- 
presence, omnipotence, and the rest, in the sense in which he 
possessed them before his incarnation and after his ascension. 
[lence, the Logos, after having entered into a human form of 
existence, limited by time and space, was, in so far as he had 
become man, not infinite ; for infinitude would have been irrec- 
oneilable with his existence as a true man; but what the ab- 
solute Logos was before his incarnation was not included, in its 
fullest sense, in his humanity; nevertheless, he did not cease to 
be true God, for he himself declared that he and the Father are 
one (John xvii, 11, 22). Living as man in uninterrupted com- 
munion with his heavenly Father, he obtained thereby that 
power and control over nature and its laws and forces which 
God originally intended man to have (Gen. i, 26-29); and in 
conjunction with the awakening consciousness of his divine 
nature and power he exercised them only in so far as it was 
necessary for the demonstration and maintenance of his media- 


torial office; and he did it with a constant sense of his self- 
16—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XIII. 
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assumed dependence, as the man Jesus Christ, upon his heav- 
enly Father. In becoming man, the eternal Logos voluntarily 
stepped out, as it were, of his divine mode of existence, and 
entered into the human mode of existence, limited by time and 
space, without, however, ceasing for himself as the Logos to be 
eternal, in order that he might live, in the fullest sense of the 
word, in our nature, a truly human life, and thus be able to be 
“touched with the feelings of our infirmities,” and even be 
exposed to such temptations as we are, “ yet without sin ” (Heb. 
iv, 15); and hence he became true man without thereby ceasing 
tobe God. The true meaning of the word ¢yévero, “ was made,” 
or “ became,” being thus apprehended or interpreted, the three 
essential ideas—true divinity, true humanity, and the union of 
these in the person of Jesus Christ, which the Christian Chureh 
has believed in and held through all ages—are maintained to 
the fullest extent. 

X. This apprehension of the doctrine of the incarnation of 
the Logos is in perfect harmony with other passages in the New 
Testament Scriptures. The Apostle John, in his first epistle, 
ealls the coming of Christ into the world a coming “in the 
flesh” (iv, 2, 3). St. Paul uses the words, “God” (or the 
Logos) “was manifest in the flesh” (1 Tim. iii, 16); and he 
describes this manifestation more fully by saying, (1) that 
“when the fullness of the time was come, God sent forth his 
Son, made of a woman, made under the law” (Gal. iv, 4); (2) 
that he “ who, being in the form of God, counted it not a prize 
to be on an equality with God, but emptied himself, taking the 
form of a servant, being made in the likeness of men” (Phil. 
ii, 6, 7, Revised Version); and (8) that the “ Lord Jesus Christ, 
. .. though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor” 
(2 Cor. viii, 9). The New Testament knows of no division of 
the Son of God, while living on the earth, into two I’s or Egos, 
of whom the one was the Logos and the other the man Jesus 
Christ ; but it declares very definitely that the I—the Ego—the 
‘* personal consciousness ” of the Son of God on the earth was 
the same I—the same Ego—the same “ personal consciousness ” 
of the Son of God in heaven—* in the beginning,” or “ before 
the world was.” Jesus himself never says anything about his 


relation to the Logos, but only about the relation he sustained 
to his heavenly Father, who had sent him into the world. “As 
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my Father hath appointed unto me;” “I speak that which | 
have seen with my Father;” “I honor my Father;” “It is 
my Father that honoreth me;” “I go to my Father;” “ My 
Father is greater than 1;” “ As my Father hath sent me, even 
so send I you;” “ What and if ye shall see the Son of man 
ascend up where he was before ?” “ Glorify thou me with thine 
own self with the glory which I had with thee before the world 
was ”’—all these passages and many similar ones teach nothing 
more or less than that He who from all eternity was with God 
and is himself God, throngh an act of “self-emptying,” or “self- 
humiliation,” entered into the sphere of time and space and 
subjected himself to the limitations of human existence, human 
development, human life and thought and feeling and knowl- 
edge, without thereby ceasing to be God, because he only 
changed the mode of his existence, not his nature or essence. 
XI. But to this view of tlie case it has been objected that to 
assume any kind of self-limitation on the part of the Son of 
God is irreconcilable with the immutability of the divine Being. 
This objection is groundless, because the immutability of God 
excludes only such changes whereby the essence, or the nature, 
or the will of God would be changed or come into conflict with 
himself, or with each other—an assumption or a possibility that 
is, as the German philosophers would say, “unthinkable.” But 
the immutability of God excludes by no means a divine “ life- 
movement,” either from within outward, or from without in- 
ward, so long as it is in perfect harmony with his divine nature 
and will. To deny the possibility of such “ life-movements” 
on the part of God would be equivalent to denying the living 
God himself ; for life is manifested by activity and motion. A 
God without movement, outward and inward, would be, accord- 
ing to Scripture, a vain, a dead God. Dr. A. Ebrard, in his 
Dogmatik, truly says: “ In the idea of God as the living One 
there is also contained the idea of the possibility of a self-limi- 
tation and of a self-mutation, but not of such a character as to 
lose himself. This is shown to us in the Trinity of the divine 
Being. Just as the one God distinguishes himself, according to 
his eternal Being, as Father, Son, and Spirit, so God the Son 
may distinguish between his eternal and infinite existence and 
his existence within the limits of time and space.” * And it is 





* Vid. Ebrard, J. H. A., Christliche Dogmatik, second ed., vol. i, chap. iii, $8 78-150. 
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also to be observed that the concepts of God and man are not 
contradictory to each other ; for God created man in his image. 
The thought is by no means “unthinkable” or contrary to 
Scripture that God originally created man with specific rela- 
tion to the incarnation of the Logos, in order that there might 
be an image or a type of a being in creation which he might 
later on fill with himself. 

XII. If our interpretation of the phrase, ‘The Word was 
made [or became] flesh,” be correct—that is, in accordance with 
the generally received rules of language—then it may be con- 
sidered as an established fact that the Holy Scriptures teach 
that the eternal Logos became man without ceasing to be God. 
Our inability to reconcile these ideas furnishes no reason for 
rejecting or explaining away the mystery of the doctrine of the 
incarnation as something contradictory. We dare not say that 
the union of the soul and body is self-contradictory, because 
matter and spirit are opposite notions or things. To purely 
immaterial beings, like the angels, the existence of beings con- 
sisting of matter and spirit, the one being mortal, the other im- 
mortal, may appear as much a contradiction, and therefore an 
impossibility, as the union of the divine and the human in one 
person appears to us. And, if the union of body and soul in 
one person appears to us incomprehensible, how dare we, who 
understand the nature of God far less than angels do, say it is 
self-contradictory to maintain that the Logos became man and 
yet remained God? Where is the proof that “the Word,” 
which “ was in the beginning with God ” and “ was God,” and 
through whom “all things were made,” cannot have, alongside 
with his eternal and divine mode of existence, also a human 
mode of existence, subject to the limitations of time and space, 
as well as to the laws of human development? Upon those 
who deny the truth of this wonderful doctrine rests the burden 
of furnishing proofs to the contrary, and we challenge them to 
furnish them. 

XIII. One remark more in conclusion. “God was manifest 
in the flesh” and “the Word was made [became] flesh ” are 
expressions indicating two acts on his part—the “ unclothing” 
and the “ reclothing ” of himself *—the unclothing of himself 
from his divine form or mode of existence, and the reclothing 

* Vid. Godet's Biblical Studies, p. 138. 
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of himself with his human form of existence. His incarnation 
became a permanent and free act on his part from the moment 
he became conscious who he was. All his acts of obedience 
and of love, even his death, were an absolute self-sacrifice for 
the redemption of mankind. “ All the fullness of the God- 
head” dwelleth in him bodily. This fullness of the Godhead 
was the altar upon which his humanity was sacrified, and which 
gave it eternal efficacy. From the heights of heaven to which 
the crucified but risen God-man had ascended he poured upon 
his infant Church that miracle of the divine Spirit and sancti- 
fication which he had first consummated in himself, and thus 
prepared them—and if we, too, receive that miracle of the di- 
vine Spirit and sanctification into our entire being, will prepare 
us—for that exaltation and position of glory which he himself 
now occupies. He, as the God-man, as the ideal and highest 
type of being, wants to make us representatives of it here ; 
and though we, who are true believers, are already the sons of 
God, “it doth not yet appear what we shall be: but we know 
that, when he shall appear, we shall be like him: for we shall 
see him asheis” (1 John iii, 2). O, glorious destiny! Though 
our way may lead us through a Gethsemane and a Golgotha, it 
will end on Mount Olivet and in an ascension inte the mansions 
of bliss and glory prepared for us by the God-man, Jesus 
Christ. 
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Art. VI.—SIGNIFICANCE OF SAN JACINTO.* 


Gop is in human affairs more than we think. The episodes 
of our American history furnish many illustrations of the fact. 
Our Declaration of Independence, as we now see, was an epochal 
event, touching in its remoter results all human affairs. In the 
light of evolution San Jacinto will come to be regarded as one 
of the great factors in our American development. As a man 
passes on in life he attains a point from which he easily sees 
the turning point of his career. Contemplated thus, the battle 
of San Jacinto must even now be looked upon as one of the 
greatest turning points of our nationaldevelopment. It brought 
to us an area larger than that of the original Union, and the 
prestige it added to the country cannot be computed. 

The preludes of this battle make up a stirring and romantic 
train of events. In 1824 Mexico, having thrown off her foreign 
Spanish yoke, as Cuba is now endeavoring to do, adopted a 
federal constitution similar to that of the United States. Be- 
fore this event took place many adventurous Americans had 
been in northern and eastern Texas and had seen the land. 
They were pleased with its loveliness. Its skies were like the 
glorious skies of Italy, and its prairies spread out to form an 
Eden on the grandest scale. Traffic had already been opened 
by traders at Natchez, on the Mississippi. The advantages of 
this were soon seen, and a tide of immigration set in. In the 
first decade of the present century there was an American mili- 
tary expedition—of a voluntary character—which went forth 
to help Mexico in her revolt from Spain. They went as far 
as San Antonio, five hundred miles west of the Mississippi. 
By the passing and repassing that was thus established eastern 
Texas soon became well known in American circles. Follow- 
ing this train of events a most sagacious and farseeing man, 
Moses Austin, appears upon the scene. He concluded a treaty 


* The author of this article has had the advantage of going over the ground be describes 
while tarrying as an invalid in Harrisburg, Tex., in 1886 and ministering to the little church 
there. He also made a careful examination of the site of the battle, resting under the moss- 
grown oak where General Houston slept the night before the battle. He also occupied the 
same room in the old hotel at Harrisburg in which Santa Anna was held a prisoner. Under 
such influences he was led to give the history of this stirring episode a new and thorough 
examination, He thinks the United States should secure these grounds and dedicate them 
to freedom, and adorn them with a monument to one of her greatest men, General Sam 
Houston.— EDITOR, 
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with the governor of the province by which he secured the right 
of settling three hundred American families in the country. 
He soon died, but his son immediately took his place, a man 
equally wise, and secured another contract to settle another col- 
ony of three hundred nearer the Gulf. This settlement was 
made on the Brazos in 1821. Austin rode twelve hundred miles 
on horseback to the city of Mexico to secure this additional 
grant, after the independence of Mexico had been secured. 
This colony increased with great rapidity. After achieving her 
independence Mexico held out large inducements to citizens of 
the United States to settle in the Texan province, promising 
the same rights which she extended to her own citizens. This 
gave a new impetus to immigration. Settlements sprang up on 
her fertile plains and great river bottoms, and towns and cities 
began to appear in the wilderness. News of Austin’s success 
and of these overtures of Mexico reached our Northern States, 
and won many an adventurous spirit. Additional colonies were 
formed, who pressed their way to the newly discovered Eden. 
To the American citizen of to-day it is almost impossible to 
picture the stirring scenes of this episode. 

In all human things action and reaction seem to be a law as 
certain as the ebb and flow of the tides. The influx of life 
from the United States excited the jealousy of Mexico. She 
saw that these immigrants were animated with the ideas of 
liberty and love for the institutions of their native land, and 
that their power miglit soon become so great as to imperil her 
eastern frontier. Accordingly she forbade all further immi- 
gration. She also established military posts in the settlements 
of the colonies, where severest cruelties were practiced upon 
the population she had invited into her borders. In the 
meantime the Mexican government, with its new federal con- 
stitution, had been overthrown by Santa Anna, who became 
dictator and then emperor. In the midst of these rapidly tran- 
spiring events the colonists, who were far removed from the 
scenes of strife, remained quiet and peaceable, and adhered to 
the government established in 1824, under the auspices of 
which they had come into the country. But Mexico, under 
Santa Anna, made her policy more stringent. Armed vessels 
appeared and blockaded the ports of the Gulf, while Santa 
Anna, with eight thousand troops, appeared in the interior at 
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San Antonio. Against this pompous and ferocious leader the 
Texan Americans, without strength or troops or money re- 
sources, and far from home, were left to contend as best they 
could for the rights which the constitution of 1824 guaranteed 
them. The Mexican army was commanded to arrest the state 
authorities and to disarm the inhabitants, allowing only one 
gun to every five hundred of the colonists: They were also 
to reduce the province to unconditional surrender. But their 
arms were their private property, brought with them to the 
country, their only means of defense against the savages around 
them, and their only resource for procuring game. The de- 
mand was therefore resisted with the characteristic pluck of the 
American. Hostilities commenced at once, and for two months 
the struggle was swift, terrific, and of vast importance, not only 
to the struggling colonies, but to the United States. 

At this juncture, and as if providentially, a new character 
appears upon the scene, whose deeds were to add one more 
name to the list of Americans that have achieved immortal 
fame. General Sam Houston, says Mr. Blaine, had a history as 
romantic as an ancient crusader. He was a native of Virginia, 
a representative in Congress from Tennessee, and governor of 
that State before he was thirty-five. He was the intimate and 
trusted friend of Jackson. Having resigned the governorship 
on account of domestic trouble, he fled from civilized life, 
joined the Indians of the Western plains, roved with them for 
years, adopted their habits, and was made the chief of a tribe. 
Returning to associate with white men, he emigrated to Texas. 
He was yet in the morning of life and in the full vigor of man- 
hood. He had watched the struggle in Texas from the begin- 
ning. He left his wigwam, and was soon found at the seat of 
the Austin colony. He pressed on thence to San Antonio, 
gaining in his journey of five hundred miles a full idea of the 
situation of affairs, and forming a good judgment of the soil 
and resourees of the country. “This great land,” he wrote to 
Jackson, “ will soon be in the hands of England or America.” 
After taking well his reekonings he espoused the cause of the 
struggling colonies, and they espoused him and made him their 
commander. 

The two great characters now in the drama are Santa Anna 
and General Houston. The scene is two hundred and fifty 
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miles of territory, mostly plains and prairies, stretching eastward 
from San Antonio toward the Gulf and the city of New Or- 
leans, two hundred and fifty miles still farther to the eastward. 
The first onset was made in an attempt to capture from the 
colonists a little four-pounder. One of the Mexican generals 
marched seventy miles east of San Antonio to capture this 
weapon, which they knew would be effective if once turned on 
them. He marched back again without his gun; but blood 
was shed, and a point was gained in that the Mexican had fired 
the first shot. The general was pursued back to his headquar- 
ters, and for the first time in her history San Antonio was in- 
vested by American Texan soldiery. There were only eight 
hundred of them, but they were cheered by the news that others 
were coming and by the further news that Goliad had been 
captured. Austin was in command, and Houston soon joined 
him. While these things were transpiring a provisional gov- 
ernment had been created and Mexicans asked to unite with 
the colonists on the basis of the constitution of 1824. Hous- 
ton was active in bringing all this about. He was still clothed 
in the costume of the Indian, which Jed Jackson to exclaim, 
“ Thank God, there is one man in Texas that was made by the 
Almighty, and not by the tailor!” It was a critical moment. 
Money and friends were both to be raised, and right quickly. 
While grave deliberations were going on among the leaders 
a skirmish ensued, in which one hundred of them sustained 
themselves in a gallant action against five hundred Mexicans. 
Then one brave spirit proposed to lead an attack upon the 
place, and it was done. The Alimo surrendered. It was after- 
ward found that only one hundred and seventy-five Americans 
were in the fray, while eleven hundred Mexicans folded their 
arms and marched out of the citadel. Afterward this brave 
but insignificant band, commanded by Captain Travis, an in- 
trepid spirit, were left to hold the fort. Houston saw clearly 
that the Alimo could not be held by such a force, and ordered 
Travis to blow it up and fall back on Gonzales, where he might 
form a line of defense. On his way out Houston had left a few 
United States regulars at Goliad, who had to depend wholly 
on cattle for sustenance. We shall hear of these further on. 
Houston in the meantime had become the subject of jealousy 
and treachery. But events are moving too rapidly for effective 
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work on such a line. A declaration of independence is made 
and Houston is again proclaimed commander. 

While the assembly was in session news came that the little 
band in the Alimo was surrounded by an overwhelming force. 
Travis, with his few men, was scant of provisions, and seventy- 
five miles from the settlements, and the intervening space 
was swept by Mexican cavalry. His fate was sealed. Far bet- 
ter would it have been if he had blown up the Alimo, Hous- 
ton left the convention and started to his relief. Travis had 
sent word that he would fire signal guns at every sunrise, and 
for some days the noise of these resounded over the plains. 
But, on his first morning out, Houston put his ear to the ground. 
It was ominous that not the faintest sound could be heard. 
“The Alimo,” he said, “is fallen.” He afterward learned that 
it had fallen while he was addressing the assembly. He im- 
mediately dispatched back to the convention to declare Texas a 
part of Louisiana, according to the treaty of 1803, thus placing 
the defense of the country on more impregnable ground than 
ever—a declaration that would speak at the same moment to 
the United States and Mexico. He then pushed on to Gon- 
zales, where he found three hundred and twenty-four men in 
destitution and unarmed. They were quickly equipped, but a 
wandering Mexican told how the Alimo had fallen, and how all 
were put to death, except a woman and child, and their bodies 
heaped on piles of wood and burned to ashes. What was now 
to be done? Seeing the situation, and knowing that Santa Anna 
would rapidly move forward to make things as decisive and 
brief as possible, Houston again manifested his wisdom in or- 
dering Colonel Fannin to evacuate Goliad, blow up the fortress, 
and fall back as rapidly as possible. There was a singular rash- 
ness and fatality attending the disobedience of orders by Hous- 
ton’s commandery. Fannin was really led into temptation. 
He had a fine supply of arms just from the United States, five 
hundred brave men, and a big throb of ambition in his own 
breast. Why should he not stand his ground? So he replied 
that he had named the place Fort Defiance, and would defend 
it at all hazards. But he knew not that his five hundred must 
withstand the onsets of thousands of infuriated and barbarous 
men. His whole force met the fate of the Alimo. 

Houston was henceforth the commander of a forlorn hope. 
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His action was prompt and strategic. He most solemnly avowed 
that the man who brought the news of this last disaster was an 
incendiary, sent into his camp on purpose to produce a panic. 
He ordered him to be arrested and shot the next morning. But 
from private converse with the man he knew that the calamity 
had befallen Goliad. His purpose was, however, gained, and 
his men were quieted. With the manner of an experienced 
general he struck his camp, making long and speedy marches 
before his pursuers. Things now hung trembling in the bal- 
ance. If, in that retreat, a battle had by any means been forced, 
Texan liberty would have been overthrown, and the beautiful 
civilization we now see in that territory would never have ap- 
peared. A battle did at one time almost come to pass. The 
enemy were once actually insight. Houston had only five hun- 
dred men. He still maintained a masterly retreat, Santa Anna 
still advancing. Houston now gained an advantage and was 
much encouraged by learning the enemy’s plan. Santa Anna 
was advancing in three divisions, himself in the middle. Hous- 
ton believed he could manage them one at a time until rein- 
foreements could reach him. Selecting a good position, acces- 
sible to supplies, he sent daily dispatches so indorsed as to make 
the impression that he had twenty-five hundred men, knowing 
help would not come if the real situation was known. At a 
critical juncture a foolish negro at the crossing of the Colorado 
took the ferry to the west side, enabling Santa Anna to cross, 
when otherwise he would have been detained for weeks before 
he could have got over the swollen river. But, as a good provi- 
dence would have it, after crossing he strangely took his course 
up the river instead of pushing straight forward, Houston thus 
enjoying the advantage of a little needed repose. It is a blot 
upon his contemporaries and professed co-managers that Hous- 
ton received no reinforcements. Envyings and seditions held 
command. All the real bravery there was at this time among 
Texan Americans was in Sam Houston’s little band. Alas, 


Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man! 


While wandering around Santa Anna heard that the Texan 
convention was in session at Harrisburg, only seventy miles 
away. Thither he turned his march. Hearing of this, Hous- 
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ton sent forth an order for all the patriots of the land to meet 
him there also, The rains and roads were great impediments. 
Men at night slept on the wet ground. After toilsome efforts, 
not afterward surpassed by tle soldiers of Grant or of Lee, 
they arrived near the town, when they learned that Santa 
Anna was in advance of them, and that he had burned the 
town. From messengers it was learned that Santa Anna was 
there in person and in command, and that in Mexico he had 
been proclaimed emperor. 

The interest in this strange contest—one of the most singu- 
lar episodes of American history—was here at its highest point. 
The struggle had now raged for three months, all the mishaps 
falling to Houston. The colonies are cowed in craven fear, 
and public men are full of distrust, envy, or cowardice; not a 
corporal’s guard appears as reinforcements; the clouds are 
rainy, the earth muddy, the capitol in ashes; the enemy is of 
overwhelming force, spreading devastation in his march ; Hous- 
ton’s men are worn out and hungry, with not a single victory 
to give prestige to their arms. But the like of this band has 
not before been seen. Houston resolves to give battle without 
reinforcements! He called his colonels and asked if three 
days’ rations were on hand. Answered in the affirmative, he 
said, “ Be ready ; we will find the enemy.” The bayou that 
flows by Harrisburg, fifty yards wide and twenty feet deep, 
was crossed with great caution and anxiety, as the enemy might 
encounter them in the act. When crossed, Houston knew 
the enemy was near. The troops were immediately formed 
in line, and were addressed by the general. He gave them as 
the battle cry, “Remember the Alimo!” The rains had 
ceased and a brilliant sun was shining. The little army is seen 
marching as an army is seldom seen, without bugle blast or 
floating banner or thrilling fife or pealing drum—seven hun- 
dred only, but with the mien of an army with banners. They 
soon halt and nestle in a clump of trees to escape observation. 
In the early morning they make a forced march to within five 
miles of the spot where the encounter was to take place—Hons- 
ton cautiously picking his ground. Here they slept for an hour 
and were aroused by Houston himself with the tap of the 
drum. <A hasty meal is prepared, when lo, the scouts fly in 
and report that Santa Anna is advancing, coming from New 
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Washington, on Galveston Bay, which makes the San Jacinto 
Bay, into which runs the San Jacinto River. Santa Anna had 
doubtless been to New Washington in quest of his prey. He 
was now aiming to recross the San Jacinto River, to find his 
prey and ravage the settlements and to butcher all Americans 
on Texas soil. Ilouston discerned his aim and saw how fatal it 
would be if executed. is men had hardly sat down to their 
meal when the ery, “To arms!” was heard, and forming in 
line they moved rapidly to thwart the purpose of the foe. The 
movement was successful. The new boats on which Santa 
Anna had crossed were brought to the Houston side of the 
river, and were towed up the bayou to a point where Houston 
at last chose his position in a copse of trees, at a bend of the 
San Jacinto, which completely concealed him with his artillery 
on the brow of the hill. Here they were ready for the last 
conflict. They again attempt to eat a hasty meal, but the 
bugles are heard and the columns of Santa Anna are rapidly 
advancing. The doughty general undoubtedly intended to sur- 
prise the Texan army, whom he regarded as insignificant, and 
swoop them up ina moment. Never since the first clangor of 
arms was heard was a powerful and pompous warrior more 
mistaken. He himself is surprised by a volley from guns in 
ambush. He opens his twelve-pounders, but Houston’s “ twin 
sisters,” sent from Cincinnati, drive them back to shelter. This 
is really the first and the last sally of the impending conflict. 
Houston’s only hope now was his ability to fix the time of the 
conflict, having been fortunate in selecting the place. His dis- 
parity in numbers must be compensated by skill in every 
movement. At the close of the day Santa Anna was observed 
to retire some distance to a swell in the prairie and to intrench 
himself. Houston turned to his men and said, “ ‘To-morrow I 
will conquer, slaughter, and put to flight the whole Mexican 
army, and it shall not cost me a dozen of my brave men.” In 
view of the result his words were winged with prophetic fire. 

The morrow came. The night before the intrepid general 
rested under an old oak tree, festooned with Spanish moss, a 
coil of artillery rope being his pillow. The Alimo and Goliad 
are in his dreams. He remembers, too, how tle officers of 
government had proved treacherous, how he had looked for re- 
inforcements in vain, and how envious men had attempted to 
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diseomfit him. His men, too, he knows are weary, half armed, 
half fed, half clad, while the foe crouched near by is ready to 
leap upon him with a tiger’s fierceness. The picket guards of 
that foe are more in number than all his camp. Unless the 
arm of Omnipotence helps all is lost! Behold him, “ before 
the last sound awakens him to glory.” He sleeps calmly. 
Only the shining sun, bursting full in his face, awakens him— 
a sun that was to be the sun of Austerlitz to another conquer- 
ing man. His first inquiry is for axes. He orders a fearless 
man to conceal these where at a moment’s notice they can be 
found. Upon the heels of this the startling cry is heard, “ Re- 
inforeements of the enemy.” “ No,” said Houston; “they are 
the same you saw yesterday ; they have again appeared in sight 
to create alarm; it is a Mexican trick.” He orders two trusty 
men to take the axes and cut down the bridge, the Mexicans’ 
hope, and fly back like eagles if they would not be too late for 
the day. Houston had resolved to make the attack at three 
o'clock. It would seem the extreme of rashness to move out 
of a secure position to attack an enemy of vastly superior force 
on open ground. At the appointed time his forces move ont, 
until they are within three hundred yards of the enemy’s 
breastworks. The “twin sisters” commence a deadly fire. 
As they charged, “ The Alimo! the Alimo!” resounded above 
the clash of battle. At the supreme moment one of the axmen 
returned upon his muddy horse and shouted,“ The bridge is 
cut down ; fight for your lives. Remember the Alimo!” As 
if with more than mortal power they rushed upon the foe, 
Houston in front, whose horse seemed to have the courage of 
his master. The Mexicans fired a volley, but it was too high. 
The Texans reserved their response, and chose every one his 
man. At length they turned their rifles into war clubs and beat 
down their foes with the tiger’s fury. A hand-to-hand conflict 
ensues along the whole line of breastworks. Throwing away 
their rifles, they drew their pistols. Firing these, with no time 
to reload, they hurled them at the heads of their foes, drew 
their bowie knives, and literally eut their way through ranks 
of human flesh. Everywhere there were slaughter and dis- 
may. At a moment when it was thought all was over and 
the victory complete five hundred Mexicans dashed toward the 
Texan infantry. Houston shouted, “Come on, my brave men, 
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your general leads you!” It issaid machinery itself could not 


have fired guns with greater precision than did the Texans in 
thischarge. All the five hundred Mexicans fell but thirty-two. 
Thus the enemy was defeated at every point. When the rout 
commenced the Mexicans turned their steps toward tke bridge. 
The Texans hotly pursued. The Mexicans, seeing the bridge 
gone, plunged over the banks, and the San Jacinto was literally 
choked with their dead bodies. So great was the fury of his men 
and so dreadful was the carnage, that Houston himself rode 
over the field on his dying horse, in his own bleeding wounds, 
and besought his men to cease from further destruction. 

Thus the star of a new State arose, never to set again. His- 
torians tell us there have been at least fifteen decisive battles on 
which human destiny has turned, from Marathon to Waterloo. 
Must not San Jacinto be added to the illustrious list? One of 
the great results of this remarkable triumph of arms is seen in 
the widening of the area of civilization in our own country, 
and ina direction in which it needed to be widened. Another 
result is seen in the immediate religious significance that be- 
longs to it. Texas is much larger than all New England ; is as 
Jarge as a dozen Indianas or Georgias. It was the most beau- 
tifnl part of all Mexico, but it was dominated by Roman 
Catholicism in its most debased forms. Now all the region 
is under the dominion of Protestant Churches, and Protestant 
schools, and all the forces of Protestant civilization. This adds 
immense force to the Protestantism of the whole country. In- 
deed, the chief significance of the battle of San Jacinto is its re- 
ligious significance. In the realm of causes it must ever occupy 
a prominent place; for there is yet, we believe, to appear on this 
continent a Christian civilization never yet seen, the potency of 
which will be felt to the extremities of the globe. 


Be oP bert. 
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Arr. VII.—PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S INCONSISTENCY. 


An article entitled ‘“ Agnosticism,’ written by Professor 
Huxley, appeared a few years ago in the WVineteenth Century. 
The object of the article was to enlighten several speakers at 
a Church Congress, who had attacked agnosticism, as they 
would attack and expose any other form of disbelief, and had 
declared its advocates to be infidels, though unwilling through 
cowardice to assume their proper names. This gave offense to 
Professor Huxley, and he immediately proceeded to detine and 
vindicate agnosticism, and show how agnostics, according to 
their scientific methods, are bound to reject all miracles recorded 
in the gospels as being wrought by Jesus Christ, and also to 
diseard all historic accounts therein which declare the existence 
and actions of evil spirits in the unseen world. The article re- 
ferred to awakens regret that a mind so gifted was a mind so 
perverted, a reason so strong was a reason so warped, knowl- 
edge so extensive was knowledge so misapplied, and above all 
that a soul so well and so religiously instructed in youth, ae- 
cording to his own confession, became a soul so completely 
stranded on the shallow reefs of agnosticism. Agnosticism 
is a new word, of which Professor Huxley claimed to be the 
author. It is derived from the Greek, and means, not know- 
ing. Webster defines it, “That doctrine which, professing 
ignorance, neither asserts nor denies.” As applied to God, an- 
gels, evil spirits, the soul, heaven and hell, it knows nothing. 
It does not claim even to know but that all these things, belong- 

. ing to the unseen world according to Christian belief, may exist. 
It believes nothing and denies nothing except upon demonstra- 
tion. Itclaims to have no creed, but toleave the questions under 
consideration open and unsettled. From such professions we 
are authorized to expect that agnostics would be a most modest 
and unassuming class of men. Unhappily they are the reverse. 

Professor Huxley held up to special ridicule what he called 
“the story of the Gadarenes,” talked glibly of “ pig owners” 
and “transferable devils,” and then declared his utter disbelief 
in the “ Gadarene story,” the story of unclean spirits coming out 
of men at the command of Christ and passing into swine. 
With almost the same breath he utters these words: “ 1 declare 
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as plainly as I can that 1 am unable to show cause why these 
transferable devils should not exist.” Is not this inconsistent ? 
If he “cannot show cause ” why they should not exist, why 
reject the Gospel declaration that they do exist, and the account 
of some of theirdoings? If the professor cannot disprove their 
being and activity by scientific methods, why should he asa 
scientist say anything on the subject? All he can say consist- 
ently, according to his own definition of agnosticism, is that the 
gospels tell a story about unclean spirits, and Christ’s power over 
them, which he can neither verify nor disprove by the scientific 
method. Professing to neither affirm nor deny about such 
matters, he proceeds with a most vigorous denial; professing 
ignorance, he pronounces judgment. This is his inconsist- 
ency. But the professor no doubt would tell us that he is 
obliged to disbelieve the “whole Gadarene story ” because it 
lacks probability; as he puts it, “contravenes probability.” 
This brings up the whole question of the existence of spirits, 
both finite and infinite, and all cognate topics. When Professor 
Huxley therefore introduces the subject of spirits, unclean or 
otherwise, into this discussion he passes beyond the domain of 
science ascommonly understood and turns theologian and met- 
aphysician. In proclaiming his disbelief he formulates crude 
dogma and is deep in theology. If this be not so, where is the 
line that divides science from religion and theology? Pro- 
fessor Huxley affirms, “ I do not hesitate to declare my utter dis- 
belief in the existence of unclean spirits.” Now I, with thou- 
sands of others, do not hesitate to declare that I positively be- 
lieve in the existence of spirits, both clean and unclean. God, 
angels, and pure men are clean spirits ; the devil, demons, and 
bad men are unclean spirits. Here then we meet both as scien- 
tists and theologians with our respective creeds. I say we meet 
as scientists, for Christians do not admit that religion is unscien- 
tific. It may be superscientific in some of its outreachings, but 
never unscientific. Science is from the Latin word scientia, and 
signifies knowledge. A knowledge of religion, theoretical and 
experimental, is as really scientific as a knowledge of astronomy. 
When a man knows God through Christ, knows his sins to be 
forgiven, and his affections, tastes, and habits to be so purified 
and exalted that he becomes a new creature, such knowledge is 


in a true sense scientific. 
17—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XIII. 
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Let us examine the ground on which Professor Huxley 
discards the whole Gadarene story. He says it “ contravenes 
probability ;" and this is the only reason he assigns. As for 
ourselves, we are quite willing to rest the whole case on proba- 
bility. Is it probable that spirits exist and have access to men 
and animals? We say yes; Professor Huxley says no; both of 
us are shut up to balancing probabilities. Certain factss upport 
the professor’s disbelief: 1. These spirits are unseen and un- 
heard, and excluding the Scriptures and mythology they have 
no history and no cliaracter. 2. They perform no recognizable 
actions apart from men and animals. 3. If they exist there is 
no scientific proof that they have access to both men and ani- 
mals, and are capable of passing from one to the other. So 
much in aid of the professor’s “ utter disbelief.” On the other 
hand, there are strong probabilities aside from the Scriptures 
that both good and evil spirits exist and have access to men and 
animals, 

The first presumptive evidence is the universal belief in good 
and evil spirits. In all ages and by all peoples this belief has 
been held. Nor has it been confined to the weak and ignorant 
classes. Sages, philosophers, and metaphysicians have pro- 
claimed the doctrine. Greek philosophy, Neoplatonism, and 
Christianity alike are full of the subject. Francesco Guic- 
ciardini, a philosopher of the fifteenth century, affirmed the ex- 
istence of “ aerial spirits” who held familiar converse with men. 
Ficino and Savonarola, erudite men who lived just preceding 
the Reformation, and indeed like a John the Baptist intro- 
duced it, held the same view, and taught that our soul is a 
microcosm of all creation and in contact with all other souls. 
Sprenger and Hopkins, both learned men, believed in demoni- 
acal possessions. And we condemn our forefathers who hung 
the Salem witches, not because evil men are not possessed by 
“unclean spirits,” but because the courts have no jurisdiction 
over devils. How shall we account for this almost universel 
belief? Professor Huxley ascribes it to universal superstition. 
But how came this universal superstition to exist? There is but 
one answer, Belief in good and evil spirits is instinctive in 
rational beings. The erudities of this belief are all we can 
attribute to superstition or to paganism, for it is equally preva- 
lent in civilized and savage countries. In Christian lands belief 
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in evil spirits is the common conviction, rationalized and sepa- 
rated from untruth and fiction by the Gospel. 

Another presumptive evidence is the fact that men commit 
inhuman crimes ; that is, crimes far in excess of what is natu- 
ral to mankind. Many crimes, even heinous crimes, together 
with all sorts of ordinary evil deeds, we may concede, are usual 
to bad men; and we can only account for them on the prin- 
ciple of our common degeneracy. But some deeds are so atro- 
cious that by common consent we pronounce them inhuman, 
brutal, fiendish. How shall we explain this except on the prin- 
ciple that human nature may be demonized? Take the case of 
the Whitechapel murders, perpetrated in Professor Huxley’s 
own city, and over which he and the world shuddered. How 
could aman born of weman, and with human blood in his veins, 
enter upon murder night after night and then revel in the prac- 
tice of the most wanton and infernal indignities and abuse of 
the dead, unless he were entirely possessed of the devil and his 
whole nature had become thoroughly demonized? Similar 
atrocities occur in every land, and they so exceed all that we 
think human nature capable of that we can find but one solu- 
tion, namely, “ they are led captive by the devil at his will.” 

Consider another fact. Multitudes, countless multitudes, of 
our fellows give evidence of being completely under the control 
of some mysterious malignant force. It is periodical with some, 
with others perpetual. They seem inflamed for a time beyond 
control, or pushed on to self-disgrace and self-destruction con- 
tinually, contrary to all reason and motive. We cannot trace 
this bent to self-degradation or its kindred vice, to malicious 
disposition to injure others, or to habit, for it begins before habit 
is formed. It is rather the cause than the consequence of habit. 
Nor can we ascribe it to heredity, for many of tliese vicious spir- 
its and debauched characters are of the best blood in the land. 
How then shall we unravel this difficulty, except by supposing 
that, being peculiarly susceptible to temptation and specially lia- 
ble to such attacks, through poverty, or riches, or associations, 
or appetites they have yielded themselves up to the foul sug- 
gestions of “ unclean spirits” until these spirits have gained the 
mastery over them. It may then prove a serious fact that the 
evil deeds of men in many cases are instigated and aggravated 
by “unclean spirits.” 
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But can these spirits pass from men to animals?) Why not? 
If they exist they are spirits, and spirit is capable of motion. 
If they have ingress to intellect, why may they not have to in- 
stinct? If men may be prompted by them to do mischief, why 
not animals as well? And does not the periodicity of viciousness 
in animals, known to all observing men, create a presumption that 
they may be possessed and instigated by “ unclean spirits?” The 
eontrary, I am sure, cannot be proved by the scientific method. 

Again, may we not found a strong probability of the existence 
of unclean spirits on the ground occupied by believers of every 
grade, and to some extent by unbelievers and skeptics? All 
men believe in God and the immateriality of the soul except 
atheists and materialists. Professor Huxley was not an atheist, 
and did not like to be called an infidel, at least, not a cowardly 
one. Very well, weall believe in God and the soul. But God 
and the soul are spirit, and the human spirit we know to be in 


dts fallen state unclean. We also know that fallen human souls 
ean and do commune with other souls and corrupt them. Now 


we have only to suppose that other fallen spirits exist, and have 
like ingress into the human mind, to make credible the proposi- 
tion under consideration, which Professor Huxley so “utterly 
disbelieves,” to wit, the existence and activity of unclean spir- 
its in the realm of mind and instinct. Turning our attention 
within, do we not find evidence amounting to probability at 


Jeast that evil spirits exist and beset us? It is a common ex- 


perience that the mind feels itself to be at times under a stress 
of strange and extraordinary bias to wrong. How shall we ac- 
count for this? Professor Huxley would “inclose all the 
phenomena of so-called possessions,” as he says, within the “ do- 
main of pathology.” That is, he would ascribe them, as do our 
doctors, to some form of disease, as dyspepsia, torpid liver, nerv- 
ous prostration, or to some mental defect, as excessive irasci- 
bility, hypochondria, or a morbid condition of the brain. But 
ean any principle of pathology explain these sudden and awful 
temptations to crime when they occur more frequently in 
health than ‘in sickness ? Where is the man, however holy, who 
has not at times felt himself solicited to evil, though not over- 
come by it, through some strange malignant force? And where 
is the Christian who has not realized this power to be with- 
drawn.and utterly discomfited by prayer and faith ? 
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Take one other view of the subject. A free and responsible 
being must be tested ; otherwise there would be no virtue in obo- 
dience, and no possibility of reward. Enticement to sin by a 
wicked spirit has the effect of proving Christian fidelity. This 
does not involve the necessity of unclean spirits, for other 
methods of trial could be used, and often are. But pure spirits 
having voluntarily fallen, and having a capacity and inclination 
to hold intercourse with other free and fallen spirits, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that Christians redeemed and constantly 
helped by grace are allowed, as Job and Paul were, to be tried 
by the influence of “ unclean spirits.” We cannot deny the ex- 
istence of evil spirits and their accessibility to men and animals 
without rejecting the entire Gospel narrative ; and such rejec- 
tion is infidelity.* 

* The most important and weighty book on the subject of evil spirits issued in recent times 
is Demon Possession, by John Livingston Nevius (New York: Fleming H. Revell Company). 


It contains the author's record of personal observation and study of many strange manifes- 
tations in China during his life as a missionary.—ED., 
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Ho RELL Arr. VIIL—LEGAL ASPECTS OF THE TRIAL OF OUR 

i By LORD JESUS CHRIST. 

et Tue trial of Jesus Christ is the most important legal event, 

i because of his personality, to be found in the records of juris- ; 
prudence. If wesview him as a mere man there is nothing 

j to give to that trial a place more prominent than to many 
others. As a peasant carpenter, without wealth, position, or 

| influential friends, his condemnation and death could have 











had no appreciable effect upon his country or its destinies, 
ie much less upon other countries, later history, or the destiny of 

“| the race. Yet, because he was more than a mere man, more 
of human hope, fear, and love are connected with his trial; 
more inspiration to righteous living, more advancement in the 











| highest civilization, and more elevation of character come from 
it than from all other trials. 

History is full of the records of the trials of great personages, 

| in some of which virtue triumphed, though in many more the 

ermine of the judge was debased to the vilest ends, the in- 


i 
\ I 
i nocent perishing, while criminals administered the law. There 
oes | was the trial of Socrates, the wise man of Athens, who was 
(hi ; unjustly put to death; of the Maid of Orleans, who became a 
i i i victim to empty forms of justice at the hands of wily politicians 
Was ; and base ecclesiastics; of the so-called heretics, who perished 
aut | by the action of the courts of the Inquisition in Spain and in 
Ry bi the Netherlands; of Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette, who 
i i fell victims to the rage of men driven to madness by ages of 
ya oppression and drunken with the thrills of a freedom which 
ip had degenerated into a license that regarded neither justice nor 
oe law. These instances and thousands more show us that judicial 
ipl: ‘ history is almost as much a record of crime as that of war. 
i i! Machiavelli’s teachings were practiced ages before he was born, 
Ht and in the high places of tle nations the forms and processes 
le of justice have too often been a mockery. 
yy { Yet there has never been a time when justice and righteous- 
ae ness, and individual right as it inheres in them, have not been 
. | recognized in the jurisprudence of the world. The instinctive 
+ | sense of equity has not only existed in unwritten opinion among 
he the masses, but has been formulated into legal enactment as 
1 
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found in the common law and the constitutions of states, 
always favoring the rights of the individual and the protection 
of virtue. So much has this been so that, in destroying the 
innocent, vice has always claimed to do it in the name of virtue; 
and in trampling upon the rights of the individual the plea 
has ever been the public good. Our own constitutional guar- 
antee that no one shall be deprived of “life, liberty, or prop- 
erty without due process of law,” Hallam tells us, comes 
down to us from our Saxon ancestors, who received it from 
theirs, the barbarians of the German forests and Vikings of the 
North Sea, who inherited all its essentials from the migratory 
hordes of humanity which poured from time to time over the 
Ural Mountains from the densely populated districts of Central 
Asia, and dwelt beyond the hyperborean North, before Greece 
was in her glory or Rome had reached out beyond her seven 
hills. The code of Justinian, the product of the highest Romen 
civilization and learning, is not clearer in its recognition of 
these fundamental principles than the unwritten codes of the 
Goths, Vandals, and Huns. Everyone knows how sacredly 
the rights of the individual are guarded among us; so much 
so that it often seems as though the personal violator of law has 
the advantage over the state, and that society suffers injury, 
rather than that criminals receive justice. 

Of all ancient peoples the Jews came nearest to ourselves in 
the recognition of these principles. Michaelis says that the 
Jewish state as instituted by Moses, while a theocracy, was 
on its human side in the strictest sense a democracy. Indi- 
vidual rights were most sacredly guarded, and Jewish juris- 
prudence, growing up through long centuries of application 
and under different forms of government, never lost this essen- 
tial characteristic. The following description of the forms and 
processes of a Jewish criminal arraignment will show how in 
every part of Christ’s trial justice was trampled under foot, that 
the Jewish high priests and Pharisees might put him to death: 


On the day of trial the executive officers of justice caused the accused 
person to make his appearance. At the feet of the elders were placed 
men who under the name of auditors, or candidates, followed regularly 
the sittings of the council. The papers in the case were read, and the 
witnesses were called in succession. The president added this exhortation 
to each of them: “It is not conjecture, or whatever public rumor has 
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brought to thee, that we ask of thee. Consider that a great responsibility 
rests upon thee; that we are not occupied with an affuir like a case of 
pecuniary interest, in which the injury may be repaired. If thou causest 
the condemnation of a person unjustly accused his blood and the blood 
of all the posterity of him of whom thou shalt have deprived the world 
will fall upon thee. God will demand of thee an account, as he de- 
manded of Cain an account of the blood of Abel. Speak!” 

A woman could not be a witness, because she would not have the 
courage to give the first blow to the condemned person; nor could a 
child that is irresponsible; nor a slave; nor a man of bad character; nor 
one whose infirmities prevented the full enjoyment of his physical and 
moral faculties. The simple confession of an individual against him- 
self, or the declaration of a prophet, however renowned, could not decide 
a condemnation. . . . The witnesses were to attest to the identity of 
the party, and to depose to the month, day, hour, and circumstances of 
the crime, After an examination of the proofs the judges who believed 
the party innocent stated their reasons. Those who believed him guilty 
spoke afterward, and with greatest moderation. If one of the auditors 
or candidates was intrusted by the accused with his defense, or if he 
wished in his own name to present any elucidations in favor of his inno- 
cence, he was admitted to the seat from which he addressed the judges 
and the people. But this liberty was not granted to him if he was in 
favor of condemning. Lastly, when the accused person himself wished 
to speak, they gave the most profound attention. When the discussion 
was finished one of the judges recapitulated the case. They removed 
all the spectators. The scribes took down the votes of the judges. 
One of them noted those who were in favor of the accused, and the 
other those who condemned him. Eleven votes out of twenty- 
three were sufficient to acquit, but it required thirteen to convict. 
If any of the judges stated that they were not sufficiently informed 
there were added two more elders, and two others in succession, until 
they formed a council of sixty-two, which was the number of the grand 
council. If a majority of votes acquitted the accused he was discharged 
instantly; if he was to be punished the judges postponed pronouncing 
sentence till the third day. During the intermediate day they could not 
be occupied with anything but the cause, and they abstained from eat- 
ing freely, or from wine, liquor, and everything which might render their 
minds less capable of reflection. 

On the morning of the third day they returned to the judgment seat. 
Each judge who had not changed his opinion said, ‘‘I continue of the 
same opinion and condemn.” Anyone who at first condemned might ¢ 
at this sitting acquit, but he who had once acquitted was not allowed to 
condemn. If a majority condemned two magistrates immediately ac- 
companied the condemned person to the place of punishment. The 
elders did not descend from their seats. They placed at the entrance of 
the judgment hall an officer of justice, with a small flag in his hand. 
A second officer on horseback followed the prisoner, and constantly 
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kept looking back to the place of departure. During this interval if any 
person came to announce to the elders any new evidence favorable to the 
prisoner the first officer waved his flag and the second one, as soon as he 
perceived it, brought back the prisoner. If the prisoner declared to the 
magistrates that he recollected some reasons which had escaped him 
they brought him before the judges no less than five times. If no inci- 
dent occurred the procession advanced slowly, preceded by a herald, 
who in a loud voice addressed the people thus: ‘‘ This man (giving his 
name and surname) is led to punishment for such a crime; the witnesses 
who have sworn against him are such and such persons; if anyone has 
evidence to give 1n his favor let him come forth quickly.” * 

This quotation assures us that in the letter of the Jewish law 
the rights of the individual were most sacredly guarded; yet 
the trial of our Saviour shows how every principle of that law 
was violated by those who were determined at all hazards to 
put him to death. 

But a review of the incidents leading up to the trial of Christ 
is necessary to the full understanding of the mockery of justice 
which followed. Jesus, like Socrates, was the victim of the 
envy of bad men who had been rebuked and confounded by 
his teachings ; like Socrates, his death had been determined by 
his enemies; like him, also, he refused to use any arts to secure 
his acquittal; like the philosopher, he had lived to instruct 
mankind and exalt virtue and goodness; and, far above the 
Greek sage, he had been preeminently good. As with Joan of 
Aré, the inspiration of his life was to do the Father’s will; as 
in her case, bribery was used to seize him; and, like her, he 
was tried and condemned by an ecclesiastical and political tri- 
bunal of perjured hypocrites. As with the French king and 
queen, the rabble, influenced by their leaders, were turned 
against him and clamored for the blood of one of whose inno- 
cence or guilt they knew nothing. And, like his own followers 
who perished by the Spanish Inquisition, Christ was abused and 
tortured while a prisoner and uncondemned. There is some- 
thing in the nature of vice which cannot endure superior virtue. 
If it cannot corrupt or tarnish it, it will seek to destroy its pos- 
sessor. Vice always hates the light which reveals its deformity. 
Goodness alongside of vice is the angel alongside of the fiend, 
and the fiend appears more fiend-like because of the contrast. 

* This description is taken from Greenleaf’s Trial of Christ, who quotesit from Du Pin, & 


distinguished French jurist, who in turn gets it from Salvator, a Spanish Jewish jurist of 
very great research and learning. 
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While our world is as it is, virtue must always suffer because 
of the world’s envious hate. The world puts its saviours to 
death! The Inguisition devours the religious reformer; the 
stake consumes Huss, Jerome, Ridley, and Savonarola; the 
dragoons of Charles hunt the Covenanters from their caverns ; 
the pope condemns Galileo; Socrates drinks the hemlock ; and 
the Jews and Pilate nail Jesus to the cross. 

The superior virtue and purity of Jesus, if there had been 
nothing else, would have been sufficient to array the chief 
priests against him. But he had also unmasked their hypoc- 
risy. His words, like arrows, entered every joint of their 
armor and left them writhing in pain. So enraged were they 
that they said, “Thou hast a devil,” and, taking up stones, 
would have stoned him had they not feared the people. Jesus 
was popular. His spotless life, works of mercy, and words of 
kindness had endeared him to the people. They looked upon 
him as a prophet, and their national pride rejoiced in the res- 
toration of the long-lost spirit of prophecy. They called him 
“ Rabbi,” hung upon his words, and thronged about him in 
raultitudes. The instincts of their unreasoning natures adored 
him as a hero and loved him asa friend. This affection was 
fickle, as all affection is which has not its basis in the convic- 
tions of the understanding; but it was, for the time being, sin- 
eere. Being held at bay by this fear, the chief priests and 
Pharisees were, nevertheless, waiting an opportunity to gratify 
their hate. Having determined upon his death, in order to 
accomplish it they must render him unpopular and destroy 
his influence over the people. To do this they set a political 
and then a religious snare to entrap him. First they sought to 
involve him in the dispute between the Pharisees and Hero- 
dians about the tribute money paid to the Roman government. 
The theory of the Pharisees was that God had ordained for 
the Jewish people a theocratic form of government and had 
commanded them that, if they ever had a human king, he 
must be one of their own race and in no case a foreigner. This 
theory was shared by the common people, and hence their 
loathing of a publican, or Roman tax-collector. The Herodi- 
ans were that part of the Jewish people who were devoted to 
the royal house of Herod, an Idumean who rose to his royal 
place and prerogatives by his own cunning and the help of thie 
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Romans. One has said: “ The pure Jews were grieved to see 
cruel and avaricious rulers placed over their native land, thea- 
ters and Grecian gayeties introduced contrary to Jewish man- 
ners, the Roman eagles displayed upon the military standards, 
the tower of Antonia so refitted as to command the temple 
under Roman arms, and the high priests so often and so capri- 
ciously removed by the Roman rulers.” 

The plot was adroitly laid. If Christ should answer the 
question, “Is it lawful to give tribute to Casar, or not?” 
in the affirmative it would commit him to the Herodians and 
array the people against him. If he answered in the negative the 
Herodians would accuse him of treason to Rome. In one case he 
would become an easy prey, in the other he would probably be 
executed, and they would be rid of him. But Jesus confounded 
them by asking for a penny and inquiring whose image and super 
scription it bore. It was a Jewish maxim that “he who coins 
the money rules the land.” The penny was evidence of Ceesar’s 
authority. They were under that authority, and they dare not 
deny it, or they would be branded with treason. Therefore, 
said he, “ Render to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and to 
God the things that are God’s.” Of this answer the Herodi- 
ans cannot complain, nor the Pharisees, for it is their own 
confession put in shape. Failing in this, they spread the eccle- 
siastical, or religious, snare. The Sadducees were materialists, 
and denied a future life. The Pharisees, with the masses of 
the people, believed in the resurrection and immortality. The 
Sadducees were few in number, but rich and powerful and of 
great influence with the government. The Pharisees were 
numerous, and powerful because of numerical strength. If 
Christ denied a future life the people would be his enemies. 
If he contended for it the Sadducees might be angered against 
him and be induced to destroy him. But, as in the other case, 
his reply vanquished the Sadducees without irritating them, and 
by its profound argument for a life beyond the grave made 
the people his faster friends. Failing in these two attempts 
to entrap Jesus, the chief priests, scribes, and elders of the 
people assembled at the palace of Caiaphas, the high priest, 
two days before the passover, and “ consulted that they might 
take Jesus by subtilty, and kill him.” Judas, knowing their 
desires, went to them, and they gave him thirty pieces of silver 
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to betray Christ unto them. Here is the court which is to 
judge the prisoner, when arrested, bribing a man to betray him 
into their hands. This done, they awaited their opportunity. 
It soon came. Jesus in the upper room had eaten the pass- 
over with his disciples, had delivered that memorable discourse 
recorded by St. John, and had retired to Gethsemane with his 
disciples, Judas having gone out from the supper to inform 
the council of his intentions. It is the hour of midnight. Je- 
rusalem lies wrapped in slumbers, while peaceful innocence 
revels in dreams. The moonbeams bathe the almost deserted 
streets in splendors, glimmer upon the temple’s turrets, and 
fall in patches of silvery light among the shadows of Gethsem- 
ane. Like the stillness which precedes the tempest, all is in 
strange contrast with the wild storm of cruelty and hate that 
will beat on the morrow along the crowded thoroughfares of 
the city of David, as the multitude inflamed with passion shall 
ery out, “Crucify him! crucify him!” Soon the tramp of 
many feet is heard along the silent walks of Gethsemane. It is 
the police of the high priests coming to arrest Jesus. There 
has been no warrant issued. They are not officers of the law, but 
kidnappers and abductors. If the Roman guards of the tower 
of Antonia were present, as Lange supposes, they were there 
upon the misrepresentations of the chief priests and without 
legal authority to arrest. And if there had been a warrant of 
arrest, and had full police powers been possessed by that motley 
throng of servants and soldiers with swords and staves, the 
proceeding was, nevertheless, in violation of Jewish law. For, 
according to that law, prisoners could not be arrested at night, 
nor tried at night, nor during the feast of the passover. 
Immediately upon seizing Jesus they bound him, pinioning 
his hands behind his back, and led him away surrounded by his 
abductors to the house of Annas, which was probably near by. 
Here he underwent a preliminary examination without any- 
thing being elicited against him, and Annas then sent him 
bound to Caiaphas, in whose presence the council was already 
assembled. This council, or Sanhedrin, was the court which 
tried Jesus, and which should have tried him had he been 
legally their prisoner according to the mode of procedure al- 
ready given, but which they violated in every particular. This 
council in the time of our Saviour was composed of seventy, 
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or perhaps seventy-one, members. Among them were “ the 
chief priests, or heads of the twenty-four classes into which the 
priesthood was divided ; the elders, men of age and experience, 
who were held in reverence for wisdom ; and the scribes, who 
had made the law a special study. The high priest and those 
who had held the office were members ez officio. The officers 
of this court were the president, often, if not always, the high 
priest; the vice president, who was called the father of the 
hall of judgment; and two secretaries,” * who recorded the 
votes as before mentioned. Their legal place of meeting was 
the chamber called Gazith, in the temple. The members sat 
in the form of a semicircle, in front of the president and vice 
president. The jurisdiction of the court extended to all eccle- 
siastical offenses, especially to idolatry, blasphemy, and religious 
imposture. Its proceedings, as we have hitherto seen, were 
conducted, if in accord with the law, in great strictness. It 
could not try a capital offense in the night nor during the 
feast of the passover ; nor could it pronounce sentence until 
after one day’s adjournment after the trial had occurred and the 
votes of condemnation were given. Under the Roman author- 
ity it had no power to inflict the death penalty. This council 
which arraigned Christ was, therefore, not in its legal place of 
meeting. It was assembled at the house of Caiaphas, instead 
of the room Gazith. It also assembled at night to try a capital 
case, and that, too, during the feast of the passover. Before 
this council thus unlawfully assembled Jesus is brought, to be 
tried -for violating the law. The judge assumed the rdle of a 
prosecntor and interrogated him in reference to his doctrine and 
disciples. Jesus answered him, “I spake openly to the world ; 
I ever tanght in the synagogue, and in the temple, whither the 
Jews always resort; and in secret have I said nothing. Why 
askest thon me? ask them which heard me, what I have said 
unto them: behold, they know what I said.” How noble, 
and yet how full of rebuke, this reply! We have the spectacle 
of a judge trying to entangle a prisoner and cause him to con- 
vict himself, that he may pronounce sentence upon him with- 
out the evidence of witnesses—a judge who sat in his seat to 
see that the prisoner’s rights were protected, as well as the 
rights of the public, and who was bound to reckon him inno- 
*Eddy, Immanuel. 
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cent until he was proven guilty. But on Chirist’s reply an 
officer present struck the prisoner a blow, saying, “ Answerest 
thou the high priest so?” The prisoner is beaten at the bar of 
justice, and his person is assailed with no rebuke from the 
court—a prisoner as yet untried and uncondemned ! 

Now oceurs a strange scene. A court with a prisoner before 
it itself seeks for witnesses to condemn him; and, after sum- 
moning many who contradict each other, they find “ two false 
witnesses,” who wrest words spoken upon another subject to con- 
vict him of blasphemy upon the technical point of speaking 
against the temple. Seeing himself defeated in his purpose, 
the high priest determines upon a bold measure. He will 
make the prisoner convict himself of blasphemy. Te will put 
him upon his oath. What matters it that this is directly con- 
trary to the law? The whole court, he knows, is with him, 
and he is safe. So, rising up, he said, “I adjure thee by the 
living God, that thou tell us whether thou be the Christ, the 
Son of God.” Jesus as plainly answers, “Thou hast said.” 
Then the high priest rose and rent his s¢m/ah, or upper gar- 
ment, not his priestly robe. This rent was made according to 
prescribed forms; it was to be done gracefully and was to be 
from four to six inches in length. The habit, of great antiquity 
and at first an unpremeditated act, was now a prescribed cere- 
mony. It was customary to make the rent without rising, but 
Caiaphas arose and hurriedly concluded the matter, giving his 
decision before the vote was taken. Pleading vehemently 
against the prisoner, he said, “ What further need have we of 
witnesses ? behold, now ye have heard his blasphemy.” And 
they allsaid, as they had all intended to say, “ He is guilty of 
death.” In all history there has been but one other judge who 
can compare with Caiaphas in brutality, and that one was the 
notorious Jeffreys, chief justice of England. Brothers are 
they in hate, cruelty, and shame. Both were hypocrites ; both 
were brutes ; though the exterior of the high priest might seem 
more polished than that of the chief justice. Both were mur- 
derers, and both are inheritors of everlasting infamy. 

Sentence being pronounced, the council retired. It was per- 
haps two o’clock in the morning. The prisoner, for whom the 
law required kindly treatment, was turned over to the guards 
to be abused. They blindfolded him; they spat upon him ; 
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they dealt cruel blows upon his person. Tauntingly they said, 
as he reeled under these blows, bruised and bleeding, his arms 
still pinioned, “ Prophesy unto us, thou Christ, Who is he that 
smote thee?” Thus scorned, buffeted, beaten, in the unbridled 
carousal of these lawless guards, the hours passed away until 
perhaps six o’clock in the morning. The Sanhedrin, knowing 
that this meeting, trial, and sentence had all been illegal, then 
assembled in the room Gazith to go over the mock procedure 
again, thus hoping to give a show of legality to their action. 
All bruised by his buffetings, Jesus was led from the house of 
Annas and Caiaphas to the temple. It was early morning. Be- 
hind Olivet blushed the red glow of the coming day, Geth- 
semane still lying in the shadows. The full moon, now dimmed 
by the morning light, was sinking out of sight in the distant 
west. From booth and tent and house the thronging multi- 
tudes, who have come up to the feast of the passover, emerged. 
The noise of the city gradually increased to an unceasing roar 
as the tides of life poured along the streets upon this first day of 
the feast. With steady tread moved on the guards, their pris- 
oner in their midst, until they reached the temple’s gates ; and, 
filing through them, Jesus stood again in the presence of the 
council. Again the question was propounded, “ Art thou the 
Christ?” But now his answer was full of dignified rebuke, as 
he unmasked their hypocrisy: “If I tell you, ye will not be- 
lieve: and if I also ask you, ye will not answer me, nor let me 
go. Hereafter shall the Son of man sit on the right hand of 
the power of God.” It was as much as if he had said, “ Your 
interrogations are all asked, not to satisfy you as to my guilt or 
innocence, but to bring about my death. You have prejudged 
my case. You have determined to destroy me, but be assured 
that hereafter I shall be the judge and you the prisoners at my 
bar. My judicial functions will be exercised in a world to 
which yours will not extend.” “ Art thou then the Son of 
God?” they again asked of Jesus. He answered, “Ye say 
that Iam.” And they all with one accord said, “ What need 
we any further witness? for we ourselves have heard of his 
own mouth.” 

This farce finished, they could go no farther. They were a 
conquered people, and the Roman government, as an evidence 
of its supremacy, had reserved to itself the right to inflict capi- 
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tal punishment. This right was lodged in the governor of the 
province, but could be delegated to a subordinate Roman offi- 
cer, who, in this case, was Pontius Pilate, the procurator of 
Judea. Bound and bruised, and his body sore from the strokes 
of the rods, Jesus was therefore led away to Pilate. The pro- 
cession of the Sanhedrin passed from the council chamber, 
across the temple mountain, in a northerly direction, toward the 
palace of the governor, which stood at its base. It was still 
early. The sun’s rays burnished the temple’s turrets in glory. 
The tower of Antonia stood grim and frowning, displaying the 
Roman standards. The city was alive with activity. On every 
hand stood the architecture of Herod the Great. The priests 
were probably clothed in their priestly robes, the Roman sol- 
diers in their armor, and the temple guards in the insignia of 
their office. It was an imposing procession, with Jesus bound 
and walking in the midst. 

Having brought Jesus to Pilate, they do not hesitate to bring 
in an entirely new charge. Pilate asked, “ What accusation 
bring ye against this man?” They answered, “ If he were not 
a malefactor we would not have delivered him up unto thee,” 
hoping that Pilate would pronounce sentence without further 
inquiry. But he refused, knowing that it was “not the manner 
of the Romans to deliver any man to die, before that he which 
is accused have the accusers face to face, and have license 
to answer for himself concerning the crime laid against him.” 
Seeing that Pilate would not become their tool, they said, 
“ We found this fellow perverting the nation and forbidding 
to give tribute to Cesar, saying that he himself is Christ a 
king.” This charge demanded inquiry, as it affected the 
Roman government. The judgment hall was opened for the 
trial, but the Sanhedrin would not enter it. They had been 
ceremonially cleansed for the feast. The hall was polluted by 
the presence of Gentiles. With hearts filled with murder and 
mouths with lies, with souls black as perdition, they shrank 
from a ceremonial pollution! Pilate permitted them to remain 
outside, and took Jesusinto the judgment hall. “Art thou the 
King of the Jews?” he asked. Jesus answered, “ Sayest thou 
this thing of thyself, or did others tell it thee of me?” Pilate 
answered, “ Am I a Jew? Thine own nation and the chief 
priests have delivered thee unto me: what hast thou done?” 
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Jesus answered, “ My kingdom is not of this world: if my 
kingdom were of this world, then would my servants fight, 
that I should not be delivered to the Jews: but now is my 
kingdom not from hence.” “ Art thou a king then?” said 
Pilate. Jesus answered, “To this end was I born, and for this 
‘ause came I into the world, that I should bear witness unto 
the truth. Everyone that is of the truth heareth my voice.” 
Pilate contemptuously answered, “ What is truth?” And 
when he had said this, leaving Jesus in the judgment hall, he 
went out unto the council and pronounced the decision, “ I 
find in him no fault at all.” This ought to have been a final 
decision. According to Roman law it did acquit Jesus, and 
had he been in Rome he would have been liberated, and the 
power of the empire would have protected him in his liberty. 
But in his trial and condemnation Roman, as well as Jewish, 
law was set at defiance. The Jews answered Pilate’s decision 
fiercely, “ He stirreth up the people, teaching throughout all 
Jewry, beginning from Galilee to this place.” When Pilate 
heard of Galilee he thought he saw a way out of the difficulty, 
inquired if the man were a Galilean, and, learning that he was, 
sent him to Herod, the tetrarch, who had at that time come up 
to Jerusalem to the feast. 

The procession was again formed, and marched up the tem- 
ple mount along the way it had come, past the temple adorned 
for the festal occasion, to the palace of Herod. Jesus had 
traveled this same way in the morning, when he had been led 
from the palace of Caiaphas to the temple, and now, weary 
and full.of pain, he traveled it again. Arriving at the palace 
of Herod, the king was pleased to see Jesus. He had heard of 
him, and had desired for a long time to see him. There were 
two reasons for this desire. One was curiosity; he hoped to 
see him perform some miracle. The other reason grew out of 
a troubled conscience. Herod did not know but that Christ 
might be John the Baptist risen from the dead. If it was not 
John his conscience, aroused by superstitious fears, would be 
quieted. But to all Herod’s questions Jesus answered nothing. 
“ He knew that this perfidious and blood-stained prince could 
not be reached by the voice of truth, and that his condemna- 
tion would be pronounced by another.” Annoyed by Jesus's 


silence, which the king considered obstinacy, Herod arrayed 
18—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XIII. 
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him in a gorgeous robe—probably the white robe of victory— 
and mocked him, submitting him to cruel taunts, insults, and 
blows. Arrayed in these mock robes, Christ was led again to 
Pilate, a spectacle to melt a heart of stone. Pilate resolved to 
save him if possible. At the feast it was customary to release a 
prisoner. Barabbas, a seditioner and robber, was in his keeping. 
He will give the people the choice between this outlaw and 
Jesus, and certainly they will choose Jesus rather than Barab- 
bas. With this in view Pilate said to them, “ Ye have brought 
this man unto me, as one that perverteth the people; and, be- 
hold, I, having examined him before you, have found no fault 
in this man touching those things whereof ye accuse him: no, 
nor yet Herod: for I sent you to him ; and, lo, nothing worthy 
of death is done unto him. I will therefore chastise him, and 
release him.” But the council was determined upon his death, 
and, finding that their false accusation had failed, they changed 
the ground of their complaint and said, “ We have a law, and 
by our law he ought to die, because he made himself the Son 
of God.” Pilate answered ironically, “ Take ye him, and judge 
him according to your law.” Their proud spirits chafe, but 
they reply, “It is not lawful for us to put any man to death.” 
Pilate, upon this new charge, examined Jesus again, but elicited 
nothing, and brought him forth, saying, “I find in him no 
fault at all; ” and, sitting upon his judgment throne in front 
of the hall, he cried, “ Whom will ye that I release unto you? 
Barabbas, or Jesus?” They cried, “ Barabbas!” Pilate an- 
swered, “ What shall I do then with Jesus which is called 
Christ?” They cried out, “Crucify him! crucify him!” “I 
will chastise him,” said Pilate, “and let him go.” Again the 
ery of the bloodthirsty council, now a wild mob, drowned his 
expostulations. Pilate resolved to appeal to them in another 
way. Washing his hands before them, he said, “ I am innocent 
of the blood of this just person: see ye to it.” Then broke 
forth the ery, awful in its imprecation, fearful in its assumed 
consequences—the cry which, as one has said, “ makes the na- 
tions shudder ever since ”—‘ His blood be on us, and on our 
children!” Pilate then released Barabbas and gave sentence 
that Jesus should be crucified. 

It was enstomary that persons when sentenced to the cross 
should be secourged. This scourging was so severe that men 
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often died under it. The scourge was made of twisted thongs 
of leather, and in the thongs and upon the ends were fastened 
pieces of bone, iron, and balls of lead. Those who were to be 
scourged were tied to a pillar in a stooping posture, so that the 
skin of the back should be stretched tight and fully exposed to 
the fearful lashes. Jesus was led away into the Pretorium to 
be thus scourged. Being thus bound and stripped, in the 
hands of the Roman soldiers, there fell upon him, already sore 
and bruised, the thongs of their dreadful whip. The skin and 
flesh are cut and mangled into a bleeding mass. A crown of 
thorns is also put upon his brow. It wreathes his head with 
leaves of green without, but into the forehead pierce the thorns 
until streams of blood flow down his face. A purple robe is 
thrown over his mangled body, and a reed is forced into his 
hand as a scepter. They bow the knee, and ery, “ Hail, King 
of the Jews!” They strike him with fierce blows upon the 
head, driving the thorns deeper still into the torn flesh. Ex- 
hausted, mangled, covered with blood, he is brought forth, and 
Pilate made another appeal in his behalf, saying, “ Behold, I 
bring him forth to you, that ye may know that I find no fault in 
him ;” and, pointing to Jesus, he cried, “ Behold the man!” 
The Jews cried out, “Crucify him! crucify him!” Pilate an- 
swered indignantly, “ Take ye him, and crucify him: for I find 
no fault in him.” They replied, “If thou let this man go, 
thou art not Ceesar’s friend.” Pilate now knows that he must 
crucify Jesus or defend himself before the Roman emperor, 
aware that the high priests and Pharisees would never rest 
until they had wrought his undoing. Again he sits down in 
the judgment seat, Jesus standing near him. He is filled with 
rage, and in taunting tones, pointing to the thorn-crowned, 
mangled victim near him, he cries, “Behold your King!” | 
“ Away with him! erucify him!” they answer. “Shall I era- 
cify your King?” mocks Pilate. “We have no king but 
Cesar,” they answer. Then Pilate delivers him to be crucified, 
and writes this inscription above his head, “This is the King 
of the Jews.” They say, “ Write not, The King of the Jews; 
but that he said, I am the King of the Jews.” And Pilate 
replied, “ What I have written I have written.” 

The mockery of justice, save the execution itself, was over. 
On Golgotha’s brow the workmen were preparing the cross. 
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Along the streets, as a lamb among lions, goes the mangled 
Nazarene, his cross upon his shoulders, sinking from exhaus- 
tion beneath it. He will die yonder between two thieves, but 
nature will sympathize with him in darkened scene and rending 
rocks. 

Three crosses in this noonday night uplifted, 

Three human figures that in mortal pain 

Gleam white against the supernatural darkness: 

Two thieves, that writhe in torture, and between them 

The Suffering Messiah, the Son of Joseph, 

Ay, the Messiah Triumphant, Son of David! 

A crown of thorns on that dishonored head ! 

Those hands that healed the sick now pierced with nails, 

Those feet that wandered homeless through the world 

Now crossed and bleeding, and at rest forever! 

And the three faithful Maries, overwhelmed 

By this great sorrow, kneeling, praying, weeping! 

O Joseph Caiaphas, thou great high priest, 

How wilt thou answer for this deed of blood? * 


Jesus perished, but not lawfully. He was condemned Jong 
before his arrest. His steps were dogged by informers, min- 
ions of the chief priests. A bribe was given for his betrayal. 
He was illegally arrested at night and bronght before a court 
assembled at an unlawful time in an unlawful place. He was 
charged with blasphemy and unlawfully convicted, unlawfully 
sentenced before a day’s consideration of the case, unlawfully 
abused while a prisoner. Charged before the Roman governor 
with a new offense, and then acquitted by him, he was finally 
condemned under the force of threats. The highest outrage 
upon justice the world has ever witnessed was perpetrated 
upon the world’s Redeemer. A martyr to truth, he trod the 
path which all who, like him, are irreconcilable enemies to 
wrong in power must tread, save only as his death has broken 
the power and cast out the spirit of sin from human hearts. 
This is what it has been doing, and is doing, and will continue 
to do, until justice and righteousness shall everywhere prevail 
and the ermine of the court represents purity like his own. 

* Longfellow, The Divine Tragedy. 
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Art. IX.—THE RECOVERED APOLOGY OF ARISTIDES 
FOR THE CHRISTIANS. 


TuE Apology of Aristides for the Christians, stated both by 
Eusebius and Jerome to have been addressed to the emperor 
Hadrian, and lost for many centuries, was discovered by the 
distinguished paleontologist, Professor J. Rendel Harris, in a 
volume of Syriac extracts at the Convent of St. Catharine upon 
Mount Sinai, in the spring of 1889. While Professor Harris’s 
English translation of the Syriac text of the Apology was 
passing through the press, J. A. Robinson, of Christ’s Church, 
Cambridge, was allowed to read the proof sheets of the version. 
“Shortly afterward,” says he, “as I was turning over Latin 
passionals at Vienna, in a fruitless search for a lost manuscript 
of the Passion of St. Perpetua, I happened to be reading 
portions of the Latin version of the life of Barlaam and Josa- 
phat, and presently I stumbled across words which recalled the 
manner and the thought of Aristides.” 

Soon after this he read the Greek text itself of the Apology 
in the third * volume of the works of John of Damascus, a the- 
ologian who flourished about the middle of the eighth century. 
The story of Barlaam and Josaphat, as found in the Greek, is 
about as follows: An oriental prince by the name of Abenner 
persecutes the Christians. He has a son named Josaphat (the 
Greek is "lwdéoap), whom he endeavors by all means to prevent 
from becoming a Christian. A monk by the name of Barlaam 
converts him to Christianity. The king Abenner is greatly 
enraged, and a plan is contrived by which the prince is to be 
shaken in his Christian faith. An old man, Nachor, is to per- 
sonate Barlaam and make a lame defense of Christianity, which 
the rhetoricians will easily refute. Old Nachor—as the author 
of the story remarks—came like Balaam of old to curse, but 
bestowed a blessing. He begins to speak, and, like Balaam’s 
ass, he spoke that which he had not purposed to speak, and said 
to the king, “I, O king, by the providence of God, came into 
the world.” These words are the beginning of the Apology of 
Aristides, upon the finishing of which the king’s orators and 


* This is the ninety-sixth volume of Migne’s edition of the fathers. The text of Aristides 
makes about eight and a half columns in the Greek of this volume. 
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worshipers stood dumb. As a consequence, both king and 
people were converted. This Greek text makes only about 
two thirds of the Syriac translation of the Apology, and it is 
quite certain that parts of the original Greek Apology were 
abridged or omitted ; but in some instances the Syriac may be 
an enlargement of the Greek. 

This is confirmed by the Armenian fragments of the Apol- 
ogy, which correspond well with the Syriac, but are longer 
than the Greek, and manifestly were not translated from the 
Syriac. There are two Armenian fragments, one in the Venice 
edition, the other in the Edschmiazin manuscript, each con- 
taining about two octavo pages of the same matter of the 
Apology. All these documents, namely, the Syriac version of 
the Apology with an English translation; the two Armenian 
fragments, the one in Latin, and the other in English, with 
dissertations by J. Rendel Harris, A.M.; and the Greek text 
with critical remarks, by J. Armitage Robinson, A.M., were 
published in a volume making about one hundred and fifty 
pages, at the University Press, Cambridge, in 1891. 

We may now consider the age, character, and nature of the 
Apology itself. The earliest statement respecting it is found 
in the Eeclesiastical History of Eusebius.* As the Apology 
of Quadratus and that of Aristides are closely associated, we 
will first give the testimony of Eusebius respecting the former : 


Trajan having held the government for twenty entire years, lacking 
six months, Alius Hadrian receives the sovereignty. This one Quad- 
ratus having addressed delivers a discourse, having prepared a de- 
fense for our religion, because, indeed, some wicked persons were trying 
to annoy our people. The work is still extant among many of the 
brethren, and, indeed, also with us, from which it is possible to see both 
the mind of the man and his apostolic orthodoxy. Furthermore, the same 
man shows his antiquity by those things which in his own words he relates: 
‘The works of our Saviour were always present, for they were real. 
Those who were healed, those who were raised from the dead, were seen 
not only when healed, or raised, but were always present, not only when 
Christ was upon the earth, but after his departure. They were present 
for a long time, so that some of them have come down to our own times.” 
Such a character, then, was this man. And Aristides, a faithful man, 
gealous for our religion, like Quadratus, having addressed Hadrian, has 
left an Apology for the faith. This man’s writing is preserved to the 
present among most men. 


* Lib. iv, cap. 3, written about A. D. 325. 
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Jerome, in his book on Jilustrious Men, states: “ Aristides, 
an Athenian, a most eloquent philosopher, a disciple of Christ, 
wearing his former philosopher’s garb, presented to the em- 
peror Hadrian, at the same time as Quadratus, a volume con- 
taining the reason for our doctrine that is an Apology for the 
Christians.” Jerome, speaking of Quadratus, says that when 
Hadrian had spent the winter in Athens and was visiting 
Eleusis the apologist presented his book in defense of Chris- 
tianity to the emperor. In Jerome’s translation of the Chron- 
icles of Eusebius, under the year A. D. 125, we find it stated 
that “ Hadrian was initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries and 
gave many gifts to the Athenians,” and that “ Quadratus, a dis- 
ciple of the apostles, and Aristides, an Athenian, our philoso- 
pher, composed and presented to Hadrian books in defense of 
the Christian religion.” That Hadrian was at Athens about 
this time is unquestioned. Merivale remarks: “ The chronol- 
ogists at least assure us that he was at Athens in the year 
125, on his way, as we are informed by Spartan, to the 
East.” * Speaking of Hadrian’s journey through Greece and 
his initiation into the Eleusinian mysteries, Neander writes 
that the enemies of Christianity thought it a favorable time to 
begin the persecution of the Christians. ‘“ The two learned 
Christians, Quadratus and Aristides, were hence induced to 
present, each of them, to the emperor an apology in behalf of 
their companions in the faith.”+ Following these apologies 
and the representation to Hadrian, by the proconsul of Asia, 
of the disorderly attacks made upon the Christians by tle popu- 
lace, the emperor sends his edict in their favor to Minucius 
Fundanus, the succeeding proconsul. That the apologies of 
Quadratus and Aristides were presented to Hadrian on his visit 
to Athens, and that he afterward sent an edict in favor of tle 
Christians to Minucius Fundanus, is not questioned by those 
great but cautious historians, Gieseler,t Neander, and Meri- 
vale.§ 

We have carefully considered the facts respecting the time 
of the composition of the apologies of Quadratus and Aristi- 
des, because Professor Harris, in his dissertation on the latter 


* History of the Romans Under the Empire, vol. vii, p. 353. 

t General History of the Christian Religion and Church, vol. i, p. 101. 
t Ecclesiastical History, vol. i, pp. 125, 145. 

§ History of the Romans Under the Empire, vol. vil, p. 369. 
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Apology, questions the fact of the presentation of these two 
compositions to Hadrian on his visit to Athens. First of all 
he says: “ Much doubt has been thrown on the genuineness of 
the rescript of the emperor Minucius Fundanus.” This sounds 
strange to us, for it is found in Justin Martyr’s First Apology, 
and is referred to by Melito, Bishop of Sardis (about A. D. 
170), in an apology addressed to Marcus Aurelius. Besides, it 
bears internal marks of genuineness. “In the second place,” 
remarks Professor Harris, “there is a suspicious resemblance 
between Quadratus the apologist and another Quadratus who 
was Bishop of Athens in the reign of Antoninus Pius, succeed- 
ing to Publius, whom Jerome affirms to have been martyred.” 
The ground for this statement is the following reference in 
Eusebius to the Epistle of Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth (about 
A. D. 170), addressed to the Athenians: 

The epistle, stimulating to faith and to the life which is in accordance 
with the Gospel, reproves the Athenians, who had neglected it, and who 
had nearly apostatized from the doctrine (truth), since it happened that 
their presiding officer, Publius, suffered martyrdom in the persecutions in 
those times. He makes mention of Quadratus, who was appointed their 
bishop after the martyrdom of Publius, bearing witness that through his 
zeal (the members of the Church) were (again) collected and experienced 
a revival of their faith. He shows, besides these things, that Dionysius 
the Areopagite, who was brought over to the faith by the apostle Paul, 
according to what is shown in the Acts, was the first who had managed 
the episcopacy of the diocese of the Athenians.* 


This last passage shows clearly that Dionysius of Corinth is 
not speaking simply of the affairs of the Athenian Christians 
in his own age, but from the beginning of their Church ; and 
thus there is no proof that Quadratus, the Bishop of Athens, 
lived in the age of Dionysius or in that of Antoninus Pius. 
But why could there not have been two bishops in Athens 
named Quadratus, separated by an interval of thirty or forty 
years? There have been two presidents of the United States 
named Adams ; two apostles were named James. In the Methi- 
odist Episcopal Church we have had two bishops, separated by 
about thirty years, whose names will look suspiciously alike in 
Chureh history, Andrew and Andrews. It is clear from the 
very words of Quadratus that he lived very near the apostolic 
age, and there is nothing to indicate that Eusebius has made 
* Lib. iv, cap. 23. 
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any mistake respecting the age of the apologist. But, after all, 
we think it most probable that the apologist and the bishop 
were the same person. 

Let us now consider the date of the Apology of Aristides, so 
far as it can be determined from internal evidence. The Greek 
text of the Apology contains no superscription, for the simple 
reason that in the story of Barlaam and Josaphat, in which it 
is found, it is spoken to King Abenner, and there is no place 
for a superscription. The Syriac translation, however, has the 
following superscription: “The Apology which Aristides the 
philosopher made before Hadrian the king, concerning the 
worship of God. Omnipotent Cesar Titus Hadrian Antoni- 
nus, August and Merciful, from Marcianus Aristides, Philoso- 
pher of the Athenians.” These two sentences are contradic- 
tory, and both could not have stood at the head of the original 
Greek Apology. Professor Harris thinks the second sentence, 
ascribing the Apology to Antoninus Pius, the true one, and 
finds a guarantee for this in the name, Marcianus Aristides. 
But the expression is bungling, and the Syriac for “august” 
and “merciful” have points indicating that these adjectives 
are plural and qualify both Hadrian and Antoninus Pius. Or, 
did the Syriac translator from the Greek think that Hadrian 
was an abridgment for Titus Hadrian Antoninus? As for Mar- 
cianus Aristides, we do not know that the apologist ever had 
that long name. But if he had it is singular that neither Euse- 
bius nor Jerome ever calls him by it. But the two Armenian 
fragments of the Apology, the Venetian and that from the 
Edschmiazin manuscript, evidently copied from independent 
manuscripts, have the address to Hadrian. The former has 
the following superscription: “Imperatori Cesari Hadriano. 
Aristides Philosophus Atheniensis.” The latter has: “To 
the Autocratic Cesar Adrianos from Aristides, Athenian Phi- 
losopher.” These two independent Armenian texts, substan- 
tially the same, certainly outweigh the single contradictory 
Syriac superscription. The shorter superscriptions are gener- 
ally more likely to be the original ones. 

There is no account of Antoninus Pius ever having visited 
Greece or Asia, and that Athens was the residence of the 
author of the Apology is entirely in harmony with the state- 
ment of the writer: “This one [Christ] had twelve disciples, 
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who, after his ascension to heaven, went forth into the prov- 
inces of the world and taught the majesty of that one [Christ], 
just as one of them traveled over our regions preaching the 
doctrine of the truth.” * Was not this Paul who preached at 
Athens and in other parts of Greece? It is not at all certain 
that Aristides wrote any superscription to his Apology, since 
he presented it in person, as it seems, to Hadrian. But no 
doubt the original, at least copies of it, soon received a super- 
scription, which must have been read by Eusebius, who pos- 
sessed the work. How, then, could he have made such a blunder 
in his Heclesiastical History respecting the emperor to whom 
it was delivered? Furthermore, in his Chronicles he gives the 
very year in which it was delivered. In the time of Jerome, as 
we have seen, it was found with literary men ; and Jerome adds 
to his testimony concerning the date that Aristides was a very 
eloquent man, and wore the philosopher’s garb after he became 
a Christian. Professor Harris acknowledges that the Apology 
bears internal evidence of belonging to a very early period of 
the Church. J. Armitage Robinson, the discoverer and editor 
of the Greek text, relies upon the statement of Eusebius that 
the Apology was delivered to Hadrian. 

We shall next proceed to give an account of the contents of 
the Apology of Aristides; and, first, we shall quote the intro- 
ductory paragraphs of the Syriac translation, as it is fuller than 
the Greek : 

I, O king, by the grace of God, came into this world; and, having con- 
templated the heavens and the earth and the seas, and beheld the sun and 
the rest of the orderly creation, I was amazed at the arrangement of the 
world ; and I comprehended that the world and all that is therein are moved 
by the impulse of another, and I understood that He that moveth them is 
God, who is hidden in them, and concealed from them; and this is well 
known, that that which moveth is more powerful than that which is 
moved. And that I should investigate concerning this Mover of all as to 
how he exists—for this is evident to me, for he is incomprehensible in his 
nature—and that I should dispute concerning the steadfastness of his 
government, so as to comprehend it fully, isnot profitable for me; for no 
one is able perfectly tocomprehend it. But Isay concerning the Mover 
of the world that he is God of all, who made all for the sake of man; and 
it is evident to me that this is expedient, that one should fear God, and 
not grieve man. 

Now, I say that God is not begotten, not made; a constaut nature, with- 


* Sec. xv, Greek text. 
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out beginning and without end; immortal, complete, and incomprehensi- 
ble; and in saying that he is complete I mean this, that there is no defi- 
ciency in him, and he stands in need of naught, but everything stands in 
need of him; and, in saying that he is without beginning I mean this, 
that everything which has a beginning has also an end, and that which 
has an end is dissoluble. He has no name, for everything that has a name 
is associated with the created ; he has no likeness nor composition of mem- 
. bers, for he who possesses this is associated with things fashioned. He is 
not male, nor is he female. The heavens do not contain him, but the 
heavens and all things visible and invisible are contained in him, Adver- 
sary he has none, for there is none that is more powerful than he; anger 
and wrath he possesses not, for there is nothing that can stand against 
him. Error and forgetfulness are not in his nature, for he is altogether 
wisdom and understanding, and in him consists all that consists. He 
asks no sacrifice and no libation, nor any of the things that are visible; he 
asks not anything from anyone, but all ask from him. 


The Greek text of the Apology, which we shall now follow, 
is plain and easy, and in this respect is quite different from the 
apologies of Justin Martyr. Aristides statest hat there are three 
classes of men in this world—those who are worshipers of 
“those who among you are called gods,” the Jews, and: the 
Christians. Of the idolaters he makes three classes—Chaldeans, 
Greeks, and Egyptians. The Chaldeans, says he, not know- 
ing God, went astray after the elements, and began to worship 
the creature more than him who created them.* He repre- 
sents them as making figures of the earth and sea, sun and 
moon, and of the rest of the elements or luminaries, which they 
shut up in their temples, worship, and call gods, safely keeping 
them so that they may not be stolen by robbers. Aristides next 
proceeds to show the king that the elements cannot be gods. 
“ Those,” says he, “ who believe the heaven to be God are de- 
ceived. For we see that it is turned around and moved by 
necessity, and consists of many parts. Wherefore, it is called 
cosmos [universe]. But cosmos is a contrivance of some artifi- 
cer. That which is contrived has a beginning and end.” He 
next affirms that those who believe that the earth, water, and 
fire, the blast of the winds, the sun, moon, and man are divini- 
ties are deceived ; and he gives in each instance the reason that 
they cannot be divine beings. 

He next takes up the polytheism of the Greeks, and affirms 
that the Greeks, calling themselves wise, became greater fools 


* Based on Rom. i, 25. 
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than the Chaldeans in the objects of their worship. He shows 
the absurdities of their theological views while giving sketches 
of their divinities and their abominable vices and crimes. Af- 
ter describing the character and the acts of the divinities of the 
Greeks, Aristides declares : “ All these things, and many such, 
and far more base and wicked, the Greeks have introduced, O 
king, concerning their gods, which it is neither lawful to speak 
of, nor at all to remember; whence men, taking occasion from 
their gods, have committed all lawlessness, impurity, and im- 
piety, defiling earth and air with their terrible deeds.” After 
this Aristides discusses the religion of the Egyptians, and 
brands them as being more stupid and foolish than the Greeks, 
and as having erred worse than all other nations. After some 
further general reflections on the religions of the Egyptians, 
Chaldeans, and the impossibility of the heathen divinities ren- 
dering any assistance to man, he thus expresses himself most 
forcibly and logically concerning the gods of Greece, from a 
moral standpoint : 

How is it that the wise and learned men of the Greeks, having enacted 
laws, are condemned by their own laws? For, if the laws are just, their 
gods are altogether unjust, having committed unlawful things, namely, 
murders, poisonings, adulteries, thefts, and sodomies. If they rightly 
did these things the laws then are unjust, having been made against the 
gods, But now the lawsare good and just, approving the things that are 
good and forbidding those that are bad. The acts of their gods are un- 
lawful; therefore their gods are transgressors of the laws, and all those 
are worthy of death and impious who introduce such gods. If the his- 
tories concerning them are mythical, they are nothing but tales only; but, 
if they are real, no longer are they gods who have done and suffered 
these things. Butif they are allegorical, they are myths and nothing else. 


Aristides next speaks of the Jews and of Moses as their law- 
giver, of their idolatries, and of their slaying the prophets and 
the just men sent to them. He continues: 


In the next place, when it pleased the Son of God to come upon the earth, 
having behaved toward him like drunken men, they delivered him up 
to Pilate, the governor of the Romans, and they condemned him to the 
cross, having no respect for his benevolent acts and the countless wonders 
which he performed among them; and they perished through their own 
transgression. For also now they worship God Almighty only, but not 
according to knowledge.* For they deny the Christ, the Son of God, and 


* The exact language of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, chap. x, 2, which Aristides doubtless 
had read. 
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are nearly like the Gentiles, even if they seemin some degree to approach 
the truth from which they have far removed themselves. 

The Christians derive their origin from the Lord Jesus Christ. This 
Son of God Most High is acknowledged in the Holy Spirit, having de- 
scended from heaven for the salvation of men; and having been born of a 
holy Virgin, without seed and purely, he assumed flesh and appeared unto 
men that he may recall them from the error of polytheism; and having fin- 
ished his wonderful dispensation, through the cross he tasted death 
through his own will, according to the great dispensation.* After three 
days he returned to live and ascended into (the) heavens, the glory of 
whose coming it is possible to learn from that which is called among them 
(the Christians) the holy evangelical writing, O king, if you will read it. 
This one had twelve disciples, who, after his ascension to heaven (heav- 
ens), went forth into the provinces of the world and taught his majesty 
just as one of them traveled over our regions, preaching the doctrine of 
truth, whence those who still adhere to (Greek, ‘‘ serve ’’) the righteous- 
ness of their preaching are called Christians, 

And these are they who beyond all the nations of the earth have found 
the truth; for they know God, the Creator and Maker of all things, in 
(his) only begotten tf Son and (the) Holy Spirit, and another God except 
this they do not worship. They have the commandments of the Lord 
Jesus Christ himself engraved on their hearts, and these they keep, ex- 
pecting a resurrection of the dead and (the) life of the future world. 
They do not commit adultery, they do not commit fornication, they do 
not bear false witness, they do not covet the property of others, they 
honor father and mother, they love their neighbors, they judge justly; 
whatever things they do not wish to be done to them they do not do to an- 
other; those who injure them they entreat, and make them friends to 
themselves. They are zealous to do good to their enemies, they are meek 
and kind, they refrain from all unlawful intercourse and from all unclean- 
ness. They do not neglect a widow, do not grieve an orphan. The one 
who has supplies abundantly the one who has not. If they see a stranger, 
they bring him under their roof and rejoice over him as over a true brother ; 
for they do not call themselves brothers according to the flesh, but accord- 
ing to the spirit. They are ready to give up their lives for the sake of 
Christ; for his commandments they steadfastly keep, living holily and 
justly as the Lord commanded them, giving thanks to him always in 
(for) all food and drink and for the rest of good things. Truly, then, 
this is the way of truth which leads those who travel it into the everlasting 
kingdom, which has been promised by Christ in the life to come; and in 
order that you may know, O king, that I do not say these things of my- 
self, if you look into the writings of the Christians you will find that I 
am saying nothing outside of the truth. 


* This seems to refer to Heb. ii, 9. To‘ taste death "is found in Matt. xvi, 18; Mark 
ix, 1; Luke ix, 27; John vili, 52. It is not classical Greek, but Aramaic. Aristides no doubt 
derived it from the New Testament. 

+ From the writings of John, who alone calls Christ the “ only begotten Son.” 
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The whole Greek Apology makes only ten pages, octavo 
size. From the extracts which we have given we see that at 
Athens, about A. D. 125, the Christians had a history of Christ 
which they called the ‘“ holy evangelical writing;” and it is 
manifest from our extracts that the great outline of Christ’s his- 
tory and teaching was the same as that contained in our gos- 
pels. In the last extract in which the writings of the Christians 
are mentioned it is not likely that anything, certainly very 
little, is included that lies outside of our present canon. In 
reference to the “ holy evangelical writing ” in the Greek text 
the parallel passage in the Syriac translation has: “This is 
taught from that Gospel which a little while ago was spoken 
among them as being preached ; wherein if ye will also read, ye 
will comprehend the power that is upon it.” The passage re- 
specting a written Gospel is wanting in the two Armenian frag- 
ments, in the parallel place. The Apology thus gives us another 
valuable testimony to the Gospel of Christ and to the moral 
excellence and holiness of the early Christians. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


Tue best book we know of on the subjects of which it treats 
is Dr. J. M. Buckley’s Faith Healing, Christian Science, and 
Kindred Phenomena, published by the Century Company, New 
York, for $1.25. Ministers who are troubled with the presence 
of these delusions in the communities around them will do well 
to read Dr. Buckley’s book. 


How many of our subscribers like the Review mailed with 
leaves uncut, as now; and how many would prefer to have us 
cut the leaves? In favor of our cutting them is the saving of 
time, labor, and patience to our readers ; against it, chiefly, is 
the fact that those who have the volumes of the Review bound 
for preservation find the margin left on the pages after the second 
trimming, necessary in binding, to be narrower than is desirable 
for appearance’ sake. We now request of each subscriber a state- 
ment of his preference on a postal card addressed ‘o the editor, 
in order that we may learn on which side sentiment prepon- 
derates. 


Desirine to afford the utmost possible opportunities to our 
contributors and to furnish variety to our readers, we dislike to 
publish fewer than nine contributed articles in a number, and 
would rather print more than less. In this issue we have sup- 
pressed ourselves in the editorial departments in order to make 
room for contributed articles, to which more space than usual is 
given; but even so, and to our much greater regret, we were 
obliged to practice upon several of the nine articles an abridg- 
ment similar to that which we inflicted on ourselves. 


Two things require reiteration. First: It is not proper to 
write, “The Methodist Review says,” when the matter quoted is 
by a contributor in the Review. We print many things from 
our contributors with which we do not agree. Any other course 
would limit the range of the Review to the personal views of 
the editor, an impoverishing and unwarrantable thing for a 
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periodical belonging to the whole Church and to all varieties of 
mind and opinion therein. 

Second : No manuscript should ever be rolled. No one, what- 
ever his relation to it, whether speaker or editor or typesetter or 
proof reader, ever had a moment’s comfort in a rolled manuscript. 


Lorry aspiration and strenuous endeavor were the ideal of 
Lady Augusta Stanley for herself and for all whom she loved. 
In the week of her fatal illness she used her last strength to in- 
spire and stimulate her husband, the Dean of Westminster. 
“Work on, work on,” she said; “go to the very bottom of 
things and leave work that shall be imperishable.” Speaking of 
a volume he was then writing, she said with great emphasis, 
“ Make it—perfect.” 


ARBITRATION—CHRIST JUDGING AMONG THE NATIONS. 


OnE unique feature, differentiating the nineteenth century from 
its predecessors, is the prevalent substitution of arbitration for 
war in the settlement of international controversies, The marvel 
is that this simple and effective method of redressing griev- 
ances was not adopted long ago. It is reasonable, and befits 
the moral nature of man. It is equitable, for its awards are on 
the merits of the case, and are not affected by the weight of artil- 
lery, num)c: of bayonets, or money resources of the contestants, 
It is cheap, in comparison with the insanely wasteful expenditures 
of warfare. From 1793 to 1877 the cost of war, civil and foreign, 
of the principal nations of the earth is estimated by Mulhall at 
£3,047,000,000, or $15,000,000,000 in round numbers, and the 
lives of 4,470,000 men. In January, 1893, the total number of 
soldiers under the colors of nineteen European governments was 
3,789,449, and of sailors, 297,962 ; of both, 4,087,411. The annual 
cost to the subjects of these governments is $6.24 per capita, or 
$31.20 per family of five persons. If to this be added the an- 
nual interest on national debts, piled up chiefly by former wars, 
the frightful aggregate for each person is $13, and for each 
family $65. 

The cost of our great civil war is computed by the New York Sun 
at $8,425,185,017. This stupendous amount exceeds by $3,250,- 
000,000 the total census valuation of real and personal estate in 
the eleven seceding commonwealths at the time. Comment- 
ing on this exhibit, the Memphis Appeal-Avalanche truthfully 
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remarked : “One thing is very evident from all this, and that is 
that war doesn’t pay. It is entirely too expensive a luxury, and 
jeaves behind it passions and contentions which years upon years 
can hardly erase. ‘The figures are an unanswerable argument for 
peace.” It is a moral duty to prevent the suffering which comes 
from needless waste and destruction of property as well as that 
from loss of life and limb. When excited “ jingoes” advocate 
our interference in Cuba, which would involve us in war with 
Spain, the sober sense of the American people begins to count the 
cost of such a conflict. If it were only one fourth as much as 
our civil war cost the North, there would be 200,000 men killed 
and as many more crippled for life ; an immediate cash outlay of 
$670,000,000 ; aloss by depreciation of currency of $300,000,000; 
by destruction of property, $100,000,000; by derangement of 
trade and industry, $5,000,000,000: a probable total of not less 
than $7,000,000,000, The entire value of the island of Cuba, reck- 
oning it at twenty times its maximum annual revenue, is only 
$400,000,000, which is not one seventeenth of the expense which 
war with Spain would entail on the United States alone, without 
taking account of the interest on bonds which would be issued 
or of the pensions extending through subsequent generations, and 
saying nothing of Spain’s losses. 

The world grows slowly wiser through painful experiences. 
Suffering, from the effects of excessive militancy, and also from 
humiliating defeat, suggested arbitration as a means that should 
be tried for the adjustment of differences before resort to hostili- 
ties. Growing consciousness of responsibility to God added force 
to the suggestion ; while the idea of the sacredness of human life, 
bought with the price of the Redeemer’s blood, modified the 
thoughts and mellowed the hearts of men. The progress of 
righteous wisdom is further seen in the adoption of equitable ar- 
bitration by members of commercial and financial exchanges. 

By the Jay Treaty, so fiercely denounced as a surrender to 
Great Britain, the principle of arbitration was first applied to in- 
ternational differences, It left the demarcation of our northeast- 
ern boundary to three commissioners, whose work, when finished, 
was approved by intelligent patriots. The Treaty of Ghent, 
signed prior to Jackson’s victory at New Orleans in 1815, referred 
the title to Passamaquoddy Bay to arbitrators, who were unani- 
mous in their award. Arbitration is now the national usage. 
Professor Moore, of Columbia College, New York, states that 


the United States government at different times has entered into 
19—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, XIII. 
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forty-seven agreements for international arbitration, has ap- 
pointed a representative as arbitrator seven times, and has erected 
thirteen tribunals under its own laws to decide the mooted va- 
lidity of international claims. Sometimes it has rejoiced in favor- 
able award ; at others been disappointed by contrary decision. 
More than any other people has the American nation established 
the right to rejoice in the beatitude, “Blessed are the peace- 
makers.” ‘The peace she has sought has been peace with right- 
eousness, and therefore peace with honor. Where her own feel- 
ings and interests were specially implicated she has risen to 
the altitude of Christian forbearance and magnanimity, deliber- 
ately preferring the arbitrament of right reason to that of 
the sword. General Ulysses 8. Grant, one of her simplest and 
greatest representatives, voiced her sentiments in the memorable 
words ; “Though I have been trained as a soldier, and have par- 
ticipated in many battles, there never was a time when, in my 
opinion, some way could not have been found to prevent the draw- 
ing of the sword. I look forward to an epoch when a court, rec- 
ognized by all nations, will settle international differences, instead 
of keeping large standing armies, as they do in Europe.” 

Retributive justice was satisfied by the award of arbitrators at 
Geneva, as was distributive justice by that of the tribunal on 
the Fisheries question. The Behring Sea vexation, and the mis- 
understanding about Alaskan boundaries, will be amicably re- 
moved in like manner. Christian good sense has found an 
honorable way for all parties out of the Venezuela-Guiana im- 
broglio. Whether recognized by international law or not, the 
conscientious conviction of the American people is that they are 
responsible for the safety of all governments, throughout the 
length and breadth of this continent, against all great interna- 
tional wrongs, and particularly against any that may be attempted 
by European powers. Our logic may not be clear to our friends 
across the sea, but the protective purpose is firm. The outcome 
of arbitration may not be infallibly just, but nothing of reputa- 
tion or prestige is forfeited by the voluntary submission of inter- 
national differences to wise, impartial settlement ; on the contrary, 
each participant rises in dignity, in self-respect, and in the esteem 
of mankind. 

What is in the future only God can know. Canada, British 
Honduras, and Guiana may be portions of the British empire for 
long years to come. None but their inhabitants have the moral 
right to change their political relations. In any event a treaty, 
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to constitute a permanent court, to which all matters at issue be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain should be referred 
for settlement, is worthy of closest consideration. Such a tribu- 
nal would be to the kindred nations what the Supreme Court of 
the United States is to the several States. The proposition is emi- 
nently practicable. The keenest and most erudite of legists and 
jurists have recommended and now advocate it. Sir George 
Clarke, the governor of Malta, suggested it publicly in 1894; , 
Edward Everett Hale urged it at the Lake Mohonk Peace Con- 
ference in 1895, and the American Bar Association applauded it 
when recommended by Mr. Justice Brewer. A plan of such per- 
manent court is said to have been definitely formulated by Sir 
Frederick Pollock in England, and by Mr. Justice Harlan in this 
country. The General Arbitration Treaty between Great Britain 
and the United States, signed at Washington on January 11, 
1897, by their respective plenipotentiaries, and submitted for 
ratification by the governments of the two nations, is a step in 
the right direction. By the terms of this treaty all questions 
in difference between them which have not been adjusted by diplo- 
matic negotiation, all pecuniary claims not exceeding £100,000 
and not involving decision of unsettled territorial claims, would 
be referred to an arbitral tribunal of distinguished jurists, one 
from each country, the two choosing an umpire. Pecuniary 
claims exceeding £100,000 in amount and questions of right, un- 
der treaty or otherwise, would be similarly referred. If not 
unanimous, the decisions would be reviewed by a tribunal of 
five members, a majority award to be final. Boundary disputes 
and cases involving national honor to be decided by the ma- 
jority of a tribunal consisting of three American and three British 
judges, without any umpire. In the two first commissions the 
umpire to be appointed by the King of Sweden and Norway, when- 
ever the tribunal may fail to agree in the choice of one. This 
treaty to remain in force for five years, and as much longer as 
both parties may wish, being terminable at the end of twelve 
months’ notice by either. 

Some such treaty is needed and should be adopted ; its princi- 
ples and provisions are worthy to have the dignity and force of 
international law. No congratulations upon such outcome could 
be too jubilant. It strengthens faith in the millennium—the ulti- 
mate possibilities of the race. It is the pioneer of “the parlia- 
ment of man—the federation of the world.” 

The ratification of such a treaty might not constitute “a full 
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offensive and defensive Anglo-American alliance,” nor anything 
like it, as against other people, but it would bind each to seek its 
own proper ends by methods of equity and righteousness. 

Any agreement that purposes to substitute cultured brain for 
bullying brawn, sweet reasonableness for furious passion, and 
Christian equity for brutal might, ought, when brought to its best 
possible form, to be ratified promptly by the governments con- 
cerned therein, 

Christian faith looks beyond the erection of such a tribunal to 
one of more imposing character, whose influence shall extend 
over a world-wide area. Its construction is not only possible, 
but imperatively called for by human necessities. Its decisions 
might be enforced, not only by public opinion, but, if demanded, 
by the general police force of the nations. War between the 
two great English-speaking peoples should be a moral impossi- 
bility. All wars within the limits of civilization should cease 
forever, and navies and armies be employed only in protecting 
that civilization against the incursions of barbarians and the 
diabolically lustful and murderous atrocities of the Moslems. 
What has been accomplished within the present century, as com- 
prehensively detailed by the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
is in itself a prophecy of such a supreme judicial court of Chris- 
tendom. Since A. D. 1800 “about eighty cases of international 
disputes have been settled by arbitration. In the last twenty 
years these cases have occurred at the rate of two or three a year. 
In every case the difficulty has been settled for all time,” and with 
the more or less contented concurrence of the parties thereto. 
“Our country has settled more than forty of these difficulties. 
We have been literally the ‘peace nation of the world.’ Great 
Britain has settled about a dozen in the same period, and all the 
nations of Europe have had from one to seven cases. All of the 
South American republics, except two, and two of the Central 
American republics have done the same.” Great Britain and 
America are in the van of the nations submitting to the supreme 
arbitrament of the Lord Jesus Christ, unto whom all judgment is 
committed by the Father. Now is the hour for imparting better 
system, force, and extension to their work. The “ Permanent 
Parliamentary Committee in Favor of Arbitration and Peace,” 
consisting of over fourteen hundred members in Europe, is an- 
other good omen of coming universal arbitration. 

The sacredness of life, the horror of war, the power of woman- 
hood, the absurdities of conflict, the costliness of militancy, the 
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effect of the Gospel, the instincts of human brotherhood, and the 
power of the indwelling Holy Spirit will bring the world to the 
feet of the Lord’s Christ as supreme arbiter. ‘ He shall judge 
among the nations, and shall rebuke many people.” He is doing 
so now. “And they shall beat their swords into plowshares, 
and their spears into pruning hooks: nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” 
This prophecy receives fulfillment. Arbitration is the Christ 
judging among the nations. Human advance to the ideal is 
through progression exceeding retrogression. Universal equity, 
peace, cooperation, plenty, gradual approach to perfection, and 
the kingdom of heaven under human limitations established upon 
the earth, are among the blessings sure to come to our sinning, 
suffering, sorrowful world, and the coming may be nearer than 
we think. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF LIFE. 

M. BrunetizreE, the leading French master in criticism, has 
recently commented with enthusiasm upon Mr. Balfour’s great 
book on the Foundations of Belief. Perhaps one sees more dis- 
tinctly in the brilliant comments of Brunetiére than in Mr. 
Balfour’s solid English the vast change which in a few years has 
passed over the world of thought. Two absolute monarchies 
have lost their thrones in little more than a decade. One of 
these monarchs is Reason and the other is Science. The world 
has not banished either; but it has restricted their powers and 
reduced them to the rank of servants under the will and the desire 
of the human soul. We set down here some thoughts inspired by 
the reading of M. Brunetiére. 

Why do we believe? is not a question in religion only, it is 
an everyday question and a vital one. Faith is everywhere; 
and neither reason nor science suffices to explain why we believe. 
Both help us, both go part way to explanation; and yet both 
fail to go the whole way. Every man with a reform finds it easy 
to show that any given social or political order is irrational and 
unscientific. Government, marriage, parental authority, prop- 
erty, inequality of possessions—all our institutions are vulnerable 
to attack by rationalist or scientist. Therefore every assailant 
of society has a following of men who suppose that reason and 
science should reign in human society. Their mistake is in fail- 
ing to perceive that their reforms encounter the same objections. 
Authority, tradition, and instinct are three things whose empire 
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over faith is never seriously shaken. A rationalist objects to 
authority, ridicules it, makes his disciples despise it ; with what 
result? Why, he himself becomes the authority before which 
his disciples bow. The authority of a God is odious to some 
man ; he makes other men share his feeling ; and straightway he 
is their god. Some think it stupid to quote the Bible, but 
rational enough to quote their master, Ze said it is one of the 
foundations of belief for all men, except, perhaps, the supreme 
egotist, and he says, J said it, The sober fact is that no one 
escapes from authority as a foundation of belief. When a man 
begins to declaim against authority in belief, wait a few minutes; he 
will presently quote some authority, some writer who is authority 
for him. What is our confidence in the surety of a hundred 
things—like, for instance, the accredited fact that the earth 
moves round the sun—but a confidence in authority? How 
could a child grow to be a man if he did not daily and hourly 
accept for true the information he receives from parents and 
teachers ? 

Tradition is another form of authority. ‘Our fathers have 
told us.” History itself is only another name for tradition, for 
the authority of the experience of former generations. Institu- 
tions are the massed and piled experience of the past holding us 
in fast allegiance by our intimate belief in their necessity and 
usefulness, nay, in their sacredness. 

In some ways stronger and more comprehensive in their power 
are some instinctive feelings for which we have no full account, 
which escape reason and transcend it. Analyze patriotism, home 
affections, ideas of neighborliness, or even ideas of duty, and we 
shall find an element of the instinctive. What makes life dear, 
companionship sweet, possessions desirable, man inviolable ? What 
protects maiden innocence from assault by superior strength 
and clothes one’s mother with a halo of affection and reverence ? 
In all of these there is an element of instinct, of something inborn 
and active before all education and superior to it. It springs up 
of itself. It prescribes duties. It lords it over faith. It asks no 
justification from reason. 

It is not enough to say that authority, tradition, and instinct 
prescribe the beliefs of the great mass of mankind. More is 
true ; they prescribe the beliefs of philosophers and scientists, 
not only in the common business of all lives, but also in philos- 
ophy and science. However men despise and reject these rulers, 
they never abdicate and cannot be dethroned. The moral law 
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finds its strength and its enemies in instincts. Against the re- 
fractory instincts authority and tradition build up the better 
instincts of affection, reverence, and fear into defenses of indi- 
viduals and of society; and the success of all the forces of 
civilization and moralization is measured by the subjection of 
brutal instincts to those which are purer and nobler. 

If we turn to the esthetic nature of man we confront a whole 
hemisphere of humanity where neither reason nor science has 
ever reigned. What is beauty? Why are some perfumes pleas- 
ant? What is the secret of sweet sounds? Science has of late 
labored in this field to find the conditions of pleasurable emo- 
tion. But every statement of these conditions leaves a mystic 
fact, a final, unsolvable unit of experience. ‘“ We are so consti- 
tuted that—.” Just so; this mysterious constitution of ours has 
a capacity for fine joys of sight, sound, smell, taste, touch. But 
this capacity is just a fact, a final fact beyond which we cannot 
penetrate. 

In morals the belief that one course of conduct or item of 
conduct is right and that another is wrong is not fully ac- 
counted for by reason or science, though both may support it. 
But the question, What is right? is the smallest concern in 
morals founded on beliefs. The large concern is the coercion 
which those beliefs exercise over conduct through conscience. 
That conscience brings men into subjection to the moral law, 
that it scourges the offender by a revolt of his own nature—here is 
the deeper depth of the soul in which the lights of reason and 
science are extinguished. What may be called the historical 
conscience, as outlined in its growth, through generations, by the 
scientific utilitarians, is a figment of the imagination; there is no 
proof that the living conscience—exercising the office of a God 
in man—came by that path of evolution. The evolutionary con- 
science is hypothetical, and the notion that, in a far-off time, man 
had no conscience is pure assumption. Morals are inexplicable 
except as a religion, as an instinctive subjection to a supreme 
will. God and duty are inseparable beliefs. 

By all means and in all things let us be rational ; let us eagerly 
pursue all knowledge. But let us also recognize that Science 
and Reason are servants under a deeper and stronger power in 
the soul of man—that if we seek for the foundations of that faith 
by which we live our daily life as well as find our way to God 
we can only discover them in the spiritual nature of man, in 
depths unfathomable to science or to the understanding. 
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THE ARENA. 


“KNOWLEDGE AND FEELING IN SPIRITUALITY.” 


In the ‘‘ Arena” of the last November-December Review J. Wallace 
Webb offers a criticism upon our contributed article in the July-August 
number on ‘‘ The Relations of Knowledge and Feeling in Spirituality.” 

1. Exception is first taken to the statement, ‘‘ The thought about any- 
thing antedates the feeling about it,” on the ground that ‘‘ the conscious 
self always acts as a unit.” It is true, as stated, that the conscious self 
always actsasa unit. In thought the whole soul acts: so in will and 
feeling. In every thought there are feeling and will elements. Never- 
theless, it is evident that there are states of the soul in which thought 
predominates, others in which feeling predominates, and still others in 
which will is preeminent. We can correctly speak of these states as 
influencing each other. Our critic himself admits this, and, whether 
unconsciously or not, adopts the style of speech he objects to when he 
says, ‘* Religious feelings determine religious thoughts.” If the one 
determines the other, then there must be a consecution in time, no matter 
how fleeting and difficult to fix. 

2. Again, the charge is made against the proposition, ‘‘ Our religious 
emotions are determined by our religious thouglits,” that it is a half 
truth, and it is contended that ‘‘religious feelings also determine re- 
ligious thoughts.” This, says the critic, is the other half of the truth. 
Before rebutting this, let it be remembered that in the contributed article 
the statement, ‘‘ Knowledge about anything is determinative of the feel- 
ing about it,” was carefully limited by the expression, ‘‘in the main.” 
Then these words were added: ‘‘ The feelings often react upon the intel- 
lect in determining judgment. But this is an order which common sense 
recognizes as inverted, and repudiates under the name of prejudice.” 
The critic’s position is perhaps approximately true of children, savages, 
and low and undeveloped intelligences. His own illustration is to the 
point: ‘‘A little child is by its mother put to bed in a room alone. She 
retires with the light. The child, in the darkness, feels afraid and thinks 
some one isin the room. Did the thought produce the feeling, or the 
feeling the thought?” We cheerfully answer: The feeling produced the 
thought, such as it was. Thought will become unreal, rapid, childish, 
in proportion largely as it is produced by feeling. The aim of all educa- 
tion is to make the proposition, ‘‘ Thoughts determine feelings,” a whole 
truth. Many of the absurdities and follies of religious people are to be 
attributed to the fact that they have let their feelings determine their 
thoughts. 

3. Our critic has utterly failed to notice the limitation of the discussion 
to knowledge and feeling by the exclusion from it of the will element. It 
was most explicitly stated, ‘‘ Let will be posited as a constant quantity, 
and a Christian life assumed, so far as the will is concerned.” The itera- 
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tion of this assumption in the article is frequent. But to our amazement 
the critic offers the following: ‘‘ Human cognition is not the germ that 
produces the Christ life. Satan may have all the knowledge of an angel, 
yet he has no such thing as spirituality. His feelings may correspond 
with his knowledge; still, the feelings are those of a fiend.” The misap- 
prehension is again apparent here: ‘‘ Thought is not the only thing that 
determines feeling. Motive or purpose gives shape to both logic and 
feelings;” which is quite in harmony with reason, and, too, with the 
article criticised. 

4, Another fundamental misapprehension with which we would charge 
our critic is in regard to the nature of the knowledge in question. We 
especially tried to make our position here plain. For instance, it was 
stated: ‘‘In this discussion the term ‘knowledge’ will not refer to the 
activity of the intellectual faculty as holding fundamental Christian 
truths in question, to be convinced by them or not, but as cognizing 
them in faith.” The knowledge in question ‘‘ is divine truth, brought 
to our remembrance, applied to our minds, and converted into knowledge 
through the assistance of Him who is called ‘ The Spirit of Truth.’” But 
the critic evidently failed to notice this, and treats the knowledge in 
question as theological and scientific, which is of course beside the mark. 
A Christian man may have clear and definite knowledge of divine truth 
without knowing it theologically and scientifically. The logical and sys- 
tematizing understanding is not the only organ of knowledge. Religious 
truth may be effectively grasped by the unlearned man in a representa- 
tive form. Hence the critic’s remark that ‘‘the profoundest thinker in 
the pulpit may have some ignorant member in the pew more saintly and 
religious than himself,” while true, is not pertinent to the discussion, 
and is merely a reference to what a recent writer calls ‘‘the hackneyed 
contrast between learned men without grace and unlearned men with 
grace, as if learning and grace were exclusive circles.” Nevertheless, 
while ‘‘the most illiterate may be most pious,” this is not true of those 
most illiterate in the truths of God. Such a man’s piety must necessarily 
show all the gross imperfections pointed out in the article as results of 
too little stressing of the knowledge element in spirituality. ‘‘ Religion 
may be low when thought is high,” but hardly when thought is high in 
our sense; and the converse of this, ‘‘ Thought may be low when religion 
is high,” is inconceivable. 

5. But the important point of difference between the criticism and 
our article is seen in this position of the critic: ‘‘ Spirituality varies 
according to feeling more than according to thought.” ‘‘Intellect is 
the handmaid of feeling.” Here he seems to make feeling determina- 
tive of spirituality, and with this view we take direct issue. It de- 
grades the intellect, it robs the feelings of their richest and most 
satisfactory content, and it reduces thought and feeling about Christ to 
the vaguest mysticism. It would bring Christ into the soul, not through 
intelligent cognition in faith and by the aid of the Spirit, but through 
some channel which overleaps and overlooks the intellect altogether. 
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The critic says: ‘‘ That which satisfies the soul is not thought, but the 
real life-giving Christ himself.” Here we stand upon the edge of a dark 
mystery, into which no human mind can enter. But may we not hazard 
the statement that Christ must first be intelligently conceived before he 
can be worshiped and possessed? ‘‘ When the heart is brought to the 
front,” continues the critic, ‘‘ religion takes a fresh start, as in the cases of 
Christ, Schleiermacher, and Wesley.” But how was the heart thus 
brought to the front? By fresh and powerful presentations of truth to 
the soul. Thus was feeling stirred and the will moved. Christianity’s 
chief distinction is its objective revelation. As Principal Caird in his 
Philosophy of Religion says: ‘‘ Within the sphere of feeling the rapture of 
the sensualist and the devout elevation of the saint are precisely on a 
level; the one has as much justification as the other.” Deny the deter- 
minative character of the Christian thinking which grasps the revelation 
in the Gospel, and this revelation is minified, and the cross of Christ 
made of none effect. 

The soul is a unit and incapable of being divided. There is no schism 
among its faculties. A religion without feeling is as barren and cold as 
a religion without thought is vapid, unreliable, and fanatical. The main 
contention of the article is this, and we believe it to be beyond dispute, 
that in the case of a truly converted man, with a will ever ready to 
serve God, the decisive point in his spiritual experience is his attention 
to the truth of God. The article was a plea for ‘‘a deeper and clearer 
knowledge of divine truth, intenser reflection upon God, and more 
thoughtful, more earnest prayer.” Only thus can religious feeling be 
deep, earnest, steady, and powerful; otherwise it will tend to become 
unsteady, fanatical, and unhealthily mystical. 

Rockville Center, N. Y. FRANK W. CROWDER. 


“DID PAUL PREACH ON MARS’ HILL?” 


An article by the undersigned, with the above heading, appeared in the 
Review for July-August, 1896, and elicited two responses, one by the 
Rev. Benjamin Copeland, in the November-December number, and the 
other from Dr. Henry M. Harman, in the last issue, 

Mr. Copeland has discovered three exceptions to Luke’s use of é7?, One 
is found in Rev. xxi, 10, and the other two occur in Mark xv, 22, and Luke 
xxiii, 33. Had I said that John Bunyan usually says ‘‘ against a place ” 
for “ toa place ” it would have been just as appropriate to quote two excep- 
tions, one from ‘‘ The Tempest ” and the other from the ‘‘ Faerie Queene.” 
In all these three passages, however, my critic is wrong about é7? signi- 
fying ‘‘up.” In Rev. xxi, 10, éi dp0¢ does not signify ‘‘ up a mountain,” 
for John had been in heaven (verses 3, 5), where he heard a great voice 
from the throne, and saw the city descending («arafaivoveay) out of heaven, 
If John had been ascending the mountain he would be caught beneath 
the descending pavements of gold and could not have seen within the 
city (verse 22). Search the Scriptures, Brother Copeland. 
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The other exceptions (?) to Luke’s use of évi are in regard to the phrase 
éxi tov térov which substantially occurs both in Mark’s and in Luke’s ac- 
count of the crucifixion. In neither passage does ézi mean ‘‘up.” Prob- 
ably the reason that Luke did not write ‘‘up ” is that it is down to go 
from Jerusalem to the point whence the procession turned off the road into 
(etc, Matthew and John) the field of the crucifixion. Mark and Luke 
speak of motion along the road, Matthew and John are speaking of de- 
parture from the road and entrance into the skull-place. The crucifixion 
was near the highway (Matt. xxvii, 39; Mark xv, 39). The highway 
would naturally run around, not over, the hills, and the side of a moun- 
tain would hardly be selectcd as a suitable place to plant crosses. I need 
not add that ‘‘ Mount Calvary” is an unbiblical expression. Kpaviov may 
imply a moderate elevation, or it may be a grewsome name for a place of 
execution. Neither Matthew, Mark, Luke, nor John knows of any emi- 
nence. Brother Copeland alone says they went up. 

He also decides that é7i rdv "Apecov Mayov (Acts xvii, 19) means, ‘‘ They 
led him up the Areopagus.” It follows, then, that the same writer, in 
Luke xxiii, 1 (jyayov airdv émi rdv TMecdarov), means, ‘‘ They led him up 
Pilate,” as we have the same verb, the same preposition, and the same 
case. My critic therefore discoversanew mountain, Mount Pilatus, which 
I present to him with my compliments as some substitute for the conven- 
tional Mount Calvary whose possible loss he deplores. 

The objections urged by Dr. Henry M. Harman in the January-Febru- 
ary number of the Review mainly concern the court of Areopagus. He 
suggests that the Areopagus as described in Demosth. ad Aristigona ‘‘ may 
not have been trying a case at all.” Courts do, however, try cases, I be- 
lieve. The Areopagus was organized especially for the trial of cases, ac- 
cording to the Greek accounts, Dr. Harman suggests, also, that the Are- 
opagus did not sit in the Royal Court (cro@), because Pausanias says that 
in that court ‘‘the king archon sits during the year of his magistracy.” 
But the king archon was the constitutional president of the Areopagus, 
and the verb Pausanias uses (xa¥ife:) is the right word for the holding of a 
court. Tosay that the Vice President of the United States presides in the 
Capitol does not exclude the Senate at all. 

My esteemed critic further claims that Luke’s language should be, 
‘‘They brought him before the senate of the Areopagus,” if he meant the 
court or senate of Areopagus, and makes a number of citations in support 
of his claim. If, however, Dr. Harman will look a little farther in the lex- 
icon from which he so conveniently cites references, he will find that the 
word ’Apecérayoc denotes the senate, as well as the more formal title, 7 é« 
tov "Apecotayou BovA#, Notably in Lysias 7, 22, is 'Apecordyov used for the 
senate, without any formal word such as Jovy, ‘Apecotaycrixdc, as a desig- 
nation of the court before which a speech was delivered, is too common to 
be worth mentioning. 

A further difficulty is urged from the language of Pausanias, who says: 
“The white stones upon which those who undergo trial and the prosecu- 
tors stand, they call the one of them the (stone) of Insolence, and the other 
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the (stone) of Impudence.” I might suggest, parenthetically, that ‘‘ the 
(stone) of Implacableness” and ‘‘ the (stone) of Outrage, or Guilt,” would 
be a better translation of the terms denoting the legal places of prosecutor 
and defender. I do not understand that the initial formalities in a trial 
for murder, which is probably all that Pausanias has in mind, are to be 
identified with the usual meeting place of an important court like the 
Areopagus. As Pausanias has previously told us, inso many words, that 
the Areopagus met in the Royal Stoa, he cannot now mean that the ses- 
sions were still held on Mars’ Hill. The members of the court may have 
taken the oath of initation on Mars’ Hill, as the passage in Isocrates seems 
to imply, although in the four hundred years which elapsed before Paul’s 
arrival the changes in the constitution and customs of the court were im- 
portant and numerous. In any event the statement of my critic that the 
Areopagus does not ‘‘ ever appear to have had any special jurisdiction in 
religious matters” is very misleading, as the Areopagus was organized for 
the trial of charges of impiety of all kinds. 

Again, it is claimed by my worthy opponent that Paul’s beginning 
(avdpec ’AOnvaior) was not sufficiently ‘‘ dignified” for an address to the 
court of Areopagus. I am aware that it was customary to address the 
court of Areopagus as a council or senate (6 SovA7), Paul's beginning is, 
however, as formal as was that of Socrates to the court which tried him, 
or that of Paul to the Sanhedrin (Acts xxiii, 1). Had he been served 
with a tpdoxAyorg to answer a formal indictment (éyxAjua), and had the suit 
been properly opened, Paul might have begun his apology with © fovA7, 
He was not conducting a personal defense, but was preaching a universal 
Gospel. He had no special doctrines for the Areopagus, and they had no 
corner on righteousness in his mind, Paul was a republican, knowing 
neither Greek nor Barbarian. He had a message of life, just as much 
for Damaris as for any member of the Areopagus. His opening was cor- 
rect, dignified, Pauline, catholic. He may not have suspected that they 
were getting him before some members of the unorganized Areopagus, 
that the judges might themselves be witnesses in case of a formal charge 
to follow. But in any case he would probably have begun “ Athenian 
gentlemen.” 

In the account of Paul’s shipwreck é7i r7v yjv cannot mean, as Dr. Har- 
man translates it, ‘‘ on the land,” as all Greek nautical terms refer to com- 
ing to the land as coming ‘‘ down,” and going to sea as going ‘‘ up.” 

Finally, my critic inquires, ‘‘Is this suitable language [that is, ‘in the 
midst of Mars’ Hill’] if a court was intended?” It would be more suita- 
ble not to beg the question by a wrong translation, and then naively in- 
quire whether his mistranslation harmonizes with my view. I translate 
it, ‘‘ standing in the midst of the Areopagus,” and can demonstrate that 
Luke does not mean ‘‘ the midst of a hill,” wherever that may be. For 
Paul in verse 22 stands (év uéow) in the midst of something, does he not ? 
In verse 33 he gets through speaking and departs from the midst (é« uécov) 
of something, does he not? And, whatever thing he stood in the midst 
of, when he began his speech, from the midst of that same thing he 
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departed, when he concluded. Luke says that he departed from the midst 
of them (éx pésov aitov), Does ‘ them” (avtév) mean a hill or men? 
Then he stood, when he began, in the midst of the Areopagites and many 
others (verse 21). Hestood in the midst of the Areopagites because the 
eager crowd, enringing him, surged into the stoa from all the open sides, 
On Mars’ Hill not morethan a hundred people could have heard him. I 
was on the hill almost daily for a year, and should know. 

The following statements will, I think, be found correct: 

1, Luke uses the word ‘‘ Areopagus ” just as we use ‘‘ Oxford,” “‘Cam- 
bridge,” ‘* Plymouth Rock,” “ Suffolk,” etc. As we do not mean the 
ford of oxen, nor the bridge on the Cam, nor the rock at the mouth of 
the Plym, etc., neither does he mean the ‘hill of Mars,” but Areopagus 
(Marshill) court. 

2. If Luke knew where the court met in his time he did not signify, 
perhaps because he thought it needless, perhaps because it did not impress 
him. 

3. We cannot tell from our text where in Athens the Areopagus of Clau- 
dius’ time met. Itisa question of archeology and history. 

4, It isnot true that the Areopagus met always on Mars’ Hill. During 
the seven hundred years of its existence it may have met in many differ- 
ent places. 

5. From the mention of the ’Ayop4 (market place) and the crowd filling 
it we are led to believe that the address of Paul was delivered in some 
stoa, probably the Royal Stoa. RICHARD PARSONS. 

Delaware, O. 


A NEW THEORY OF THE ATONEMENT, 


Ir is found in J. Agar Beet’s book, Through Christ to God. It may 
not be new to others, but I, at least, have never seen it before in print. 
As near as I can make out, the following is the implicit teaching of Lec- 
ture xxii, based upon preliminaries contained in previous lectures: The 
author holds that the deliverance of sinners from penalty is through the 
death of Jesus; that this death of Jesus as a basis for forgiveness is de- 
manded by God's justice. This demand was not in the Father's feelings, 
but was required to show God just in government. ‘‘To represent the 
Father as implacable and as pacified only by the intercession and the death 
of Christ is to contradict both the letter and the spirit of the teaching of 
Paul.” The death of Christ is, then, necessary only as an exigency of 
government, 

Is, then, the death of Christ the bearing of man’s penalty under gov- 
ernment? The following seems to me the author’s answer: God cannot 
set aside the punishment due unto sin by mere prerogative. So Jesus 
becomes a member of the human race; and, although personally without 
sin, yet as bound up in humanity as a social organism, he cannot escape 
the effects of sin in humanity. The Father shows his respect for his own 
law by permitting the results of sin to fall upon his own well-beloved 
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Son. ‘No hand from heaven was reached out to save him from these 
various consequences of his entrance into a body doomed to die, and into 
a race dominated by sin. . . . In full view of the inevitable consequences 
of so doing the Son willingly entered into human flesh. . . . God per- 
mitted the full consequences of sin to run their course, even though they 
struck down his only begotten and well-beloved Son. In the death of 
Christ we see the Father, not overriding, but submitting to, his own law. 
We see the strong One submitting to the restraints which for their good 
he imposed on those under his control.” 

The death of Christ, then, upholds law, and manifests God as just. 
Nothing could do so better; not even the literal punishment of identical 
sinners. This accomplished, nothing stands in the way of pardon to sin- 
ners under suitable conditions. ‘‘ Pardon of sin under such circumstances 
cannot loosen any moral obligation, For He who proclaims pardon main- 
tains at infinite cost to himself the moral consequences on which rests 
the highest well-being of men.” God now grants the sinner pardon on 
condition that he forsake his sinful life and accept Jesus by faith as the 
appointed representative sin-bearer for the race. 

This differs from the ordinary statement in that the death of Christ is 
in no sense a substitute for the punishment due the individual sinner. 
The individual's sin is the cause of the death of Christ only in the social 
sense that both he and Christ belong to humanity and that both were 
subject to death—one because of personal demerit, and the other because 
his mission was to share humanity’s destiny. 

1. It will be seen that this construction has provision for all govern- 
mental necessities. Justice has been so exalted that there is no prospect 
that it will ever be disregarded. 

2. There is no ‘‘ squint ” here toward the idea of suffering proportion- 
ate to demerit. There is no mathematical or quantitative satisfaction of 
law in the amount of suffering endured. The only necessity in the case 
is that He who has the prerogative of pardon shall not be regardless of jus- 
tice. Christ dies for men, but not instead of men. His sufferings bene- 
fit men, but they are not a substitute for man’s sufferings. No suffering 
on man’s part is required after justice is upheld. 

3. This removes the supposed contradiction between God’s love and 
God’s justice. God is moved by nothing but love, and labors without 
distraction of feeling to remove the one obstacle that stands in the way of 
pardoning sinners—justice. 

4. This theory, if consistent with Paul's teaching, can be harmonized 
with the teaching of Jesus, which gives no hint of any obstacle to man’s 
pardon in the feelings of God. 

5. This theory does not isolate the death of Christ and assert its vica- 
rious nature alone. The incarnation, rather, taken as a whole, is vicari- 
ous, and Christ’s death is an integral part of it all. Perhaps some may 
say that this minifies the atonement, but others may conclude that it 
exalts it. It avoids some difficulties; is it exegetically sound ? 

Riverside, Cal. W. ARTER WRIGHT. 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 


THE USE OF THE REVISED VERSION. 


Tne Revised Version of the New Testament has been a quarter of a 
century before the world, and the revised Old Testament for a long time 
also. The use thus far made of this version has been in the nature of a 
commentary on the King James version, it having been adopted by very 
few of our churches and ministers as the pulpit Bible. At present there 
seems to be little or no tendency in that direction. Why this is so may 
be explained partly by the slowness of people to lay aside a version in 
which their devotions have been expressed for so many years, and whose 
very words have become sacred, and also by the fact that the revised trans- 
lation was subjected at its publication to the severest criticism, some of 
it just but much of it growing out of a failure to comprehend the merits 
of the revision. 

The chief objection raised has been that the English of the Revised 
Version is inferior to that of King James. We must, however, give due 
weight to the fact that our familiarity with certain idioms of speech has 
given them a value which would not be apparent if we met them for the 
first time. If we waive the first feeling of strangeness enough to look 
a little closer, and remind ourselves that the best style is that which ex- 
presses in clearest and tersest form the thought of the writer, we will find 
the last version a marked advance on the old, and, quite likely, will be 
convinced that it may well be entitled toa place in the pulpits of the 
Church, as well as in the homes of our people. It is needless here to 
recite instances of change for the better, which will readily occur to the 
careful reader. If a certain translation be the more correct rendering it 
should obviously be adopted, notwithstanding any prejudices which arise 
out of any infelicities of rhythm in the new version. This feeling of in- 
felicity grows more out of our hearing than out of anything faulty in the 
style itself. Weare not conscious how greatly our ideas of style are in- 
fluenced by habit. Archaisms of expression derive their pleasantness to 
us from the fact that we have listened to them so long that when the 
simpler and more correct renderings are read to us they seem insipid and 
unattractive. Familiarity with the new version would, in due time, 
render its language as acceptable and dear as that of the King James 
version is at the present time. 

There is another reason, however, for the more extended use of the 
Revised Version which should weigh in its favor, namely, that it presents 
to us a more accurate text. Whatever may be the discussions over what 
is known as the higher criticism, the matter of lower criticism, as it is 
called, is not a subject of serious controversy. The authority of the 
oldest and best manuscripts is recognized by all biblical scholars as of the 
utmost importance, While the purpose of the revision was not to make 
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a new text the natural outcome of it was the correction of many errors 
growing out of transcription which, in the progress of years, had crept 
into the New Testament text. In this regard the recent revision approxi- 
mates a correct text so nearly that it makes the reader familiar with the 
best results of scholarship in regard to the wording of the New Testa- 
ment. The omission of the last clause of the first verse of the eighth 
chapter of Romans, ‘‘ Who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit,” 
is a case in point. It will be seen that the altered form is more in har- 
mony with Pauline doctrine than was the rendering in the King James 
version, while the manuscript evidence for the change is so overwhelming 
that the modern reading is practically settled. It bas been often affirmed, 
and is no doubt correct, that none of the authoritative modifications in 
the New Testament text have affected any cardinal doctrine of the Chris- 
tian faith. All will agree, without regard to the positions of higher 
criticism, that a correct text is indispensable for the understanding of the 
Holy Scriptures, and the best text now available is found in the recent 
revision, 

A further reason for more extensively employing the Revised Version 
is that it would soon make the people of our congregations familiar with 
the renderings of the Scriptures as affected and perfected by the latest 
Christian scholarship. There is in the nature of things a jar upon the 
feelings of those who have passages of Scripture with which they have 
been familiar from their infancy presented for their hearing in new and 
strange words, It is almost impossible to make any change in the fifteenth 
chapter of First Corinthians which would not at once be recognized by an 
entire congregation; for the passage has been read at the funeral of their 
dead till they know it by heart. One could hardly feel otherwise than 
shocked at even a slight change in what has become so familiar and so 
sacred by its associations. It is a pleasure to know that this wonderful 
argument for the resurrection in the Revised Version is so strikingly similar 
to the old, but little change being apparent to the reader or hearer. 
There are other passages, however, where the changes are marked and 
important, and, in consequence, our consciousness of unfamiliarity more 
pronounced. Assuming, as we are constrained to do, that this version is, 
in many important features, an advance on the old, we suggest that it 
may be a duty for individuals and assemblies to become acquainted with, 
and be made accustomed to, the Holy Scriptures in their best and most 
accurate form without delay. No theological dogma is involved in or 
touched by such action, for the version was prepared by men representa- 
tive of almost every phase of the Christian faith, and the character of the 
scholars who produced this version is above reproach, both as to their 
ability to render the original accurately and as to their purpose to render 
it honestly. 

It is barely possible that at some day not far distant this work of re- 
vision will be taken up afresh. It has already been suggested in this 
Review that if a convention of scholars representing the Christian Church 
should take the work already done by both the American and the British 
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Company and subject it to a revision which should be acceptable to all, 
such a procedure would not be unwise. We confess, however, that such 
a revision seems remote. An undertaking of that nature and magnitude 
requires about a generation for preparation, and another generation for its 
execution, In view, then, of the fact that this must remain as the repre- 
sentative of the best scholarship of the close of the nineteenth century, 
we raise the question whether it be not fitting for the ministry, without 
formal decree, to introduce their people gradually, in private and in 
public, to a knowledge of the Scriptures in their best form and as they 
are to be read and understood by the generations to follow. One thing 
seems certain: Either more ought to be done with the new version or 
less. If it has made no solid advance for the Christian Church, and if it 
is not a real improvement on the King James translation, it should not 
be quoted from our pulpits as a correction of the former. If it is an im- 
provement, even though it be not perfect, are not the people entitled to 
the benefits of the great work which occupied the most capable and dis- 
tinguished scholarship of the two great English-speaking peoples for a 
long series of years ? 

The suggestions offered above are made out of an earnest interest in the 
spread of a knowledge of revealed truth as it is contained in the original 
Scriptures, and out of proper respect for the authority of impartial, loyal, 
laborious, and eminent biblical scholarship, the value of which can be 
but faintly comprehended by those unacquainted with its arduous and 
enormous work. 


THE MINISTER'S PREPARATORY STUDIES. 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Ir is a fact not without significance that in selecting subjects for the 
doctorate in a German university one of them must be in the realm of 
philosophy. This indicates that in the judgment of the faculties of these 
great centers of learning its study is fundamental to a complete education. 
The reason for this does not iie solely in the view that this practice will 
make students acquainted with the various philosophical schools of an- 
cient and modern times, but that it is the best method of training the 
faculties in such habits of observation, analysis, and generalization as will 
enable learners to master and apply all the subjects which they may be 
called upon to investigate, It is a habit which is essential to the advance 
of truth in new lines, as well as to new deductions and applications of old 
and familiar facts. 

It will be conceded that in some regards the functions of the ministry 
are more difficult than those of other professions whose main business is 
public speaking. The themes of preachers are such as have been familiar 
to most of their hearers from childhood. The facts from which they are 
expected to deduce their lessons are found in the Old and New Testament 
Scriptures, and are facts which have been written about and preached 
about so much that, in the case of any other department of thought, the 
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attempt to keep a congregation interested by their constant consideration 
would be regarded as absurd. 

It is at this point that training in philosophical studies becomes of great 
service to the preacher. Each incident becomes a field for investigation 
as to its relations and bearings. The underlying principle or the form of 
expression may open to the philosophical student new forms for the ex- 





pression of the truth, if not of the truth itself. True originality does not i 
consist in finding something new or strange, but in perceiving those ' 


deeper, subtler analyses which are not open to ordinary minds. The gen- 
ius of Robertson, of Brighton, England, was largely of this character. The 
philosophic tendency of his mind invested old statements with fresh sig- 
nificance; and he interpreted the characters of the Old Testament and the 
principles of the New Testament with all that breadth of view and depth 
of insight which grew out of this disposition of his mind. 

In thus setting forth the advantages of philosophy for the minister it 
is not understood that formal philosophical methods are necessary in the 
presentation of truth. The forms of all scientific thought are rather means 
toanend. They are valuable as opening up to the student the wide ranges 
possible in human thought and the principles connected with mental per- 
ception and development. Their language is often artificial, the inten- 
tion being to enable the thorough student to comprehend certain ideas 
and principles by a word or sentence, and thus to avoid the repetition of 
things in detail. In thus covering the region of the first principles of all 
thinking the way is prepared for that clearness of perception, that sim- 
plicity and order of statement which are of such great importance in the 
minister of the Gospel. 

Philosophical studies are especially valuable as introductory to system- 
atic theology and apologetics, which form so important a part of the 
education of a Gospel minister. However much dogmatism and dog- 
matic theology are declaimed against in our time, few will question that 
a knowledge of the history of the formulas of Christian doctrine and also 
of the present beliefs of Christendom is of great importance to one who is 
to confront in his ministry the great problems of God and duty. The j 
mental training and knowledge of the principles of philosophy are valu- : 
able in this particular. 

The study of philosophy is important, also, as showing that the pro- 
foundest questions of human inquiry are still unsolved. It is common to 
suppose that when one reaches the department of philosophy he is in the 
realm of absolute certitude. A brief study will dispel this error. One 
unversed in such subjects is amazed at the difficulty which the most emi- 
nent philosophers have found in defining their own science. The history 
of the definitions of philosophy is very instructive in assuring us of the 
limitations of the human intellect in deciding the profoundest problems. 
It is fitting, therefore, that our colleges are making philosophy so impor- 
tant a part in their curriculum, as it contributes to the preparation of 
the student for his subsequent professional studies in our theological 
institutions. 
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ARCHZDOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 
THE LANGUAGE OF THE HITTITES. 

Tne Hittite question still continues to be a veritable puzzle. Notwith- 
standing the fact that great progress has been made in Hittite archeology 
since 1872, when Dr. William Wright, author of 7'he Empire of the Hittites, 
succeeded in getting possession of several inscribed stones in Hamath, 
and that scarcely a year has passed from that day to the present without 
discovering some monuments of undoubted Hittite origin, yet no self- 
interpreting Rosetta stone or trilingual inscription, like that on the rock 
of Behistun, which furnished a key to the deciphering of the cuneiform 
mysteries, has yet gladdened the heart of the archeologist. 

One thing, however, has been established, namely, that the Hittites 
exerted at one time a wonderful influence; that this people, though un- 
known to Greek and Roman historians, were for several centuries one of 
the great world powers. This is attested, not only by the fact that they 
are mentioned in the cuneiform monuments of Assyria and in the 
hieroglyphic annals of Egypt, but also by their own monuments which 
they have left all over Asia Minor and as far east as Lake Van and the 
River Tigris, and then again from the Black Sea through Armenia and 
Syria far down to the south. 

It has been further established that this strange people possessed their 
own system of writing. This differs from all ideographs which have been 
so far deciphered. There is absolutely no similarity between it and the 
cuneiform script or the hieroglyphs of Egypt. The sameness of plan, 
style, and general execution found upon Hittite monuments, discovered 
over a vast territory, attest to their common origin; and though the 
carving and the signs on these stones may be very rude, yet it is evident, 
from the grouping, regularity, and similarity of form in widely different 
places, that they are intended to convey ideas as is the writing of other 
nations, We know, moreover, from the annals of Egypt, that a Hittite 
king sent to Egypt a copy of a treaty he had made with Rameses II. 
The text of this was engraved on a silver tablet in Hittite characters. 
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' What joy would thrill Professor Petrie’s heart should he discover this 
: venerable treaty in some buried temple in the valley of the Nile! 
d That the Hittites were powerful and had a system of writing can no 


longer be doubted, but what language or languages they spoke, and to 
what branch of the human race they belonged, is still a mystery; for all 
the efforts to decipher the records left by them on the rocks have not yet 
yielded satisfactory results. Though one man after another has taken up 
the subject, a key for unlocking their secrets has not been found. There 
is, however, every reason for believing that the decipherment of the 
Hittite inscriptions is only a question of time. We say this in face of the 
fact that the most contradictory solutions have been suggested. The rude 
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representations or pictures found on their sculptures, as well as on other 
monuments, are not sufficiently perfect to enable anyone to conclude with 
any degree of certainty whether they were of Mongolian, Turanian, 
Semitic, or Aryan origin. And, evenif this question were satisfactorily 
answered, it would not necessarily follow that the language left on their 
monuments was of the same origin. For it has often happened that the 
victor has adopted the language of the conquered. Scholars like our own 
Dr. William Hayes Ward, one of the best authorities on the subject under 
discussion, not only in America but anywhere, rejects the conclusions of 
Hilprecht and Jensen, who maintain that the Hittite language belonged 
to the Indo-European group. Dr. Ward likewise disagrees with Halevy 
and many others who make it Semitic, and though speaking with some 
caution it is evident that he would associate it with the Ural-Altaic 
languages. He is attracted to this view for two reasons. He says: ‘‘The 
features are not Semitic, nor are they Aryan, They agree much better 
with the Mongolian type. When we add to this the fact that the proper 
names of persons and cities resist the attempt to reduce them to Semitic 
triliterals, or to Aryan roots, we fairly conclude that they belong to a 
people who spoke one of that conglomerate of languages which has been 
called Turanian, which were spoken by the Mongolian peoples now repre- 
sented by Turcomans rather than Chinese.” Professor Sayce likewise 
rejects the Semitic origin of the Hittite language, and concludes from 
some similarity between the signs used on Cyprian and Hittite monu- 
ments that light may be thrown on the question by the study of the 
Cypriote. Attention has been called already in this department to the 
learned work of De Cara, an Italian Jesuit, who maintains with much 
foree that the Hittites were the same people as the Pelasgians, the pre- 
historic inhabitants of the Grecian countries, thus making the Hittite 
civilization ‘the source and fountain head of the civilization of the 
Greco-Latin races of southern Europe.” 

The variety of theories proposed proves that we are still groping. The 
great desideratum just now is a polyglot inscription of considerable 
length. So far only one bilingual text has been found, namely, what is 
known as the boss of Tarkoudemos, who, according to Sayce, was a 
Cilician prince living in the time of our Lord. This was probably the 
seal of some ruler. It bears the figure of a king, around which are 
arranged a number of Hittite symbols; and on the outer edge is written 
the following legend in Assyrian characters, Tarku-dimme sar mat Erme, 
that is, ‘‘ Tarku-dimme, king of the country of Erme.” There is little 
doubt that, if the Hittite symbols on this seal were understood, the trans- 
lation would be the same as that of the cuneiform script. This inscrip- 
tion, tantalizingly short as it is, cannot but prove helpful. 

On May 23, 1894, there was discovered by Hogarth and Ramsay, in a 
mound at Arslan-Tepe, not far from Malatia on the upper Euphrates, a 
piece of sculpture with very perfect Hittite symbols and representations. 
The original is now in the Imperial Museum at Constantinople, but 
photographs of the monument have been sent in all directions, so that 
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scholars may subject the symbols to a thorough study. Professor Jensen, 
of the University of Marburg, has written a very interesting article for the 
Sunday School Times, of January 2, 1897, discussing this bas-relief at 
great length. This learned orientalist has been devoting much time in 
recent years to the study of Hittite monuments, and for that reason is en- 
titled to a hearing. He is convinced in his own mind that he has been 
progressing, if slowly, yet surely and satisfactorily. So sanguine is he of 
success as to indulge in the hope that ‘‘the nineteenth century will not 
reach its close without seeing the veil withdrawn from this important 
secret.” He believes that he has now discovered beyond reasonable 
contradiction, and that on purely scientific grounds, the name of a Hittite 
king already known to history through the cuneiform inscriptions. As 
the question is discussed at great length in the article above referred to, 
we shall only add that Professor Jensen concludes that the Hittite 
language is the mother of the old Armenian, and thus of Aryan origin, 
and that the piece of sculpture under discussion ‘‘originated with 
Mut(t)allu, king of Kommagene, and therefore was executed between 
712 and 708 B.C.” Let us hope that the learned Marburg professor may 
have the pleasure of realizing his most sanguine expectations. 

Our greatest hopes, however, lie in the direction of a more thorough 
excavation of the ancient Hittite sites of some of the old strongholds or 
capitals of this interesting people. For who can doubt that these silent, 
neglected mounds contain the desired information among their buried 
treasures? If Babylon, Assyria, and Egypt have revealed their past his- 
tories, why should not the land of the Hittitesdo the same? The partial 
excavation of Senjirli, in northern Syria, under the direction of the Ori- 
ental Committee of Berlin, in the year 1888, has brought to light several 
objects of great interest. In these old ruins were found articles inscribed 
in the Hittite, Assyrian, and Aramean scripts. If, therefore, separate 
inscriptions in three different languages have already been disinterred at 
Senjirli, may we not hope that a trilingual text, if not here, then some- 
where else, may yet reward the efforts of archeologists ? 
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EARLY BABYLONIA. 


OnLy a few years ago, when the famous inscription of Nabonidos, the 
last king of Babylonia, was made known, the historical critic had a quiet 
laugh at the expense of the credulous Assyriologist. Nabonidos was a 
great builder and restorer of temples, and while making some repairs or 
rebuilding the temple of the sun-god at Sippara he discovered an in- 
scription which was more than three thousand years old. As it is brief 
we shall reproduce it: ‘‘I brought the sun-god out of his temple and 
placed him in another house ; I pulled down that temple and sought for 
its old inscribed cylinder, I made excavations to the depth of eighteen 
cubits beneath the ground, and there the sun-god allowed me to find the 
inscriptions of Naram-Sin, son of Sargon, which for three thousand two 
hundred years no king who preceded me had found.” 
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Now, as Nabonidos lived some six hundred years before our era, this 
would place Naram-Sin and Sargon I somewhere about 3800 B. C. No 
wonder, therefore, that scholars used to the subjective method of criti- 
cism manifested some skepticism about the correct rendering of the in- 
scription, and attempted to ridicule the whole matter. Since that time, 
however, the earnest excavator has made excellent use of the pick and 
shovel, and has unearthed whole buried libraries with all their ancient 
treasure, and by means of other ancient clay books and monuments has 
corroborated the claim that great Sargon lived nearly four thousand 
years before the time of Christ. Moreover, the Assyriologist has shown 
that these ancient kings and their scribes were quite as proficient in 
chronology, and not half as much given to unprofitable theorizing, as 
the historical theologian of Germany and his faint echo in Great Britain 
and America, 

The excavations of Ernest de Sarsec at Telloh, who only last year dis- 
covered a clay library of no less than thirty-three thousand tablets, 
have done much to show the great antiquity of Babylonian civ- 
ilization. And still more so has the expedition sent out by the 
University of Pennsylvania, which has made such startling dis- 
coveries at Nippur, or ancient Niffer. Here, more than thirty-two thou- 
sand tablets of all kinds have been disinterred. So that now Professor 
Hilprecht is able to write, with as much assurance as any writer on 
ancient history, ‘‘ Most of the early rulers of Babylonia, who were known 
to us only by name, and fourteen of whose very names had been lost, 
have been restored to history by this expedition.” Not only have such a 
large number of texts of Sargon’s time been found as to leave no longer any 
doubt about the powerful sway of this great monarch, but the script upon 
these tablets, though dating from about 4000 B. C., is also so perfect as 
to prove that it is not the product of an uncivilized people, but that writ- 
ing and carving had been carried on for a long time, and that these in- 
scriptions were executed in the ‘‘ golden ageof Babylonian history.” We 
are, however, not left to mere inferences on this point, for while the 
American expedition was clearing the débris in the temple of Nippur, 
after having dug down some thirty-six feet the workmen came to a 
pavement made of huge bricks with the names of Sargon and his son, 
while some thirty feet under this pavement was still the ‘‘ débris of other 
buildings.” If, therefore, not less than thirty feet of rubbish was found 
between the foundations of Sargon’s temple and that of the more ancient 
one built to Mullil, it is not unreasonable to conclude with Sayce that we 
have here to do with inscriptions dating as far back as 6000 or 7000 B, C. 
Among other things found under the pavement containing bricks with 
Sargon’s name was a brick arch ‘in splendid preservation,” as well as 
inscriptions of various kinds, not mere rude pictorial forms, but regular 
‘cursive script. which we call cuneiform.” So that, now, we may say 
with Sayce, ‘‘ For the beginnings of Babylonian writing we have still to 
search among the relics of centuries that lie far behind the foundation of 
the temple of Nippur.” 
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MISSIONARY REVIEW. 


CHRISTIANITY IN WEST AFRICA. 


311 


WHATEVER may enter into the explanation of the fact, it still remains a 
fact that the Christian religion has not become the religion of West 
Africa to any such extent as affords a satisfactory guarantee that it will 


rapidly develop as an aggressive force in the near future. 


This is nota 


statement of a novel character, nor is it intended as a pessimistic view of 
affairs in that quarter of the globe. No less than forty-six native clergy- 
men and laymen of the Church of England recently expressed the same 
judgment in a formal document presented to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, in the following words: ‘‘ Christianity has seen about a cen- 
tury in West Africa generally, and yet it to this day wears the character 
of an exotic. It has not been able to root itself in the soil, to get the 
people generally to identify their interest and their life with its exist- 
ence and that of its institutions, and exercise toward it that devotion 
which they or their ancestors had exhibited toward heathenism. There 
is no strong guarantee for permanence and continuity in this exotic char- 
acter, and Africans who believe in the regenerating power of the religion 
and wish to see it cover the whole country, who have some knowledge of 
its fate in North Africa after many centuries of existence, and of the 
complete failure of even its Roman Catholic form in comparatively more 
recent times after over two centuries of existence, and who are not alto- 
gether ignorant of the causes of these repeated and signal failures, are 
naturally anxious to see a repetition of the sad and terrible calamity 
avoided,” This is a startling declaration. The definite assertion of the 
religious conditions which now exist in Africa, as indicated in this docu- 


ment, entitles it to the best hearing and respect. 


These Africans attribute much of this failureto white man leadership, to 
which they say they have been all the time subjected. And yet it is diffi- 
cult to find in this all that these brethren affirm concerning it. The same 
failure cannot be predicated of East Central Africa, and yet Uganda has had 
white man leadership from the first till now; and from the first or early 
days of its history among those tribes Christianity has been taken hold of by 
the people with all the zest they ever showed toward heathen religions 
and has ‘‘ rooted itself in the soil.” The ‘‘seed of the martyrs” is the 
source of their assurance. There is still room, however, to heed the 
suggestion that overdependence on foreign societies and subjection to 
foreign domination is a danger to which Africans do well to give heed. 
The native-born, captured, and released slave, who was for twenty-seven 
years bishop of the Niger—the renowned Bishop Crowther—certainly 
showed that much might be expected, if greater responsibility were thrown 
on the native Christians of even the West Coast. During his episcopate 


thousands of converts were won from the most debasing kind of heathen- 
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dom and idolatry, many of them from cannibalism, infanticide, and other 
cruel practices; and some of these became the most aggressive agents in 
bringing about the splendid result of Christian congregations and churches 
and schools which have, in thirty years, made that African desert to blos- 
som like the rose. Bishop Crowther was elevated to the episcopacy as 
an experiment, to prove that the negroes had capacity for evangelizing 
important sections of the continent by themselves, without the stimulus of 
the presence and supervision of Europeans, and ability for exercising the 
higher offices of the Church, The close of his administration, however, 
left the English Church to believe that the experiment was not such a suc- 
cess as warranted a continuance of the policy, and a white man was ap- 
pointed to succeed Bishop Crowther. 


THE TRACT AGENCY AND MISSIONS. 


Tue work of the Tract Society in missionary extension scarcely comes 
into the foreground sufficiently to accentuate it in the mind of the Church. 
The preacher who, rather than have a blank, contributes a dollar from 
his own purse, or chips it off from bulk collections, that it may be entered 
in thecolumn of the Tract Society collection, is quite too typical of the 
estimate in which this department of our benevolences is held by the 
Church at large. Weare prone to forget the order and balance of our 
official operations. ‘The Church Extension Society is supposed to care for 
the edifices in which Christian services are to be held, while the Mission- 
ary Society has also to do with the men who preach the Gospel; yet both 
are missionary operations. The work of the Tract Society, as appointed 
by the General Conference, is still different, and includes the issue of that 
Christian literature without which the success of the Church Extension 
and Missionary Societies would not be so pronounced at home and abroad. 
As-anally of all other societies of the Church the tract organization is, in 
fact, indispensable, and is therefore entitled to the most general attention 
and support. 

Take a few instances of the operations of the Tract Society. It assists 
the Conferences of western Europe in meeting the demand for literature. 
The society in Germany issues no less than six hundred different tracts, 
last year aggregating a million pages. The Scandinavian missions vigor- 
ously sustain their tract literature. Switzerland last year distributed six 
hundred thousand pages, and pushed the circulation of its paper, Fried- 
ensglocke, to thirteen thousand eight hundred and sixty copies. North 
India reports forty thousand regular subscribers for some issues of their 


tracts, so that, immediately on being printed, forty thousand are sent | 


abroad, the subscribers paying postage and five cents per hundred for 
them. The Lucknow press alone issued two and one half millions of pages 
of tract literature last year, at a cost of fifteen hundred dollars, by the aid 
of the Tract Society. At Calcutta the paper, India’s Young Folks, and a 
hundred thousand pages of other current literature were given to the pub- 
lic, all of which would have been impossible but for the aid of the Tract 
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Society. Far away, down at Singapore, forthe Straits-born Chinese, who 
are without any literature, publications have been issued in the Malay lan- 
guage. In the far East the Christian Advocate, published at Foo-Chow, is 
issued monthly. It goes into the homes of the influential literati, and a 
high official of a part of the province where we have five thousand Chris- 
tians expressed a desire that all official edicts be published in this Advo- 
cate. Itis not quite self-supporting; the subsidy comes from the Tract 
Society. Methodist hymnals, catechisms, disciplines, and periodicals in 
Japan, Korea, Italy, Bulgaria, Mexico, and the Argentine Republic are 
printed and circulated, in whole or in part, by means of appropriations of 
the Tract Society. 

In this country every Conference is represented in the grants made. 
These have been distributed to immigrants, inmates of hospitals, prisons, 
and asylums, soldiers and sailors, and pastors in their regular work, until, 
as the leaves of the forest, fourteen million pages were sent out during 
last year. Of our regular churches not less than twenty-five hundred re- 
ceived grants of this form of literature from this society. From the 
French in New England to the Chinese in California, and from the coke 
burners about Pittsburg to the Spanish-speaking populations of New Mex- 
ico, the silent influences of the tract have reached our wide population 
through the benefactions of this society, and yet tle total contributions to 
this splendid organization from all the Conferences for the year are re- 
ported at but a little over twenty thousand dollars. 

We distinctly wish to emphasize the missionary element in this literary 
benefaction. It is as distinctly and definitely missionary as any other 
agency used by the Church, and yet the total amount asked for this branch 
of the service is one cent for every thirty cents given to the Missionary 
Society. A close inspection of the publishing houses of our foreign mis- 
sion fields would impress on us the fact of their most penetrating and far- 
reaching influence. They reach persons and communities which by prej- 
udice or other hindrance are positively beyond the reach of the living 
missionary. In the home fields the influence of tracts is also the same. 
Through all the mountains and valleys of our land, and in the great 
depths of vice to be found in hundreds of our cities these silent mes- 
sengers are chiding consciences, offering consolation, inspiring the dis- 
heartened, enlightening the ignorant, and exerting influences which tend 
to save thousands from sinking to the level of the ‘‘ submerged tenth,” 
many of whom have become thus submerged by the resistless operation 
of evil forces with which they have been too weak to cope. 


MISSIONARY OFFICERS IN COUNCIL. 


Tue Fifth Annual Meeting of the secretaries and directors of the several 
foreign missionary societies of the United States and Canada, held in 
New York city, January 12-14, suggested the growing unity between the 
several denominations and also the stage on which missionary discussion 
has somewhat recently entered, that of the consideration of polity. The 
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missionary magazines have come to recognize in part that their constitu- 
ency now demand information on the comparative merits of the adminis- 
trative and economic methods of conducting missionary operations, at 
home and abroad. The attempt to make comparisons, however, discloses 
to the several denominations many of their distinctive features which pre- 
clude parallel statement. This has long been known by experts. The 
statistical tables, for instance, regarding per cent of cost of administra- 
tion and disbursements, are made on such radically differing bases as to 
render comparisons misleading. Yet an endeavor was made at this last 
session of the representatives of the various foreign missionary socicties 
to find how far statistical forms could be adopted which would mean the 
same thing in all cases. 

The effort to secure uniformity of practice in some other most impor- 
tant matters bids fair to be rewarded with a degree of success. No less 
than eighteen distinct decisions were unanimously agreed upon, such as 
the precedence of preaching over all other forms of missionary efforts; 
the restraint of native converts in their desire to come to this country or 
Europe for education; the discouragement of gifts outside the regularly 
approved estimates of missionary boards; the importance of frequent visi- 
tations of the officers of a missionary society to the several fields ; the 
organization of simultaneous missionary campaigns; the value of the study 
of missions in theological institutions; and the necessity of a better defini- 
tion of the relation of mission work to governments. The meeting also 
proposes the further discussion of many similar questions, such as uniform- 
ity in the salaries which are paid by the several societies to mission- 
aries; the methods to be employed for raising missionary moneys; the 
‘* conversion” of pastors of the home churches who are not aroused on 
the importance of the evangelization of the world; the relation which 
higher education bears to the work of evangelization; the sending of lay 
missionaries to labor in foreign fields; the means of securing the best 
talent for foreign mission service; and the relation of industrial training 
to the development of mission churches. 

The most interesting, and perhaps the most important, action was, 
however, the decision to make a call for a general conference of the mis- 
sionary workers of the world at New York, in April, 1900. The commit- 
tee appointed a year ago, to correspond with the societies in Great Britain 
and Europe on the desirability and feasibility of such a world’s missionary 
conference to be held in this country at the close of the century, reported 
the uniform concurrence of all the societies which had been heard from, 
and which included nearly the whole list. Committees were also ap- 
pointed at the present meeting to make further preparations for the hold- 
ing of such a conference. 

The representatives of the several woman's boards of foreign missions 
assembled for one day, January 15, and organized themselves into a con- 
ference similar to that of the general boards; and both these conferences 
will reassemble in 1898 as the guests of the Methodist Episcopal Mission- 
ary Society. 
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FOREIGN OUTLOOK. 


SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT. 


K.U. Nylander. The theological situation which exists in Sweden at the 
present time is not well known to the average student in this country. 
The fact that it has played no part in the recent disputes which have been 
shaking the religious world has rather prevented inquiry as to what 
the theologians of Sweden are doing than created a presupposition as 
to their critical powers. As a matter of fact, afew of them have ac- 
cepted the results of the modern critical school, generally in the form of 
which Wellhausen is the chief representative. Nylander is really a power 
in his own country, although he has not yet affected in any degree the 
outside world. Known among his own people as a superior Hebraist, he 
is hardly original enough to attract general attention. We name him here 
as a representative of one of the tendencies in Swedish theological 
thought. Avoiding the extremes of the foliowers of Wellhausen, he 
takes the middle course between them and the extreme conservatives, 
taking for his guides and teachers such men as Dillmann, Delitzsch, and 
Strack, though perhaps hardly so radical as either of them. With refer- 
ence to the Psalms he has recently expressed himself at some length 
(Inledning till Psalteren, isagogistickt-exegetisk afhandlung—Introduction 
to the Psalter, an isagogistical-exegetical treatise. Upsala, Akademiska 
Bokhandeln, 1894). When he undertakes to support his belief in the 
existence of a Davidic psalm literature by reference to Amos vi, 5, which 
undoubtedly refers to the secular music at David’s court, he does 
not increase our confidence in his critical judgment. But, though he 
places the origin of the most of the Psalms in the time of the second 
temple, thus greatly reducing the number of Davidic Psalms, still such 
exist, and as such he reckons Psalms iii, iv, vi, vii, xi-xiii, xv-xxi, xxiii, 
xxiv, XXix, XXX, xxxii, xxxvi, xli, lvi, lvii, ]1xi-]xiii, and perhaps ci, cx. 
Maccabean psalms, however, according to him, are not to be found in the 
psalter. Not even Psalms xliv, ]xxiv, ]xxix, Ixxxiii are of the Maccabean 
period. To one who is acquainted with the advanced views which are 
held by European Old Testament critics these matters of divergence from 
the gencral view will appear mild inthe comparison. It isa more radical 
thing for Nylander to assert the existence among the ancient Hebrews of 
animism and ancestor worship. The evolutionary presuppositions of mod- 
ern criticism he furthermore totally rejects, and affirms his belief in inspi- 
ration. The Messianic character of certain psalms is, for him, determined 
by the citations from them which are made in the New Testament Scrip- 
tures. In general it may be said that he is measurably independent in the 
expression of his opinions, and that he has by this very independence 
opened the way for the opponents of his views to criticise him with 
severity. 
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Paul Natorp. He is the champion of an interesting idea with refer- 
ence to the relation of religion and education. He finds society divided 
into classes to such an extent as might be expected only if those com- 
prising them did not belong to the same humanity. He thinks religion 
is the means by which society is to be reunited. But not religion in the 
dogmatic sense, not religion which demands submission to dogma and 
creeds relative to the unseen and undemonstrable, but the religion which 
finds its expression within limits of humanity. In order to bring in this 
religion, and with it the reuniting of humanity, a new pedagogic is 
needful. Education must not deal with the individual as such, but with 
the individual as a member of society. And society is not to be under- 
stood as an organism in which the members merely exist side by side, but 
as one in which laws are observed and rights regarded by each and all 
without any sense of personal loss or inconvenicnce. The Christian 
religion, with its law of love, is exactly what will bring this state of 
affairs about if taught in its simplicity and purity and freed from its 
incomprehensible dogmas, Natorp expects that he will find opposition 
from two sources: first, from those who believe that religion is far more 
than a mere element in human education; and, secondly, from those who 
regard humanity as too noble to contain as one of its essential clements 
a thing so incomprehensible, indefinite, and subjective as religion, of 
which it is difficult to say whether it is to be regarded as an innocent, or 
as a gross and conscious, self-deception. Natorp believes that a proper 
limitation of religion will lose for it nothing which its best representatives 
have held precious, while at the same time he thinks such a limitation 
would make it acceptable to those who have hitherto opposed it. On the 
other hand, if the irreligious will consider the subject with the freedom 
from prejudice which they so loudly claim for themselves, they will 
discover that with the rejection of the extraneous elements of religion 
they have cast away an essential part of real human nature, something 
which, if properly viewed, is flesh of their flesh and bone of their bone. 
The difficulty with Natorp’s scheme is that, like all attempts to unite 
opposing factions, it demands concessions from each, and so takes the 
form of a compromise; and compromises in the case of moral questions, 
as well as in other matters which will easily occur to the reader, are never 
the final settlement of anything. We better like the plan followed by 
those who with less irenic intentions seek after the truth, expecting that 
it will win. 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE, 

Ignatius von Loyola und die Gegenreformation (Ignatius Loyola and 
the Counter-Reformation). By Eberhard Gothein. Halle, Max Niemeyer, 
1895. This is far more than a biography of Loyola; it is a history of the 
Jesuits, so far as Loyola was connected therewith. Both as a biography 
of the man, and as a history of the origin and early progress of the order, 
it is undoubtedly the best ever written. One of the chief virtues of the 
book is that it gives so comprehensive, detailed, and clear an idea of the 
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times of Ignatius. The religious development of the Spanish people is 
given at length, as also that of Italy, in order to prepare the mind for the 
so-called counter-reformation which was the product of the Church life 
of these two countries, and of which the order of Jesuits was one of the 
principal agents. The name of the order, Compaiia de Jesus, is not 
translatable by the words, ‘‘ Society of Jesus.” It does not signify that 
the members are companions of Jesus, but rather that they are a militant 
host which has taken the name of its leader. As the Swiss mercenary 
troops were ever ready to go anywhere and fight for their leaders, so the 
Company of Jesus was to be ready to fight for Jesus. The name Jesuits 
is disapproved by members of the order. The Jesuitical doctrine of 
obedience comes in for a good share of Gothein’s attention. He declares 
that to Ignatius the highest end was to secure in each member a dead 
mechanical compliance with his own purpose. In such compliance alone 
did he see a true observance of law and rule. Nowhere else can one 
secure so good a conception of the spiritual exercises of the Jesuits as in 
this book. The exercises themselves Ignatius considered to be the real 
education of a Jesuit. One of the great merits of the book is its 
treatment of other great personalities than Loyola, both of those who pre- 
ceded and of those who were contemporary with him. Among them 
was Caraffa, who later occupied the pontifical throne as Paul IV, and 
who was to the counter-reformation in Italy what Loyola was to the 
whole of Europe. The book also gives a clear and comprehensive idea 
of Spanish mysticism, the prevalence of which in the sixteenth century 
was one of the prime conditions of the spread of reformation principles 
among the Spaniards. Ignatius was himself at one period in danger from 
the Inquisition as an adherent of the Illuminist party. Notwithstanding 
the fact that Gothein is a Protestant he has handled his subject with 
the true objectivity of an historian, and no fair-minded reader can charge 
him with lack of sympathy with his hero. Nevertheless, his biography 
contains too much truth to suit the Ultramontanists, and consequently does 
not win their favor. 


Vie de St. Bernard, Abbé de Clairvaux (Life of St. Bernard, Abbé of 
Clairvaux). By the Abbé E. Vacandard. Paris, Victor Lecoffre, 1895. 
The most interesting of the monks of the Middle Ages has here found a 
competent biographer. To the majority of those who know something of 
Bernard he is aman conspicuous for his saintliness and for his burning 
love for Jesus Christ. All such may find here the facts needful to dispel 
this illusion. He was one of the most dogmatic of men, and at the same 
time one of the most commanding. He intermeddled with the theo- 
logical speculations of his time, and always in the interest of strict 
orthodoxy, and with questions of far-reaching importance in the practi- 
cal management of the Church. The prevalent impression that he always 
had his way is not exactly correct, nor is it substantiated by this book. 
Vacandard is a Romanist, and accepts as facts what nothing but the 
methods of viewing history peculiar to Rome could substantiate. So 
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that, while he excludes the large quantities of legendary matter which 
less discriminating writers would have inserted, yet he surrounds Bernard 
with a halo of the miraculous. Still, he attempts to be fair by admitting 
the limitations of the man. He sometimes exaggerated, though for the 
purposes of the orator, that is, to attract the greater attention, and his 
language did not always indicate a spirit of moderation. The things 
which he said against those whom he opposed cannot always be accepted 
without allowance, although Bernard was himself convinced of their 
truth. Perhaps Vacandard might have done well to add that, while 
Bernard was gencrally frank even to the point of excess, he was some- 
times so careful as to suggest that he knew how to be diplomatic on 
occasion. As an orator Vacandard considers him lacking in correct 
taste, which, however, in his estimate is not essential to the highest ora- 
tory. It is rather the sweep of thought and the power of conviction that 
makes the orator, according to the belief of Vacandard, and in these mat- 
ters Bernard need fear no rival. One of the most instructive portions of 
the book is that in which the author compares Bernard’s conception of 
love with that of Fénelon and Madame Guyon. Utterances of Bernard, 
however, which were out of harmony with post-Tridentine Romanism 
Vacandard passes over in silence, though he refuses to explain away his 
hero’s opposition to the doctrine of the immaculate conception of Mary. 
He mentions the fact that ‘‘enemies” of ‘‘the Church” have compared 
Bernard with Martin Luther. On this point he remarks that the com- 
parison is infinitely to the disadvantage of the Abbé of Clairvaux. This 
is a question concerning which Protestants and Romanists would natu- 
rally and permanently differ. From a sermon of Bernard we infer that 
cheese, milk, and fish were a part of the diet at Clairvaux. Vacandard 
seems to overlook the significance of this. 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL. 


Christianity and Natural Science. We have seen in the last two num- 
bers of the Review what Harnack and Kaftan had to say with reference to 
the apologetic relation which exists between Christianity and history, and 
also the relation prevailing between Christianity and philosophy. In the 
same series of addresses Dr. Riehm, head master in Halle, spoke on the 
relation, apologetically considered, between Christianity and natural sci- 
ence. He begins his remarks by calling attention to the fact of the sup- 
posed enmity existing between Chgistianity and natural science, and gives 
as an early illustration the excited warnings of Luther and Melanchthon 
against the newly announced Copernican theory of the revolution of all 
the planets about the sun. He proposes to show that there can be no con- 
flict between the representatives of science and Christianity, unless on one 
side or on both sides there is a transgression of the proper limitations of 
their respective domains. In order to do this Riehm gives a somewhat 
detailed history of primitive and later thought relative to the origin and 
progress of the physical universe. This review also demonstrates how 
thoroughly the newer conceptions have banished the earlier ones, and how 
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strongly they have intrenched themselves in the minds of all educated peo- 
ple. Thechasms in the demonstration of the Darwinian theory of the ori- 
gin of species, to which Riehm firmly adheres, he regards as explicable on 
the ground that conditions must be very favorable in order to secure the 
petrifaction of an organism, and that as yet but a small portion of the 
earth’s surface has been made use of as a field of research. Under all the 
circumstances he regards the discoveries made remarkably corroborative 
of the theory in question, Having freely admitted all the supposed dis- 
coveries of modern science, Riehm declares they are purely scientific mat- 
ters having nothing todo with religion. The Darwinists have overstepped 
their bounds in declaring that the theory renders a Creator unnecessary, 
and that it disproves the teleological view of tle universe. But, just be- 
cause of this materialistic conclusion which many Darwinists drew, the 
conduct of the theologians in rejecting the theory itself on the ground 
that it conflicts with the teachings of Scripture is explicable. Yet in so 
doing the theologians, like the Darwinists before them, departed from 
their proper sphere. They forgot that the Bible has for its purpose to 
instruct as to the ideal mutual relations between God and man, not to 
spare us the necessity of historical, geographical, or scientific investiga- 
tion. In fact, says Riehm, the account of creation found in the Bible is 
irreconcilable with the findings of science; and, since the Bible is not a 
book of science, we must yield its scientific utterances as far as they con- 
flict with the progress of discovery. The one thing which the author of 
Genesis really wished to inculcate was, not how, but the fact that, God is 
the author of all matter and all force, and that he has, therefore, power 
over all and that nothing can occur to us except by his wish or will. And 
this is in no wise contrary to the findings of science. The chemist can- 
not explain the origin of matter, nor the physicist the origin of force. 
Should any one assert, says Riehm, that matter and motion have existed 
from all eternity, the mathematician will tell him that he does not know 
what eternity means. For, even if billions of years passed before the 
rotating sphere of nebula took the form of the present universe, eternity 
is still longer. Other billions of years preceded. Why was it that in 
those billions of years the supposed rotation did not produce the present 
condition. A developing, progressive, changing movement cannot be 
eternal. Only an unchanging or a periodical movement, or rest, can be 
eternal, In like manner the assertion that the teleological conception is 
destroyed by Darwinism is not justified by the facts. If the laws of na- 
ture are so constituted as to produce by their mutual interaction a world 
so marvelously complicated as ours from a rotating ball of nebulous mat- 
ter, shall we say that the qualities and laws of matter are what they are 
by accident and without purpose? Is that sense or nonsense? But, if 
these qualities are in matter for a purpose, then He must have cherished 
this purpose who gave matter its attributes. How this is no science can 
tell us, but the Scripture only. The scientist may be astonished at the 
dependence he can place on the operation of natural law; the Christian 
recognizes in these laws the will of God, which noone can alter. Natural 
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science, so far from being able to deny the work of the Creator, has 
rather for its function to show in some measure how God proceeded in 
the construction of the world, although the first act of creation is still 
left unexplained and inexplicable. The Almighty, holds Riehm, could 
without difficulty have revealed the actual method of creation to the au- 
thor of the Book of Genesis; but nothing useful would have been accom- 
plished thereby, for men would not have understood the revelation as 
it was given. Martin Luther once described heaven to his little son, 
Hans, as a great and beautiful garden in which grew all manner of deli- 
cious fruits, where the inhabitants rode on beautiful horses and shot with 
silver crossbows. If Hans took this letter in his hand in later years he 
would have found it just as edifying as in his infancy, although he would 
have interpreted his father’s fanciful description of the other life in an 
entirely different sense. As children, we think as children; as men, as 
men. §o it is, says Riehm, with the story of the fall. As it is related 
in Genesis it did not occur. And yet we all know how frightfully 
true is the intent of the story there told. Natural science can never make 
us hesitate to believe in God, the Almighty, the Maker of heaven and 
earth; nor can it have anything to object against the doctrine that the 
Almighty God is our Father, whom we may trust unconditionally and 
with childlike confidence because he loves us more than all else and is 
himself love. With equal confidence we may pray to him, in the assur- 
ance that he hears and answers our prayers, in spite of the unbending 
character of natural law. For our prayers for spiritual blessings have 
nothing whatever to do with the laws of nature; while He who knoweth 
what we need before we ask him did not so construct the universe that 
he could not give the objects of their petitions to them that ask in con- 
fidence. As to the miracles, Riehm further continues, it must be said 
that faith does not consist in holding them as true. Unbelief directs its 
chief assaults against the belief in miracles. It is true that the scientific 
investigator finds much in everyday life which is incomprehensible, and 
that certain of the miracles, especially those of healing, can be explained 
to-day by the known effect of mental influence of one upon another; yet 
it ought to be remembered that Jesus laid but little stress upon his own 
miracles, and rated that faith very low which was based upon them, To 
require this acceptance of the miracles, unless at the bottom of one’s own 
heart he felt that the conflict between them and the laws of nature was 
overcome, would result in self-deception and hyprocrisy. This would 
indeed be not merely a dead faith; it would be a faith that would kill. 
Faith, says Riebm, is not intellectual acceptance, but confidence. It is 
an affair of the heart, and not of the understanding. If one believes in 
God, his heavenly Father, places himself entirely in his merciful hands, 
trusts him for daily forgiveness of sin for the sake of Christ, who suffered 
and died, then he can leave all that is secondary and subordinate on one 
side, and then he has the true faith which furnishes power for good 
works, and which makes us holy and happy both here and in the world 
that is to come. 
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SUMMARY OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Some years since a young man who was speaking in a Southern church 
on Scripture study made a complimentary allusion to Shakespeare, in 
illustration of his point ‘‘ with regard to the appreciation of the Bible as 
literature.” His remarks called forth a rejoinder from a leading member 
of the church, who ‘‘arose and delivered a very severe philippic against 
Shakespeare and ‘others of his tribe,’ saying that they hact done incalcu- 
lable harm to the cause of sound morality and religious instruction,” In 
this condemnation the pastor of the church also joined, who said that he 
‘had never read but one play of Shakespeare’s, and very little else of 
secular literature;” and afterward so many others united in the criticism 
that the young man found himself ‘largely in the minority, and went to 
his home a sadder but, perhaps, a wiser man.” Such is briefly the inci- 
dent with which Edwin Mims, M.A., introduces his article on ‘‘ Poetry 
and the Spiritual Life,” in the January number of the Methodist Review of 
the Church South. As an offset, however, to the incident Mr. Mims next 
quotes from Farrar as follows: ‘‘I dare to say that I have learned more 
of high and holy teaching from Dante and Shakespeare, Milton and 
Wordsworth, Browning and Tennyson, than I have learned from many of 
the professed divines. The poets have given me more consolation in 
sorrow, more passion for righteousness, more faith in the divine good- 
ness, More courage to strive after the attainment of the divine ideal, 
more insight into the sacred charities which save us from despairing 
over the littleness of man, than I have derived from other men... . Next 
to these [Christ and the prophets and apostles of the Bible], of all human 
teachers I would place the illumined souls of the few Christian poets of 
the world who, sweeping aside the sham and rubbish of Pharisaism, lead 
us to realities and to the living Christ.” After a general analysis of the 
high qualities necessary in a poet Mr. Mims observes that Shakespeare, 
‘*more than any man that has ever lived, had a vision of the life of man 
in its entirety,” and quotes the advice of the late Dr. Broadus to the 
theological students of Vanderbilt University, that they ‘‘could not 
afford to leave Shakespeare out of their libraries.” Wordsworth, next, 
‘‘had a vision of nature as the revelation of God and as the teacher and 
comforter of man. . . . To an age of materialism he spoke a message of 
spiritual life; to an age of doubt and skepticism he brings the calm aud 
rest of a sublime faith in God and man and nature.” As for Tennyson, 
he ‘*has many a message for those who are seeking for the truth.” And, 
lastly, Browning’s ‘‘faith in God and immortality and Christ was never 
shaken; his poetry is a triumphant assertion of those fundamental facts 
of the spiritual life.” So do the poets ‘‘ keep alive the sparks of divinity 
in man,” as the successors of David, Job, the prophets who ‘‘denounced 
evil in all forms,” and that apostle who ‘‘caught a vision of the city of 
the New Jerusalem.” 

21—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, XIII. 
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A ‘NEw venture in the department of monthly theological literature is 
The Expositor, which is the Amcrican edition of the English magazine of 
the same name. Its first issue bears the date of February. Its American 
editor is the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D., recently elected President 
of the Union Theological Seminary. Particularly trenchant and disillu- 
sionizing is the review of The Mind of the Master, with which the pub- 
lication opens, It is a ‘‘ superficially attractive and a deeply disappointing 
book ;” the reviewer finds specimens of ‘‘ theology unrecognized,” of ‘‘ un- 
steadiness of the pen,” and of ‘* inadequate and evasive thinking,” and 
another utterance challenges ‘‘ good taste or decency.” As to Dr. Wat- 
son’s suggestion for a new creed, the author believes that a Church 
‘‘with no creed but the Sermon on the Mount . . . would neither bear 
witness to any definite doctrines nor hold together for six months.” The 
writer of the critique is the Right Rev. G. A. Chadwick, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. The following article, by Principal A. M. 
Fairbairn, D.D., discusses ‘‘ Christ's Attitude to His Own Death,” and 
particularly analyzes certain utterances of the Saviour upon that impend- 
ing event. In his article on ‘‘ Christian Perfection ” Dr. J. A. Beet con- 
siders the word “perfect,” as it occurs in the New Testament, with a 
scholarly comparison of different texts. ‘* The teaching of the New Tes- 
tament about perfection,” he concludes, ‘‘as a whole, holds before us 
for our pursuit and attainment a measure of moral and intellectual and 
spiritual maturity as much above the actual condition of some of the 
members of the apostolic churches as is the strength and development 
of manhood above the weakness and waywardness of a child.” The 
remaining articles, on which we may not comment, are ‘‘ Notes on Ob- 
scure Passages of the Prophets,” by Professor T. K. Cheyne, D.D. ; 
** John’s View of the Sabbath Rest,” by George Matheson, D.D.; ‘‘ The 
Linguistic History of the Old Testament, and Maurice Vernes’ Dating 
of the Documents,” by Professor Eduard Konig, D.D.; ‘*On Dr. 
Schiirer’s Reply,” by Professor W. M. Ramsay, D.D.; *‘ The Priest of 
Penitence,” by Rev. E. N. Bennett; and ‘Note on the Meaning of the 
Word AIQNIOS,” by Rev. J. H. Wilkinson. The ‘‘ Reviews of New 
Books” is a full and valuable department, Dr. Hall himself being a con- 
tributor. The vigor, wide scope, and high scholarship of this new peri- 
odical commend it to the notice of the American ministry. 

THE desire to remove, or at least diminish, ‘‘the existing divisions of 
Christendom” marks the close of the nineteenth century. No longer are 
Catholic and Protestant, Calvinist and Arminian ‘content to fight,” 
caring ‘‘only for victory.” These are the introductory statements of a 
vigorous article on ‘‘The Problem of Christian Unity” in the London 
Quarterly Review for January. Among the causes leading to ‘‘ desire for 
mutual understanding” are ‘‘the scientific study of history,” ‘‘ the more 
complete acquaintance with one another,” and ‘‘ reunion conferences of all 
descriptions.” The problem of organic union is, however, by no means 
simple. Some, in fact, ‘‘see plainly enough that the medieval theory 
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of ecclesiastical uniformity has disappeared, never to return.” The latest 
project for reunion, on the part of the English Church, has met its defeat 
in the bull of Leo XIII that ‘‘ ordinations carried out according to An- 
glican rite have been and are absolutely null and utterly void "—though, 
‘‘on the ground of possessing the inestimable blessing of an order of 
clergy with certain exclusive rights,” the Church of England ‘expects 
Presbyterians, Methodists, and Congregationalists to give up their au- 
tonomy for State bondage.” Yet, while organic union must come slowly, 
if at all, ‘‘a deep and abiding unity does exist, which no sectarian con- 
troversies can prevent or disturb,” the ‘‘ unity of the spirit ” that Chris- 
tians are bidden to “ guard, in the bond of peace.” The second article 
of this quarterly discusses ‘‘ Sheridan,” and describes his genius, literary 
labors, public successes, and sad decline. ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone’s ‘ Butler’ ” 
is the subject of the third article. The reviewer notices in detail the 
work of revision and annotation, performed by the man whom Déllinger 
pronounced ‘‘the best theologian in England,” and, with some differ- 
ences of opinion on ‘‘ comparatively minor matters,” confesses his ‘‘ high 
admiration of both the man and the book.” All will join him in the 
further expression that ‘‘there is something both pathetic and gladden- 
ing in the sight of one of the very foremost of British men of affairs, 
whom honored old age has brought to the confines of the world to come, 
on which he has spent so much and so protracted thought, calmly asserting 
his firm faith in it and his trust in the goodness and faithfulness of God.” 
The fourth article, entitled ‘‘ New Theistic Speculations,” gives an out- 
line of Professor C. B. Upton’s book, and pronounces the work ‘‘ one of 
the ablest in an able series.” The fifth article, on ‘‘ Mr. Augustus Hare’s 
‘Story of My Life,’ and the sixth, on “Sir Humphry Davy,” are charm- 
ing as brief reviews, and suggest that the volumes themselves are still 
more attractive. The next article, on ‘‘ The Puritan Settlements in New 
England,” discusses twelve books recently issued on the general subject, 
and is anintelligent Old World review of New World growth. The eighth 
and last article notices ‘‘ Earl Selborne,” and pays worthy tribute to one 
who was ‘‘a profound lawyer, a consummate advocate, a masterly and 
persuasive speaker in Parliament, a great chancellor, a wise statesman, 
. a humble, steadfast Christian.” 


— 


In the Nineteenth Century for February is found: 1. ‘‘ Urgent Questions 


for the Council of Defence,” by Captain Lord Charles Beresford ; 
2. ‘The Plague,” by Dr. Montagu Lubbock; 3. ‘‘ The Elizabethan Re- 
ligion (in Correction of Mr. George Russell),” by J. Horace Round; 
4. ‘The London University Problem,” by Sir Joshua Fitch, LL.D. ; 
5. ‘*The True Nature of ‘ Falsetto,’” by E. Davidson Palmer; 6. ‘‘ Law 
and the Laundry,” by Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet, Mrs. Creighton, Mrs. 
Sidney Webb, and Lady Frederick Cavendish; 7. ‘‘ Timber Creeping in 
the Carpathians,” by E. N. Buxton; 8. ‘*Recent Science,” by Prince 
Kropotkin ; 9. ‘* Life in Poetry—Poetical Expression,” by Professor Court- 
hope, C.B.; 10. ‘‘ Sketches Made in Germany, No. 3,” by Mrs. Blyth; 
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11. ‘*Gibbon’s Life and Letters,” by Herbert Paul; 12. ‘‘Individualists 
and Socialists,” by the Dean of Ripon; 13. “ Nurses @ la mode—a Reply 
to Lady Priestley,” by Mrs. Bedford Fenwick. 


Tue February number of the Review of Reviews gives much of its space 
to notices of General Francis A. Walker, Rudyard Kipling, and Robert 
Browning. ‘‘ Few men,” it says of Walker, ‘‘ have lived so many lives 
in one.” And again, making reference to him in ‘‘A Plea for the Pro- 
tection of Useful Men,” it asserts: ‘‘So valuable a piece of public prop- 
erty as such a man ought not to be worried and badgered to death by 
petty demands upon his time and strength, any more than the high-bred 
race horse should be used for dray purposes, or precious stones for road 
making.” Dean Farrar’s address at the recent service commemorating 
Browning’s decease is also included in the present issue. His theme is 
‘‘The Significance of Browning’s Message,” and his lesson from the 
poet’s life and writings is that we should live ‘truly, nobly, bravely, 
wisely, happily.” F. Herbert Stead follows with a paragraph on 
‘** Browning as a Poet of the Plain People.” 

Two of the prominent articles in the January and February numbers of 
the Homiletic Review are contributed by C. H. Payne, D.D., LL.D. The 
first is entitled ‘‘The Coming Revival—Its Characteristics,” and the 
second, ‘*The Coming Revival—Signs of Its Coming.” In optimistic 
spirit the writer believes that the American Church ‘‘is about to enter 
upon a revival epoch unprecedented in her history.” We would invite 
particular attention to these articles, for their scholarship, hopefulness, 
and breadth of view. <A third paper is to complete the series. 


Tue Edinburgh Review for January has: 1, ‘‘ Forty-one Years in India ;” 
2. ‘* Ulster Before the Union;” 3. ‘‘ William Morris, Poet and Crafts- 
man;” 4. ‘Sir George Tressady;” 5. ‘‘ Algeria;” 6. ‘*The ‘ Phar- 
salia’ of Lucan;” 7. **The Progress and Procedure of the Civil Courts 
of England;” 8. ‘‘ What was the Gunpowder Plot?” 9. ‘‘ Rooks and 
Their Ways;” 10. ‘‘ Newspapers, Statesmen, and the Public; 11. ‘ Fi- 
nancial Relations of Great Britain and Ireland.” 





Tue Christian Quarterly for January is a new issue ‘‘ devoted to the 
advocacy of the faith, doctrine, and practice of New Testament Chris- 
tianity.” It is scholarly and promising.—Both the Lutheran Quarterly 
and the Presbyterian and Reformed Review for January have articles on 
Melanchthon. The Chautauguan for February has as attractive illus- 





trated articles, ‘‘ Masterpieces of French Painting,” by Horace Townsend, 
and ‘The Active Rear Admirals of the United States Navy,” by E. L. 
Didier.——Much attention is given to China in the February number of 
the Gospel in All Lands. For its typography, illustrations, and general 
attractiveness, Dr. Smith, its editor, is to be commended. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


The Works of Bishop Butler. Edited by the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 2 vols. 8vo, 
pp. xxxvii, 461; x, 464. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $7. 

Studies Subsidiary to the Works of Bishop Butler. By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
12mo, pp. 370. Same publishers. Price, cloth, $2. 


Butler’s Analogy was published in 1736. That in 1896 that extraor- 
dinary man, Mr, Gladstone, a statesman-theologian of undeniably large 
and accurate learning, as well as philosophical subtlety and logical acu- 
men, should consider, after lifelong study of the works of Bishop Butler, 
that the most fitting labor to crown his powerful life and the greatest 
service needed at his hands by mankind will be found in making the 
substance and meaning of Joseph Butler’s writings more easily accessible 
and readily comprehensible to all students—this simple fact is so 
great a testimony to the value of Butler’s works that the force of it can 
scarcely be overestimated by the orthodox or belittled by the heterodox. 
As for the success of Mr. Gladstone's efforts, it must be said that, in his 
edition, a master thinker of the nineteenth century has—by the division 
into sections with headings, by perfect indexes, and by explanatory and 
illustrative notes—made the works of a master thinker of the eighteenth 
century accessible, convenient, lucid, and alluring to men of the coming 
centuries, Volume I contains the Analogy, as also the dissertations on 
Personal Identity and the Nature of Virtue, and the correspondence 
with Dr. Samuel Clarke. Volume II contains the fifteen sermons on 
Human Nature, or Man Considered as a Moral Agent, six sermons 
preached upon public occasions, a charge to the clergy of the diocese of 
Durham, etc. In the smaller volume of subsidiary Studies Mr. Gladstone 
discusses Butler’s method and its application to the Scriptures, his 
censors (Mr. Bagehot, Miss Hennell, Leslie Stephen, and Matthew 
Arnold), his mental qualities, the points of his positive teaching, his 
theology, metaphysical points, the Butler-Clarke correspondence, and 
Bishop Butler's celebrity and influence. In addition there are the 
chapters on A Future Life, Our Condition Therein, Necessity or Deter- 
minism (considered by some his strongest and most valuable discussion), 
Teleology, Miracles, The Mediation of Clrist, and Probability as the Guide 
of Life. In these studies a broad, subtle, sinewy mind, often and long 
the helmsman of a world-wide empire, wielding for many years a more 
than royal power, familiar with and adequate to the most lofty, extensive, 
and intricate subjects, pours out upon one of the most compact and 
colossal arguments of human reasoning a “rich treasury of comment 
and expansion from the stores of his own philosophical thought and 
religious devotion.” A circumspect mind, taking probability as a guide, 
will conclude, we think, that arguments which impress Gladstone as 
weighty and cogent after over a half century of examination are not 
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likely to be easily remanded to the museum of curious theological antiqui- 
ties by any of our recent readjusters, disintegrators, and dispensers, few, 
if any, of whom are of stature to cast a shadow approaching the size of 
his. These three volumes, constituting together a cubic block of solid 
intellect thrown into the midst of a time all too ready to make weak, pre- 
cipitate, needless, and treasonable concessions to deniers and destroyers, 
are opportune, steadying, and establishing. A man who will deny that 
Butler and Gladstone constitute a syndicate of brains and erudition 
formidable and hard to match proves himself so brainless and ignorant as 
to be incapable of judging; and the ‘liberal scholarship and progressive 
thought” which motion them contemptuously aside as having no footing 
in the arena of end-of-the-century discussion are so light-headed and 
trivial as to recall the old lady’s seaside endeavor with a broom against 
the flooding tide. Mr. Gladstone in his Preface modestly suggests that 
some one else, naming Dean Church, might have done the work of editing 
better; but it is the expressed opinion of the scholarly world that this 
edition of Butler’s works, with Gladstone’s comments, will not be set 
aside or improved upon. Massive and monumental, it will abide. The 
volume of subsidiary Studies is in some ways even more interesting than 
those which contain the Analogy; in it we have Gladstone himself as an 
independent thinker and not as a commentator; and the Studies show an 
octogenarian ripeness without a trace of senility. 


The Expansion of Religion. Six Lectures Delivered before the Lowell Institute. By E. 
WINCHESTER DONALD, Rector of Trinity Church in the city of Boston. 12mo, pp. 298. 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

The busy rector of one of the most conspicuous churches of the land 
here gives to the reading public in permanent form certain valuable ad- 
dresses which he had formerly delivered before a Massachusetts institute. 
Their individuality and separateness, which is noticeable as one turns the 
pages of the book, are owing to the fact that they were delivered on dif- 
ferent occasions; their unity is attributable to the further fact that they 
are the scholarly and cohesive utterances of a Gospel minister on many of 
the practical relations of Christianity to the problems of personal and 
social existence. The first lecture of Dr. Donald is entitled “ Religion 
and Salvation.” As an opening postulate he takes occasion to speak of 
religion as “the common possession of all mankind,” and to affirm that 
‘*the Christian’s contrite prayer is the blossoming of the pagan’s attempt 
to purchase the Deity’s favor by something done or something sacrificed,” 
The author’s differentiation of Christianity, in other words, from the 
heathen religions of the world, is not that sharply drawn definition with 
which we are usually familiar. He fails to see why it is either ‘‘ perilous 
or untrue” to affirm that Christianity differs only in degree from other 
religions, It is, he declares, ‘‘ the great expansion of religion, not simply 
of Judaism, but of every form of religion which has sensitized the con- 
science, invigorated the will, and directed the hopes of mankind.” Or, 
to quote still further, the writer says: ‘‘I claim, therefore, that this is a 
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true expansion of religion, which has lifted Christianity, as we know it 
here in America, up out of the narrow notion of it as standing in solitary 
grandeur among the faiths of the world, to which it has no ties of spirit- 
ual kinship, and is setting it forth as the evolutionary, divine fulfillment 
of what has been living and growing in the heart of man since the day 
lie was placed upon this earth,” The view is one that is not held by all. 
As fairly as is possible, however, we would in these few words show the 
author’s position and leave the matter with the student of religion for his 
own disposal. The second lecture of Dr. Donald, on ‘‘ The New Anthro- 
pology,”’ is a vigorous emphasis of the value of man in the order of crea- 
tion. The distortion, ‘‘ How much is a sheep better than a man,” has 
already been restored, the author holds, to its ‘original divine” form, 
‘* How much is a man better than a sheep.” The high value that is now 
being placed on man is evidenced in the establishment, under the new 
anthropology, of hospitals; in the larger attention given to sanitary science, 
including tenement house reform; in the increasing emphasis laid on phys- 
ical exercise; in a new use of the Sabbath day; and in the estimate now 
put upon ‘‘the spiritual significance of health and sickness.” The third 
chapter of this thoughtful book, entitled ‘‘ Religion and Righteousness,” 
is an expansion of the idea that religion is ‘‘ insisting upon the necessity 
of righteousness to the economic welfare of society,” and to this end is 
‘redefining righteousness.” In the next chapter, on ‘ Religion and In- 
dustrialism,” are noticed some of the charges that industrialism makes 
against civilization, and in turn the growing consciousness of religion as 
to its duty toward industrialism. ‘‘ Religion and Socialism” is the title 
of the fifth chapter. Religion, it declares, is strenuously insisting upon 
‘*the separateness of the individual;” is laying great stress ‘‘ upon the 
duty of loyalty to superiority, and upon the duty of protection to inferi- 
ority;” and is opposed to socialism, which is “in strict principle the pro- 
posal so to reorganize human society by State enactment that there shall 
be an absolute statutory equality of opportunity and possession for every 
member of society.” Religion, on the other hand, ‘stands for personal- 
ity, for the assertion and refinement of self-separateness, and for the duty 
of self-development;” and its expansion ‘‘ precedes and creates the altru- 
ism without which every plan to raise man in the social scale is doomed 
to irretrievable failure.” This brings us logically to the notice of the 
claims which organized religion has ‘‘ upon the allegiance of the people,” 
as noticed in chapter six. It ministers to man’s ‘‘ instinctive sensitiveness 
to God;” it exercises an ‘‘ethical force in the life of society” superior to 
that of the press, the stage, the schools; and it is ‘distinctly on the 
side of weakness, ignorance, and innocence.” Such are the successive 
steps of the author’s argument, and we have traced an outline of his rea- 
soning through the successive chapters because this method best shows 
what he aims to teach. With certain of his utterances all will not agree, 
as, for instance, his views upon permissible Sabbath diversions, or his 
assertion that ‘‘of the need of the playhouse to healthy life there ought 
to be no serious doubt;” yet, in the main, his positions will have the 
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sanction of the reader. He has evidently thought long upon the social 
problems he discusses, and is jealous for the advance of Christianity 
through the many doors of opportunity which now open before it. 


The Christian Doctrine of Immortality. By STEWART D. F. SALMOND, M.A., D.D. 8vo, 
pp. 697. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, cloth, $5. 

This portly volume is an expansion of a course of lectures given in the 
Free Church College at Aberdeen, Scotland, on the Cunningham Foun- 
dation, by Dr. Salmond, the Professor of Theology in that institution. 
The quick call for a second edition is practical evidence of the value of 
the book. The author uses the word immortality in the large sense 
which Paul gives it when he speaks of ‘‘ this mortal ” putting on ‘immor- 
tality.” Life, eternal life, the immortality of the man and not of the soul 
only, is held to be the message of the Bible, alike in Old Testament and 
New, in Christ and in apostle, in John and in Paul. The Preface says: 
‘*The eye of man looks wistfully to the end. Life, like love, believes in 
its own immortality. Heart and mind cry for light upon what is beyond 
the grave. Nordo they cry in vain. They have their answer in them- 
selves, They have it in highest measure in those words of the Lord 
Jesus, into whose clear depths men have never ceased to look since they 
were first spoken, and from which they have never turned unsatisfied. 
It is the primary object of this book to ascertain what these words dis- 
close of man’s future. It does not undertake to examine the belief in im- 
mortality in its relations either to science or speculation. The rational 
proofs which have been elaborated in support of the hope of a future 
existence have their own interest, although it does not lie in the logic of 
the case. The heart has reasons of its own, better than those of the 
understanding, for its assurance of immortality. It has also its own pre- 
sages of what that immortality will be. So far as these have any place 
in Scripture they come within the scope of this book,” which is oceu- 
pied mostly with the testimony of the Bible and the biblical theology; 
the witness of reason, the place given in literature to the faith in immor- 
tality, the philosophical aspects of the subject, and the history of opinion 
being only partially dealt with. Looking at its great subject from the 
scriptural standpoint, the very bulk of this volume gives promise that in 
it may be found a probably exhaustive treatment. It is a thorough refu- 
tation of the attempts made in recent years to traverse or modify the 
traditional and natural sense of Scripture, especially of the New Testa- 
ment. Mr. Gladstone, whose studies in his retired old age center upon 
the great convictions and arguments of immortal man, calls this book 
‘*an able, truth-loving, and, from many points of view, comprehensive 
work.” Goldwin Smith says Dr. Salmond ‘‘subjects the sacred records 
of Christianity to critical examination. He does not talk effete orthodoxy 
to an age of reason. Nor does he rest upon the evidence of revelation 
alone. He endeavors to combine with it that of manifestation as pre- 
sented by reason and history.” With entire candor, with patient and 
lucid reasoning, and with commanding scholarship, the author handles a 
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subject bristling with difficulties and bombarded by objections in a way 
to show triumphantly that Christianity ‘‘ has translated the hope of im- 
inortality from a guess, a dream, a longing, a probability, into a cer- 
tainty, and has done this by interpreting us to ourselves, and confirming 
the voice of prophecy within us.” It is the opinion of Principal Cave 
that this book steps at once into the first place in the front rank. The 
following summary of its contents indicates the course of its argument: 
Tok Erxanic Preparation.—Introductory—Ideas of Lower Races— 
Indian, Egyptian, Babylonian, Assyrian, Persian, and Greek Beliefs. 
Tur OL_p TESTAMENT PREPARATION.—Negative and Positive Aspects of 
Old Testament Preparation—The Notes of Old Testament Preparation— 
The Contribution of the Poetical Books, the Prophets, and Ecclesiastes. 
Canist’s TEAcHING.—General Consideration— Doctrine of the Return— 
Doctrine of Judgment—Doctrine of the Resurrection—Intermediate State 
—Doctrine of Final Destinies. Tink GENERAL APpostoLic DocTRINE.— 
Apostolic Doctrine and Non-Canonical Literature—Teaching of James, 
Jude, Hebrews, and the Apocalypse—Doctrine of Peter and John, Tuer 
Pavutine Docrrine.—General Statement—Particulars of Paul’s Doctrine 
—Paul’s Doctrine of the Resurrection. ConcLustons.—The Contribu- 
tion of Christianity to the Hope of Immortality—Doctrines of Annihila- 
tion and Conditional Immortality—Restorationism and Allied Doctrines— 
The Alternative Doctrine. AppEnpIcEs. INDICES. 


Missions and the Pentecostal Church. Annual Sermon Before the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Delivered at Toledo, O., October 6, 1896, by Rev. 
EDWARD N. PACKARD, D.D. Pamphlet, pp. 19. Published by the American Board, 
1 Somerset Street, Boston. 

The text is the Day of Pentecost, and from that epoch-making event 
lessons are drawn for our present-day mission work. ‘‘ Just so far as the 
Church has been Pentecostal has it been missionary. It was so at the be- 
ginning, and in the first three centuries, when the whole Roman empire, 
fifteen hundred miles north and south, and two thousand miles east and 
west, was evangelized. It was so at the Reformation, when the pure 
Gospel was preached and sung into the hearts of nearly the whole of 
western Europe. It was so at the opening of this century, when revivals 
blessed the land, and various boards of missions took form. Indeed, the 
modern era of world-wide evangelization may be said to have begun 
with the revivals under the Wesleys and Whitefield, and more specific- 
ally with the great essay of President Edwards, ‘An Humble Attempt 
to Promote Explicit and Visible Union of God's People in Extraordinary 
Prayer for the Revival of Religion and the Advancement of Christ's 
Kingdom on Earth.’ The Holy Spirit in the Church is the impelling 
power of missions. The fire from heaven touches individual souls with 
a sudden glory, and we see a Goodell leaving the farm in Vermont and 
carrying his trunk on his back as he walks over the hills to Andover to 
prepare himself for the grandest tasks; we see Harriet Newell laying down 
her young life on the Isle of France; we see the anointed group around 
the haystack at Williams College. The Spirit has breathed upon the 
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Churches, and they have sent forth their choicest young men and women 
to the ends of the earth. The abundant life from God flows into the life 
of a man or woman, and then those who are thus inspired are brought out 
into the open; they are baptized into a sense of all conditions; they are 
swayed by universal obligations, and are free to take up impossibilities. 
They open continents with Livingstone; they turn multitudes to right- 
cousness with Titus Coan; they translate the Bible into the language of 
millions with Dwight and Riggs; they stand before kings with Cyrus 
Hamlin; or they move as angels of mercy among the starving and dying 
with Grace Kimball and the whole band of heroic missionaries in Arme- 
nia.” The familiar story is repeated of the conversation between a monk 
and Pope Innocent IV in the Vatican, ‘‘ As they sat together large 
quantities of gold and silver were being carried by servants into the 
papal treasury. The pope, with satisfaction, said, ‘You see that the 
Church need not say now, Silver and gold have I none!’ ‘ Yes, holy 
father,’ replied the honest monk, ‘and the day is past when she can say 
to the paralytic, Take up thy bed and walk.’” At the World’s Con- 
gress of Religions the gifted Miss Josephine Lazarus, a Jewess, said with 
prophetic eloquence: ‘‘ The times are full of signs. On every side there 
is a call, an awakening, a challenge. Out of the heart of our materialistic 
civilization has come the cry of the spirit hungering for bread, the bread 
without money and without price, and a thirsting for living waters, of 
which, if a man drink, he shall never thirst again. What the world 
needs to-day, not alone the Jews, who have borne the yoke, but the Chris- 
tians, who bear Christ’s name and have built up a civilization so entirely 
at variance with the principles he taught—what we all need, Gentiles and 
Jews alike—is not so much a new body of doctrine, but a new spirit put 
into life, which will fashion it upon a nobler plan and consecrate it to 
higher ideals and purposes. Christians and Jews alike, have we not all 
one Father? Hath not one God created us? Once more,” she pleads, 
‘*once more let the Holy Ghost descend and dwell among you as it did 
upon your holy men, your prophets of the olden time, lighting the world 
with that radiance from the skies, and so make known the faith that is in 
you, for by their fruits ye shall know them.” 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Democracy and Liberty. By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY. 2 vols. 12mo, 
pp. xxi, 568; xix, 601. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Price, cloth, $5. 


In sobriety, breadth, and weight, as well as in clearness and strength, 
this book, by the distinguished author of 7'he History of European Morals, 
belongs with Bryce’s American Commonwealth, treating as it does, though 
with a wider range, of the same region of human interest and discussion, 
The author thinks that his exhaustive study of the history of England in 
the eighteenth century may have furnished him with kinds of knowledge 
and methods of reasoning which may be of use in discussion of contem- 
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porary questions, and is certain that the history of the past is not without 
its uses in elucidating the politics of the present. This work deals with 
a large number of questions, some fundamental and vital, relating to the 
civil and political life of modern civilization, The mass of valuable matter 
in the book was susceptible of somewhat better arrangement by the author, 
and its appearance would have been improved if the division by chapters 
had coincided more exactly with the division into topics. The subjects of 
the first volume in their order are as follows: English Representative 
Government in the Eighteenth Century; French Democracy; American 
Democracy; Measures of Reform; Irish Land Question; Confiscation of 
Landlord Rights by the Act of 1881; Other Attacks on Property; Some 
Suggested Remedies; Increase of State Taxation in Europe—its Causes; 
Aristocracies and Upper Chambers; Early History of the House of Lords; 
The Hereditary Element; Causes of its Debility; Its Judicial Functions; 
Foreign Upper Houses; Colonial Constitutions; Proposals for Reforming 
the House of Lords; Nationalities; America a Test Case; The Italian 
Question; Democracy and Religious Freedom; India; Mormonism. The 
second volume continues the discussion of religious liberty, and contains 
chapters on Catholicism and Democracy—Ireland; Continental Cathol- 
icism; Laws of 1881 and 1882; Sunday Legislation; Gambling; Intoxi- 
eating Drink; Marriage Laws; Various Forms of Imperfect Marriages 
and Marriage Disabilities; Civil Marriage; Divorce; Socialism; Social- 
ism in Germany; Labor Questions; The Factory Laws; Other Methods 
of Conciliation; Moral Element in Labor Questions; Woman Questions; 
Arguments Against Female Suffrage. A copious and helpful analytic 
table of contents is prefixed, and a full index is suffixed to the book. 
Lecky agrees with Bryce that the government of cities is the one most 
conspicuous failure of the United States, and quotes in confirmation of 
this opinion from A. D. White, who says: ‘‘I wish to deliberately state 
a fact easy of verification—the fact that whereas, as a rule, in other 
civilized countries municipal governments have been steadily improving 
until they have been made generally honest and serviceable, our own, as 
a rule, are the worst in the world, and they are steadily growing worse 
every day.” For particular illustration Mr. White is further quoted as 
saying: ‘‘ The city of Berlin, in size and rapidity of growth, may be com- 
pared to New York. It contains twelve hundred thousand inhabitants, 
and its population has tripled within the last thirty years. . . . While 
Berlin has a municipal life at the same time dignified and economical, with 
streets well paved and cleaned, with a most costly system of drainage, with 
noble public buildings, with life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
better guarded by far than in our own metropolis, the whole government 
is carried on by its citizens for but a trifle more than the interest on the 
public debt of the city of New York.” It should be noted here that men 
of ability, integrity, and fidelity hold, to-day, conspicuous places in the 
government of New York city, which is fortunate in being able to com- 
mand the services of such citizens as Police Commissioners Theodore 
Roosevelt and Frederick D. Grant, and Street Cleaning Commissioner 
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Waring. Honesty and discipline rule in the police department, and 
Colonel Waring makes and keeps the city clean for almost the first time 
in its history. Speaking of the overwhelming power of public opinion in 
the United States when roused in a worthy cause, Mr. Lecky writes: 
‘‘Nowhere in the present century has it acquired greater volume and 
momentum tlan in the war of secession. The self-sacrifice, the una- 
nimity, the tenacity of purpose, the indomitable courage displayed on 
ach side by the vast citizen armies in that long and terrible struggle, 
form one of the most splendid pages in nineteenth-century history. I can 
well recollect how Laurence Oliphant, who had excellent means of judg- 
ing both wars, was accustomed to say that no fighting in the Franco- 
German war was comparable to the tenacity with which in America every 
village, almost every house, was defended or assailed; and the appalling 
sacrifice of life during the struggle goes far to justify this judgment. 
Nor were the nobler qualities of the American people less clearly mani- 
fested by the sequel of the war. The manner in which those gigantic 
armies melted away into the civil population, casting aside, without 
apparent effort, all military tastes and habits, and throwing themselves 
into the vast fields of industry that were opened by the peace, forms one 
of the most striking spectacles of history; and the noble humanity shown 
to the vanquished enemy is a not less decisive proof of the high moral 
level of American opinion. It was especially admirable in the very try- 
ing moments that followed the assassination of Lincoln, and it forms a 
memorable contrast to the extreme vindictiveness displayed by their fore- 
fathers, in the days of the Revolution, toward their loyalist (Tory) 
fellow-countrymen. America rose at this time to a new place and dignity 
in the concert of nations. Europe had long seen in her little more than 
an amorphous, ill-cemented industrial population. It now learned to recog- 
nize the true characteristics of a great nation. There was exaggeration, 
but there was also no little truth, in the words of Lowell: 
“*Karth's biggest country ’s got her soul, 
And rises up earth's greatest nation.’”’ 

Mr. Lecky remarks that ‘‘ three fatal consequences would have followed 
the triumph of the South. Slavery would have been extended through 
vast territories where it had not previously prevailed. A precedent of 
secession would have been admitted which, sooner or later, would have 
broken up the United States into several different powers. And as these 
powers would have many conflicting interests, the European military sys- 
tem, which the New World had happily escaped, would have grown up in 
America, with all the evils and all the dangers that follow in its train.” 


Proportional Representation. By JOHN R. CoMMoNsS, Professor of Sociology in Syracuse 
University. 12mo, pp. 298. New York: Thoiaas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, cloth, $1.75. 


Professor Commons has rendered a service to patriotism by furnishing 
thoughtful citizens with some important data. Apprehending the failure 
of the existing system of representation in lawmaking, patriotic people 
are more than willing to consider possible changes of method by which 
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the system may be saved. Proportional representation is in this country 
as yet only a theory, but it is a fascinating one, and itis certain to be tried 
on a scale which will test its practicability. Professor Commons presents 
clearly and forcibly the comparative failure of representation in the 
legislative branch of government. The executive and judicial branches 
work well, and there is a tendency to substituting them for the legislative 
branch. New State constitutions severely limit the powers of the law- 
makers. In city government various devices are employed to reduce the 
powers of aldermanic councils. The judges are more and more looked 
to for protection through their function of interpreting constitutions. 
This purely American judicial power is exercised with singular wisdom; 
but it subjects the courts to great temptation and to popular abuse, and 
in both ways endangers the stability of the system. Dissatisfaction with 
the Congress, with legislatures, with city councils, is general, and it is 
justified by many facts. The best citizens are not generally found in 
these bodies; their work is often unsatisfactory, sometimes grossly 
immoral. The lobby has become an institution, a third house often 
dictating the action of the other two houses, The political boss has 
also become an institution, and he is more dangerous than the lobby. 
These evils—and they are inexpressibly grave evils—are traced by those 
who favor proportional representation to the existing system of select- 
ing legislators. Some of the reformers also indict the party system, but 
Professor Commons believes that proportional representation and the 
party system will work together. The theory of our system is that the 
majority rule; the practice is that the minority rule—that is, they elect 
the legislators. This state of things is plainly proved by the careful 
and exhaustive analysis and the statistical tables of this book. We 
divide a State into one hundred legislative districts. It is impossible to 
divide equitably as to population or as between parties; it is possible to 
divide very inequitably. In a notorious case one voter in one party 
becomes equal to five voters in the other party. The courts are appealed 
to; but the inequality is only one of degree, and though a court may with 
impunity declare such a districting as the one referred to unconstitu- 
tional, yet a new gerrymander will follow perhaps to the advantage of 
the opposite party. Every districting must be expected to be in favor of 
the party making it. Minority government is established by the system of 
dividing into districts. Coming to nominations, we have the minority 
reduced again; a portion of a party favors A, another portion favors B, 
and a third favors C. Only one can be nominated, It often happens 
that twenty or thirty or more men would receive votes if there were any 
value in such votes. Then there are smaller parties than the two 
principal ones, and those small parties get nothing at all. The legistator 
who represents ten thousand voters is the choice only of two thousand 
or three thousand, and he knows that only this faction is really behind 
him, and governs himself accordingly. Want of space forbids going 
into details here; for them the reader is referred to Professor Commons’s 
elaborate statements and argument, We will give a very simp!e scheme 
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of the proportional plan. Let us suppose that a legislature consists of 
one hundred members; there is no districting; the legislators are chosen 
by one mass vote on one ticket and one hundredth part of all votes cast 
elects a member. Having been nominated in some way by which all 
opinions and classes are represented, the candidates would be presented 
to the voters in a body, from which each voter might select his representa- 
tive. Several ways of making the selection may be chosen from in making 
the law. What is to be secured is: (1) That any voter may cast his single 
ballot for any one candidate residing in any part of the State. The small 
party would be sure of one or more representatives where it now gets 
none. A minority faction of a party would get its fair share in place of 
getting nothing—which hits bossism between the eyes—and any body of 
men, say the educators of the State, could elect one of their number if 
they desired and had in the whole State votes enough. (2) In working 
out this plan devices will be framed into the law for preventing any 
waste of votes. For example, A receives ten thousand votes where five 
thousand will elect. Those who vote for him may indicate their second, 
third, and fourth (or even more) choices, and the election boards will 
transfer the surplus votes to the other candidates in the order of choice or 
of need, and all the votes cast for candidates who do not receive votes 
enough to elect them would be transferred to second or other choices of 
the voters. This is a very rapid outline of the system at work. So 
many things not here named have to be looked to in enacting a law that 
there is danger of too much complexity. But, if the plan be made 
practically effective, one sees at once that it would make a truly rep- 
resentative legislature, and the men composing the body would be, 
on the average, men of much better ability and character. We anticipate 
the salvation of the legislative branch of government by some system of 
proportional representation. It may be slow in coming, but, unfortu- 
nately, nothing indicates that the need of it will disappear. There has 
been enough experiment in minority and proportional representation 
to inspire confidence that the existing American system of election 
can be much improved by the latter plan. Thus far the advocates of 
the new system have been too willing to apply their method in the 
choice of members of small semiexecutive boards, where the advantages 
are relatively unimportant, The adoption of the Gove Bill (1891) in 
Massachusetts (which provided for the election of the State senate on the 
proportional plan) would have given a fair trial to the system. Until 
some State ventures into this path no amount of experimenting with 
boards, and no amount of European experience, will count for much. 
We congratulate Professor Commons upon having made a valuable 
addition to the literature of his subject. 


Addresses. Educational, Political, Scientific, Religious. By J.T. Epwarps, D.D., LL.D. 
12mo, pp. 295. New York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. Price, cloth, 
$1.50. 

The contents of this book present a variety indicative of a versatile 


mind, a wide range of knowledge, and a rounded culture. In all its 
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parts it has sterling value, because the author is not a scholastic recluse 
theorizing about affairs, but a man of practical and prolonged experience 
in matters educational, patriotic, political, scientific, and religious, at 
home in the things of which he speaks, It is not often that we find a 
teacher and a preacher and soldier and a statesman and a farmer and a 
scientist and an administrator all in one. Dr. Edwards has been a soldier 
in the civil war ; a State senator in Rhode Island and in New York; a 
scientific director and lecturer at Chautauqua; a minister of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, and a member of its General Conferences; and 
principal of several educational institutions. The addresses are not the 
leisurely elaborations of a littérateur, but the pithy, direct, and forceful 
utterances of a man of energy and purpose. Many of them were delivered 
extempore and taken down stenographically. Most of them were pre- 
pared for occasions of special interest and public importance. Of the 
educational addresses, that on ‘‘ Symmetrical Culture” was delivered in 
Providence, before the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction; that on 
‘‘The Psychology of Illustration ” in the Hall of Philosophy at Chautau- 
qua; that on ‘‘ Eloquence and Orators” before the Jamestown Business 
College; that on ‘‘ Educational Legislation,” as well as the one on ‘‘A 
Unique School” (the McDonough School of Baltimore, of which Dr. Ed- 
wards is now president), before the University Convocation at Albany, 
N. Y. Of the patriotic and political speeches the one on ‘ Receiving 
the Flag” was delivered at Camp Stevens, Providence, R. I., in 1862, 
when a flag was presented by the young ladies of Providence to the 
Eleventh Rhode Island Volunteers ; that on ‘‘ The Scholar in War” be- 
fore the Annual Meeting of the Rhode Island Institute, in 1864, ‘The 
Defense of the War Record of Rhode Island” was spoken in the Senate 
Chamber of the State, as was also the extended speech on the ‘‘ Just 
Limitations of the Pardoning Power.” ‘‘ The Individual More than the 
Caucus” was a brief response at Jamestown, N. Y., to his nomination 
for State senator. In the New York Senate were delivered the speeches 
on ** Women in Education,” ‘‘School and Public Libraries,” ‘‘ The Ex- 
cise Bill,” ‘‘Favoring a Constitutional Convention,” and the memorial 
eulogy on ‘‘The Character of Hon. James G. Blaine.” The scientific 
lectures treat of grasses, alcohol, photography, and the chemistry of 
milk. The religious discourses are upon ‘‘The Centennial of Metho- 
dism,” “The Divine Element in Human Thinking,” ‘‘ Sunday Opening 
of the Chicago Exposition,” ‘‘The Gospel Standard,” “The Light 
of the World,” and ‘Christian Benevolence.” In reading this book 
of addresses one observes the developing, strengthening, broadening, 
and maturing of the author's mind from 1862 to 1895, and sees the 
ideas of an educator and a patriot walking to and fro among practical 
affairs, in furrow and forum, in laboratory and library, in school and 
senate, by altar and anvil. Here and there in the addresses is a quoted 
bit of poetry, like a flower in a grainfield, such as this from Tenny- 
son’s ‘*Tdylls of the King”—King Arthur pledging the knights of his 
Round Table : 
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I made them place their hands in mine and swear 
To reverence their king as if he were their conscience, 
And their conscience as their king ; 

To break the heathen and uphold the Christ; 

To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it; 

To lead sweet lives of purest chastity ; 

To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 

And worship her witb years of noble deeds, 

Until they won her: for indeed I know 

Of no subtler master under heaven 

Than is the maiden passion for a maid, 

Not only to keep down the base in man, 

But teach high thoughts and amiable words, 

And courtliness and the desire for fame, 

And love of truth, and all that makes a man. 


This, too, from Celia Thaxter, on the Isles of Shoals, speaking to the 
little sandpiper which she sees flitting along the beach under a threaten- 
ing sky between sundown and dark: 


Comrade, where wilt thou be to-night 
When the loosed storm breaks furiously ? 
My driftwood fire will burn so bright; 
To what warm shelter wilt thou flee? 

I do not fear for thee, though wroth 

The tempest rushes through the sky; 

For are we not God’s children, both, 
Thou little sandpiper and I? 


Travel and Talk. By the Rev. H. R. HaAWEIS, M.A. 2 vols. 12mo, pp. 340, 331. New 

York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Price, cloth, $5. 

Mr. Haweis is well known by twenty previous books, and by lectures 
and sermons in several visits to America: This book is the record of a 
hundred thousand miles of travel through the United States, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, Ceylon, and ‘‘ The Paradises of the 
Pacific.” In lieu of preface the author writes bluntly, ‘‘ These volumes 
speak for themselves; those who are interested in me and my travels and 
observations will read them, and the others can learn them alone. 
They include only my travels outside Europe from 1885 to 1895. I have 
two more volumes in view dealing with my travels in Europe from 1855 
to 1885. But as I wish to conciliate everybody I do not promise to pub- 
lish them—I only threaten todoso.” So lively and interesting a Britisher 
seldom comes to our shores. Keenly observant, restlessly energetic, bub- 
bling over with sparkling high spirits, he records minutely the significant 
details of his experiences and blurts out genially with unrestrained Eng- 
lish frankness without fear, favor, or apology his opinions of places, 
people, and things. It is evident that he enjoys himself and the world 
immensely. A very elate and exuberant perpendicular personal pronoun 
promenades briskly over the earth in these diverting and instructive 
pages. His book has no more dullness than a cinématograph. The 
contents of the chapters which report his visits to our country are indi- 
eated by their captions: ‘‘ Who am 1?” ‘“ My First Voyage;” ‘‘ The 
Hub of the Universe;” ‘* Boston Days;” ‘* Phillips Brooks; ” ‘‘ Oliver 
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Wendell Holmes, his Table Talk, his Letters;” ‘‘ Bryant, Longfellow, 
Emerson; ” ‘‘Courtlandt Palmer ;” ‘‘ Henry Ward Beecher; ” ‘“ Andrew 
Carnegie;” ‘Bishop  Potter;” ‘¢President Cleveland;” ‘‘ Abram 
Hewitt; ‘‘Charles Sumner;” “John Bigelow;” ‘‘Ogoutz;” ‘* Cornell 
University;" ‘‘ Vassar College;” ‘‘ American Girls;” ‘* Walt Whit- 
man;” ‘‘Niagara;” ‘‘ Lectures and Agents in America;” ‘‘ Profits;” 
‘‘Reporters;” ‘‘Chicago, the World’s Fair, and Parliament of Reli- 
gions; ” ‘San Francisco; ” ‘‘ Leland-Stanford University ;” ‘‘ The Bishop 
of California Criticised;” ‘‘Mormon Land;” ‘‘ Estimate of Mormon- 
ism;” ‘To New Orleans;” ‘‘The Black Preacher;” ‘‘A Peep into 
Mexico.” In writing of Tahiti he refers to Charles Darwin's visit to 
that island in the ship Beagle, and recalls the great naturalist’s rebuke of 
those who were ever ready to point out still existing defects in the South 
Sea Islanders and to blame the missionaries for these. Darwin wrote: 
‘‘ They forget, or will not remember, that human sacrifices and the power 
of an idolatrous priesthood, a system of profligacy unparalleled in any 
other part of the world, infanticide, a consequence of that system, bloody 
wars when the conquerors spared neither women nor children—that all 
these have been abolished, and that dishonesty, intemperance, and licen- 
tiousness have been greatly reduced by the introduction of Christianity. 
In a voyager to forget these things would be base ingratitude, for should 
he chance to be on the point of shipwreck on some unknown coast he will 
most devoutly pray that the lessons of the missionary may have extended 
thus far.” It is but simple truth to say that we do not remember any 
travel talk more varied and vivacious than that which fills these nearly 
seven hundred pages, 


The Country of the Pointed Firs. By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 16mo, pp. 213. Boston and 

New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

This is the latest of some fifteen bright and racy volumes from the 
pen of Miss Jewett. It is a story of a summer on the coast of Maine 
and adjacent islands. The author excels as a writer of short stories, 
which Mrs. Phelps-Ward considers the most exacting and difficult liter- 
ary product called for to-day. Most of Miss Jewett’s books are made up 
of brief stories, easily read through in a half hour or less. Such are the 
volumes entitled: ‘*The King of Folly Island,” ‘‘ A Native of Winby,” 
“The Life of Nancy,” ‘‘A White Heron” (seventh edition), ‘‘ Old 
Friends and New” (thirteenth edition), ‘‘Country By-Ways” (tenth 
edition), and ‘‘ The Mate of the Daylight” (eighth edition). The fol- 
lowing are one-volume fictions: ‘*A Country Doctor,” ‘*A Marsh 
Island,” ‘‘ Betty Leicester,” and ‘‘ Deephaven” (twenty-second edition), 
Miss Jewett divides with Miss Wilkins the honor of being a sort of prose 
laureate for rural life and old-time country people in the section to which 
they both belong. Both give us with delicate appreciation and apt 
fidelity what one calls ‘‘ New England idyls—charming sublimations 
of the homely.” Inacommon field Miss Jewett and Miss Wilkins re- 
mind us of each other, each being, however, sufficiently original and 
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individual. Each renders as well as may be the rustic dialects of the region 
where most of the stories are cast; each knows intimately the ground 
and its products, animate and inanimate, Their stories are vivid with 
local color, piquant with the peculiarities of life and character in rural 
Yankee land, odorous and gritty with the soil. Miss Wilkins some- 
times depresses us with an excess of dreariness, too much monotony of 
the grimy, sordid, merciless woefulness of poverty, too much stern and 
grim severity of spirit and condition. Miss Jewett isa blither soul; more 
buoyancy and cheer lift the load along the country roads in her stories, 
and to most of her quaint, odd country folk life, in spite of everything, is 
worth living. The shrewd, sly, dry humor of rustic New England is not 
lacking in her sometimes mirth-provoking pages. Many native and 
curious personalities are deftly drawn, the stories are astir with action, 
things happen, incidents move briskly, situations develop into shape out 
of suggested or surprising possibilities, and webs of human experience 
are woven out of threads of emotion and event. Miss Jewett writes as 
one who has a story to tell, and confines herself to telling it directly, 
consecutively, effectively. Not all of her stories are about New Eng- 
landers. The negro and the Irishman and others with their dialects 
appear. And her writings appeal to all and are readable everywhere, be- 
cause underneath the local idosyncrasies of custom and character, 
opinion and expression, she touches and exhibits the universal human 
heart, the sensibilities of men and women as human beings. And her 
men and women are genuine, natural folks, not impossible creatures nor 
artificial wax figures. We lay before our readers this general notice and 
enumeration of Miss Jewett’s books because we reckon them with worthy 
and desirable, as well as enjoyable literature, and because we would 
gladly substitute them for much feverish, unnatural, unwholesome, and 
vitiating reading which seeks and too often obtains admission even to 
Christian homes, to their serious detriment. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
publish Miss Jewett’s books in attractive style at $1.25 per volume. 


Whitman. A Study. By Joun Burrovens. 12mo, pp. 268 Boston and New York: 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

Whitman is to Mr. Burroughs ‘ the most imposing and significant fig- 
ure in our literary annals; and criticism of the bard is ‘‘ hostile sissing 
and cackling.” ‘‘Talking about Whitman ” is ‘like talking about the 
universe.” It is evident from Mr. Burroughs’s book that if Whitman had 
lived far enough back in mythologic days he would have monopolized 
Parnassus, and Jupiter would not have held the headship in the coterie 
of gods on Olympus. Indeed, if all that our author says is literally true, 
christendom should appoint a committee to investigate and find out 
whether Walt Whitman may not have been, after all, the real Messiah. 
Whitman himself veraciously writes that his ‘‘ poems will do just as much 
evil as good, and perhaps more ”—a statement which we consider exactly 
true, and which seems to us to invalidate the Messiah theory; but Mr. Bur- 
roughs thinks it is all right enough, and on page 178 says that Whitman 
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‘‘atones for the sins of us all.” As near as we can make out from 
the context it is au atonement by stark naked shamelessness. It is 
interesting to learn that Thoreau and Burroughs consider Whitman's 
‘* Leaves of Grass” a gospel—‘‘ glad tidings of great joy,” ‘‘ worth more 
than all the sermons in the country for preaching.” Part of his gospel is 
that ‘‘ there isno God more sacred than yourself.” Itcan hardly be denied 
that Whitman talked like a god and a Messiah. He wrote that whoever 
would become his follower (and various persons have become such) would 
have to give up all else, for he alone would expect to be for his followers 
their sole and exclusive standard; their novitiate would be long and ex- 
hausting; the whole past theory of their lives and all conformity to the 
lives around them would have to be abandoned. Severe as these require- 
ments are, he has his disciples. To those of us who cannot endure this 
demand for an all-abandoning consecration to Walt (and our name is 
Legion), he says, ‘‘ Release me now, before troubling yourself any fur- 
ther; let go your hand from my shoulders, put me down and depart on 
your way; in which particular we feel inclined to do just as he bids. 
So far, but no farther, can we submit ourselves to him. After 267 pages 
of incontinent, effusive, and effulgent eulogy it seems a tame and timid 
anticlimax for Mr. Burroughs to write: ‘‘ After what I have already said 
my reader will not be surprised when I tell him that I look upon Whit- 
man as the one mountain thus far in our literary landscape.” This rhap- 
sodical book should have been entitled The Apotheosis of Whitman. 
That only the last word appears in the title must be a mistake of the 
typesetter, overlooked by the proof reader. 





HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Beginnings of the Wesleyan Movement in America. By JOHN ATKINSON, D.D. 
8vo, pp. 458. New York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. Price, cloth, $3. 
This book is intended to illuminate upon the authority of the oldest 

authentic documents—mostly manuscript—the foundation-laying period 

of American Methodism ; it claims to furnish a new, fresh, original, and 
complete history of the origin and progress of the Wesleyan movement 
in this country down to the formal founding of the Methodist Connection 

here, which was accomplished, not by the Christmas Conference of 1784, 

but by the Philadelphia Conference of 1773, the Conference of 1784 

being assembled to provide for the ordination of preachers and the ad- 

ministration of sacraments in a connection which had been governed for 
eleven years by the Annual Conference, which was then and for years sub- 
sequent to the Christmas Conference a legislative body. The history is 
brought down to January 2, 1774, when, after a service of four years and 

& quarter in America, Boardman and Pilmoor returned to England. 

The author says his book is made up on data unknown to previous 

writers, and supplies much knowledge hitherto unpublished. The time 

is divided into three periods: first, from the beginning to the arrival of 

Boardman and Pilmoor ; second, from their arrival to the close of the 
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First Conference ; third, from that Conference to their departure from 
this country. In these periods Dr. Atkinson claims to furnish full par- 
ticulars on matters meagerly treated by other historians, especially in the 
time between 1766 and the arrival of Francis Asbury. Dr. Bangs noted the 
beginning by Embury under the impulse which Barbara Heck awakened, 
the increase of the audiences under Webb and Embury, and the building 
of John Street Church. This was further illuminated in Lost Chapters by 
Wakeley, who developed the fact that Robert Williams came to New York 
as early as September, 1769 ; but what he afterward did, and where, 
Wakeley records not to any extent ; and in various other matters, through 
lack of adequate intormation, he fell into numerous mistakes, which, being 
adopted by others, passed for correct history. One mistake, of general 
currency, is due to Lednum, who says that Williams, who was the first 
English preacher that came after Embury and Strawbridge, finding con- 
genial spirits in New York, hugged that place closely for two and a half 
years; whereas we now know that Williams went to Marylaud early in 
November, 1769, very soon after his landing, as Lee says. From that 
time to the landing of Asbury, October 27, 1771, previous histories are a 
blank as to the labors of the ministers and the doings of the churches. 
Asbury’s journals furnish little information of value in the period imme- 
diately succeeding his arrival; of his first week in this country he makes 
no record, not even of his first sermon in America, which Dr. Atkinson 
describes. Referring to Stevens's account of this period, from the be- 
ginning to the First Conference, the author notes that it is made up 
chiefly of biographical matter respecting Embury, Webb, Williams, John 
King, Asbury, Watters, and to some extent Boardman and Pilmoor, with 
little information as to what was done, and when, and where, and by 
whom; even Pilmoor’s Southern labors, extending over a year and consti- 
tuting one of the grandest itineraries ever made in America, receive small 
notice, being dismissed with the assertion that Pilmoor left no record 
thereof. In noting these things our author disavows any desire to depre- 
ciate previous writers, who could not use data then unknown or inac- 
cessible, but only aims to substantiate his claim of superior fullness and 
accuracy for his own work, which is aided by information subsequently 
discovered. Previous accounts of the First Conference are said to be in- 
adequate, because written without knowledge of the information left by 
Pilmoor, the same being the case as to the differences which resulted 
from Asbury’s coming and interference with the work under Boardman 
and Pilmoor, Remarking that Asbury was glorious when nobody dis- 
puted with him or challenged his authority, but that he had considerable 
trouble with those who did, Dr. Atkinson presents, in various connections, 
some detailed evidence in proof of this statement. Much of the narra- 


tive in the book before us is taken up with the labors of Pilmoor, Board- 
man, Webb, Robert Williams, and John King, furnishing facts not 
given by earlier histories concerning their travels, changes, and powerful 
ministry from Boston to Savannah. Among the remarkable characters 
of early American Methodism brought into fuller light is Mary Thorn, 
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of Philadelphia, to whom this book gives a longchapter. Although not 
so much as her name appears in published history, except in Lednum, 
who gives a few facts concerning her, she is here portrayed with much 
fullness as one of the most devoted and every way extraordinary Metho- 
dist workers ever produced in this country; and is held up for the emu- 
lation of this later day as being in fact, though not in name, our first 
deaconess, Another neglected but now restored name is that of Edward 
Evans, the first American Methodist preacher, the only published record 
of him heretofore being the bare mention of his name by Lednum as one 
of the trustees appearing in the deed of St. George’s Church, Phila- 
delphia. Dr. Atkinson’s book begins with an attempt to settle finally 
the much-mooted question as to where Methodism had its first beginning 
in this country. Most prominent previous historians left the question 
open. Our author, after an exhaustive examination of the evidence on 
both sides, affirms that the dispute is entirely settled by the testimony of 
the fathers, South as well as North, notably by what is found in O’Kelly’s 
writings in opposition to Asbury and Methodist Episcopal Church gov- 
ernment. From O’Kelly’s Apology, Dr. Atkinson quotes this passage 
as decisive: ‘‘In the year 1766 two ministers of the Methodist order, 
namely, Embury and Strawbridge, emigrated from the land of kings 
and settled in North America. They taught the people the fear of the 
Lord and formed societies.” This Apology was published in 1798, and 
adds the testimony of this prominent Southerner to that given by the 
fathers, both South and North, in favor of the priority of the New York 
society. The author says that there is nothing but tradition in favor of 
the Maryland claim of priority, and illustrates the untrustworthiness of 
tradition as to dates by the fact that Paul Heck’s will, when discovered, 
showed the date of his death as recorded on his tombstone to be about 
two years out of the way. By great labor and the utilization of all 
known data Dr. Atkinson presents in this large octavo volume what he 
calls ‘‘a story never before told,” covering a period to which Jesse Lee, 
in his History, gives only twenty-six pages; Nathan Bangs, in his History, 
but thirty-nine pages, and Abel Stevens, in his History, only one hundred 
and twenty-eight pages. To this work he has been impelled by the con- 
viction that such a denomination as ours ‘‘ ought to be in possession of 
all the important facts relating to its origin and establishment in this 
land,” as well as by the belief that no one else was likely ever to attempt 
the difficult labor of research without which the book could not be 
written. The least that can be said is that Dr. Atkinson’s book, by its 
character and its claims, challenges the interest and studious examina- 
tion of intelligent Methodists. That all its claims and opinions will 
command universal consent is too much to expect; but that it is a highly 
interesting book, and a distinct and significant addition to historic lit- 
erature can scarcely be denied. Is there not a pattern for preachers in 
the description of one man’s sermons, quoted on page 214, as ‘‘a happy 
assemblage of doctrinal truths, set in an engaging light, and enforced 
with convincing arguments ?” 
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The American Revolution. By JOHN FISKE. Illustrated with Portraits, Maps, Facsimiles, 
Contemporary Views, Prints, and Other Historic Materials. Two volumes. 8vo, pp. 
xxXXViii, 351; xxiii, 321. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, glazed 
cloth, $8. 

Professor Fiske’s reputation as an historical writer is so well known as 
not to need a word of commendation. He fitly dedicates these volumes 
to Mrs. Mary Hemenway, in recognition of the rare foresight and public 
spirit by which she led the movement to save from destruction the Old 
South Meeting House in Boston, one of the noblest historic buildings in 
America, and made it a center for the teaching of American history and 
the principles of good citizenship. This sketch of the American Revolu- 
tion stops with the surrender of Cornwallis and the consequent fall of Lord 
North’s ministry, but the story is continued in the author’s book entitled 
The Critical Period of American History, the first chapter of which deals 
with the results of Yorktown; which volume, together with the present 
work and The Beginnings of New England, and The Discovery of America, 
with Some Account of Ancient America and the Spanish Conquest, is intended 
to make part of a complete narrative history of the United States, com- 
prising the whole record from 1492 to 1865, which Professor Fiske hopes 
to finish in some favoring future, somewhat after the plan of John Richard 
Green’s Short ITistory of the English People. Bibliographical notes are omit- 
ted in the present work, because Mr. Justin Winsor’s Reader's Handbook of 
the American Revolution, which contains a vast amount of bibliographical 
information perfectly arranged in small compass, is obtainable everywhere 
and costs but a trifle. From it the general reader can find out where to 
look for further information concerning any point in these two volumes. 
A photogravure from the Houdon bust of George Washington is the fron- 
tispiece. Gilbert Stuart admitted this bust to be a better likeness than 
his own famous painting of the Father of his Country. It is shown in 
this history that the political exigencies of George III at home made 
him desirous of quarreling with the American colonies in order to divert 
attention and give him a chance of outmaneuvering his political oppo- 
nents. It was his hatred of the Whigs, and especially of Pitt, which im- 
pelled him to provoke war as a cunning political trick; the result of 
which, however, overwhelmed him with disaster. That the men who 
fought and won our Revolutionary battles were brave and noble gentle- 
men is illustrated in Professor Fiske’s description of the surrender of 
Burgoyne. In carrying out thetermsof the surrender both General Gates 
and his soldiers showed praiseworthy delicacy, As the British soldiers 
marched off to a meadow by the riverside and laid down their arms the 
Americans remained within their lines, refusing to add to the humiliation 
of a gallant enemy by standing and lookingon. As the disarmed soldiers 
then passed by the American lines, says Lieutenant Aubury, one of the 
captured officers, ‘‘ I did not observe the least disrespect or even a taunt- 
ing look, but all was mute astonishment and pity.” Burgoyne stepped 
up and handed his sword to Gates, simply saying, ‘‘ The fortune of war, 
General Gates, has made me your prisoner.” The American general 
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instantly returned the sword, replying, ‘‘I shall always be ready to testify 
that it has not been through any fault of your excellency.” When Baron 
Riedesel had been presented to Gates and the other generals he brought 
his wife and children out of the dreadful cellar where they had been 
hiding among wounded and dying men, without food and almost with- 
out drink. The baroness came with some trepidation into the enemy's 
camp, but the only look she saw on any face was one of sympathy. ‘* As 
I approached the tents,” she says, ‘‘a noble-looking gentleman came to- 
ward me and took the frightened children out of the wagon; embraced 
and kissed them; and then, with tears in bis eyes, helped me to alight. 
. . . Presently he said, ‘It may be embarrassing to you to dine with 
so many gentlemen. If you will come with your children to my tent, I 
will give you a frugal meal, but one that will at least be seasoned with 
good wishes.’ ‘0, sir,’ I cried, ‘you must surely be a husband and a 
father, since you show me so much kindness!’ I then learned that it 
was General Schuyler.” Schuyler had indeed come, says the author, with 
unruffled and magnanimous soul, to look on, while the fruit which he 
had sown, with the gallant aid of Stark, Herkimer, Arnold, and Morgan, 
was plucked by an unworthy rival. He now met Burgoyne, who was 
naturally pained and embarrassed at the recollection of the beautiful 
house which his men had burned a few days before. In a speech in the 
House of Commons, some months later, Burgoyne told how Schuyler 
received him, ‘‘I expressed to General Schuyler,” says Burgoyne, ‘my 
regret at the event which had happened, and the reasons which had occa- 
sioned it. He desired me to think no more of it, saying that the oecasion 
justified it according to the rules of war. . . . He did more; he sent an 
aide-de-camp to conduct me to Albany, in order, as he said, to procure 
me better quarters than a stranger might be able to find. This gentleman 
conducted me to a very elegant house, and, to my great surprise, pre- 
sented me to Mrs. Schuyler and her family; and in this general’s house I 
remained during my whole stay at Albany, with a table of more than 
twenty covers for me and my friends, and every other possible demon- 
stration of hospitality.” Madame Riedesel was also invited to stay with 
the Schuylers; and, when first she arrived in the house, one of her little 
girls exclaimed, ‘‘O, mamma! is this the palace that papa was to have 
when he came to America?” As the Schuylers understood German the 
baroness colored, but all laughed pleasantly and put her at her ease, 
Brave men are magnanimous and courteous; it is the mean, the selfish, 
the cowardly, who cherish hatred after the fight and perpetuate spiteful 
and rancorous grudges, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Poems by Emily Dickinson. Third Series. Edited by MABEL Loomis Topp. 16mo, pp. 
200. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, cloth, $1.25. 
The Preface says: ‘‘ The intellectual activity of Emily Dickinson was 
so great that a large and characteristic choice is still possible among her 
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literary materials, and this third volume of her verses is put forth in 
response to the repeated wish of the admirers of her peculiar genius,” 
A man who took her poems with him on a day’s car ride wrote : ‘* Miss 
Dickinson has no care for rhyme or rhythm. This makes it easy for her, 
if her thought is large enough to make the reader forget arbitrary rules. 
If any mind can do that, let it caper, I say. Most of us have to be put 
into thought’s straitjacket. She is emancipated. Let her comets fly and 
meteors shoot.” In this new volume are one hundred and forty-three 
bits of poetry, from four lines to ten verses long. This is characteristic: 


When morning comes 
It is as if a hundred drums 
Did round my pillow roll, 
And shouts fill all my childish sky, 
And bells keep saying, * Victory,’ 
From steeples in my soul. 
Among the verses on ‘‘ Time and Eternity” is this: 
This world is not conclusion ; 
A sequel stands beyond, 
Invisible as music, 
But positive as sound. 
It beckons and it bailles ; 
Philosophies don’t know ; 
And through a riddle, at the last, 
Sagacity must go. 
To guess it puzzles scholars ; 
To gain it, men have shown 
Contempt of generations 
And crucifixion known. 


The following about thirst is said as no one else would say it: 
S 


We thirst at first—’tis Nature's act ; 
And later, when we die, 

A little water supplicate 
Of fingers going by. 

It intimates the finer want, 
Whose adequate supply 

Is that great water In the west 
Termed immortality. 


The Return of the Native. By THoMas Harpy. Crown, 8vo, pp. 507, New York: 

Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $1.25, 

This is the book which Arlo Bates means, we think, to call ‘the 
most notable English novel since Thackeray.” 

Notes in Japan. By ALFRED PARSONS. With Illustrations by the Author. Crown 

Svo, pp. 226. New York: Harper & Brothers. Cloth, ornamental. 

It is seldom that a more beautiful book comes from the press of any 
house ; the fairest loveliness of Japan blooms in its pages. The illustrations 
make the book seem like a garden ; the pictures of places and buildings 
and characters cause the land to pass as in a panorama before the mind’s 
eye. Paperand print are of the best, and altogether it is the perfection 
of bookmaking. 
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